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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



It is a fearful undertaking to venture into the arena of literature, 
and to stand a mark for the well-aimed shafts of criticism. Trem- 
bling at the ordeal, but cheered with the bright hope of success, I 
ventured to appear for the first time, as an anonymous writer. The 
gradons reception given to my work by the public press, the en- 
couraging approbation of so many reviewers, the numerous most 
gratifying testimonials to my truthfulness, and tiie vnexpectedly 
rapid sale of the first edition, have induced me now to publish a 
second, and to add some notes. 

The Society of Friends has not accepted the challenge offered in 
my first pre&ce. One of the organs of the Society, the British 
Friend, has declared — " Of the anonymous work in question, we 
mean not to speak ;" therefore, I am not required to give the real 
names of persons and places, as proposed ; but some of the reviews 
having suggested that my name would give additional authenticity 
to my narrative, it is now appended. 

It has been objected to the book, that as other bodies of Dis- 
senters are equally degenerate, therefore my exposure of the errors 
of Quakerism must be malicious ; and that not having alluded to 
them, my '* truths become untruths," as only partial developments 
of practical sectarianism. I wish to pay respectful attention to all 
the notices so very liberally bestowed on my work, and to conedt its 
errors; but I am not competent to write on Dissent in general, as 
I know nothing whatever of its private workings beyond^the pale 
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of Quakerism ; and as I am fully cognizant of that one sect, it 
seemed enough for me to treat of. There is one peculiarity of 
Quakerism which places it on a cUfferent footing from all other 
sects, and justly exposes it to more public attention. Quakers 
openly profess, ^* to be led and guided in all things, temporal and 
spiritual, by the immediate inspiration of the Holy Spirit** Is it 
not, then, worth while to examine the practices and actionB of those 
who hoLd so very high a standard ? If they act up to their pro- 
fession, and that perfection has been so attained, then all men should 
' flock to them. I^ on the contrary, it appears they deceive them- 
selves, and are led by imagination instead of inspiration, they are in 
danger of becoming fanatics, and it is a kindness to direct attention 
to the state they have fallen into. 

It is also objected, that one who really desired the wel^EUPe of the 
Friends, would not represait than to the worid as absurd and ridi- 
culous. It is impossible to write of Quakers fru/y, and not indite 
things which are comical, for they do perf(»nn such very grotesque 
acts. The British Friend^ their own periodical, is not likdy to mis- 
represent them ; for 9th Month, 1, 1851, it contains the following 
specimens of approved, admired, and orthodox Quakerism: — 

*' Amongst the ministers of the Society of Friends, who, during 
the revolutioniuy war, were subjected to difficulties and dangers, in 
th^ travels to spread the Gocqpel of peace and salvation, was that 
honest-hearted, illiterate man, Abel Thomas.*' Then it goes on — 
^' He grew up in comparative ignorance, although he did, by dint 
of application at home, learn to read and to write intelligibly. 
This was the amount of his literary acquirements; His fiither*s 
house was ten miles from the Meeting-house ; and it would seem 
■^he never attended a place of worship imtil he was about fifteen 
years of age. The first Meeting he was ever at, afibrded him at 
, first great matter of astonisAmient. Before the Meeting closed, a 
ministering Friend spoke, and his communication bdng attended 
with spiritual life and power, carried conviction to his heart, and 
illumination to his understanding. He was enabled tb comprehend 
some of the mysteries of salvation, and to feel the operation of that 
Spirit of grace and truth which came by Jesus Christ, and which is 
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suffideat to lead the obedient into all truth. He says, * It was not 
the words that confirmed me, but something of a favowr that at- 
tended them, which I did evidently feel in my heart saying, this is the 
way, walk in it*" Then we are toldhow he erected a small building 
on his fiUher's ferm, that he mi^t " dwell in seclusion," and that 
*' the mice became Tery abundant in his fittle cottage, and gave 
him aeiioua inotmvenience. The various oontrivances which now 
exist to destroy or thin off these little depredators were not then 
invented, and he had to tax his ingenuity for some scheme to pro- 
tect his clothes and provisions. His hair, from ne^ect of the scia- 
son, had grown very bushy, and, from his description, must have 
resembled in some sort, although probably not quite so long nor so 
wdl greased, the mq)S which appear on the heads of the fkshionable 
young men of the jnesent day. Into that great mass of hair he 
was w<mt to introduce a few crumbs of cheese ; and laying down as 
if to deep, the mice, attSacted by the smell, would draw near, bury 
themselveB in the ^ bush' in search of the provision, and being un- 
able to see, or to retreat quickly, fell inevitably beneath a wdl- 
directed blow from the open hand. It would thus appear that his 
long hair was put to some good use; but we cannot see what 
advantage our *■ tasty* young men now can find in the long locks of 
hair dangling beside their heads, occasionally interfering with sight, 
and the lower extremities not unfrequently swinging across the 
open mouth." 

. Is there any thing in my narrative more absurd than this ? Any 
stronger charge of the ignorance tolerated and admired in the 
ministers, or more ridiculous than the moral drawn from Abel 
Th<mias^ mouse trap, for the '* tasty" young men Friends* method 
of wearing thdr hair at the present day ? 

Again, in the same number of the British Friend, we read o^one 
John Crook, who, in his youth, ** was preserved in seriousness, and 
sou^t in privacy to lament his own follies ;" and we are told that 
''He received not his ministry frx>m collegeB; he learnt divinity 
through deep outward sufferings, as well as inward exercises." He 
was imprisoned, and when brought before the bench of magistrates, 
"he shone forth with al]| the vigorous eloquence and learning of a 
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RemoDfltrances have been made by some individuals, that several 

of my aketches of diaracter and scenes are incorrect ; and that as 

they are the parties alluded to, they require me to alter, correct, or 

^ omit, as the case may be. Amusingly enough it has so happened, 

f\ that I meant no aUuoon whatever in particular to them ; but surely 

t"^ the broad diaracteristics of the Society must be correctly depicted, 

when persons thus step out to daim their parts. However I have 

altered, and tried to please all friendly objectors. 

It would swell the volume too greatly, were I to introduce into 
it all the interesting matter which remains unpenned on the subject 
iOf Quakerism. I hope, however, at no remote period to write more 
fully on it. 

in conclusion, most truly grateful for the encouragement given 
me, I would entreat those who confess the woric was needed, but 
cavil at the manner in which it has been performed, to remember, 
that " nradi less harm is d(me in the world by ungraceAil boldness, 
than by untimely fear.** 

^18 lacking covinge to contend with wrong;. 
That makes the eril grow so high and strong ; 
Dare to do right, nor seek for man's applause— 
No power can injure in a righteous cause. 



MOHKSTOWV, DOBLIN, 

January, 1852. 



PREFACE TO THE FIBST EDITION. 
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|t 18 with a hmmliataiig feding of my own incompetence for the 
task I have imdertaken, that I presume to offer these pages to the 
public eye. Circumstances^ over which I have had no control, have 
occurred to liberate me from the pamfnl feelings which might deter 
others from speaking of the system in which they are incorporated. 
No desire to place myself ostentatiously before the public has influ- 
enced me ; indeed I would haye shrunk -from revealing my personal 
experience, but that anxious to do good to the Society to which I 
once belonged, I could not hope to succeed in that effort without a 
simple detaO ; and, therefore, I resolved to relate what has come 
under my own observation, and that which I know to be authentic^ 
£veiy scene I have delineated is drawn from nature; every dr- 
Gumstance I have related is substantially true. I have carefully 
abstained from exaggeratioD, and repeatedly thrown the vol of ob- 
scurity over the record of scenes which too strongly developed the 
subject I was treating. 

So very little is known of the mysteiy of Quakerism, and so 
established is the character of the Society for respectalulity and 
morality, that I am quite prepared to find myself accused of un- 
goierous and malidous motives for writing; but persuaded that , 
truth is after all the most powerM weapon which can be employed 
to accomplish any purpose, I have endeavoured to place it con- 
spicuously forward, and on it alone I rely. 

I have found it impoanble to compose my sentences, so as to 
make my meaning intelligible to Quaker minds, without using the 
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phraseology of the Society ; and this I hope ^dll be accepted as an 
apology for what might otherwise be considered as quaint and in- 
elegant. 

As a fire which has not been stirred, will bum away, and become 
80 choked up with ashes, as to be incapable of yielding warmth or 
light, and requires not merely a gentle application of the poker, but 
a strong and vigorous stirring np, to dislodge the burnt out, and 
rekindle the good coals, so I conceive the Sodety of Friends now 
needs a thorough good rousmg ; for the ashes have accumulated, 
and well nigh put out the fire. '* The Beacon,** a fiew years ago, 
gave a veiy decided stir, and there was a little comer bri^tened 
up by it " Holy Scripture the test of troth,** stirred it again ; but 
all too gently; and now my rough hand , attempts to scatter the 
ashes, and rekindle the spark of life-giving heat 

My chief motive for writing is, because I see the precious souls of 
so many Friends perishing for lack of knowledge ; the blind leaders 
have led, and are leading, the people astray ; and I would hope, that 
by reading the nonsense, which when heard is generally allowed to 
pass away fix>m the memory without leaving any impression, and 
by permitting common sense to assume its due empire, some at least 
may be ashamed any longer to submit to so degenerate, and may I 
not add, so demoralizing a creed. 

The Society of Friends profess to be a reli^ous and a Christian 
corporation ; can they then object to come to the light, that their 
deeds may be made manifest ? And if they do object, is it not 
conclusive that they are conscious their deeds will not bear to be 
investigated, either by common sense or Scripture. Hitherto, Qua- 
kerism has enjoyed an immunity, which no other public body in the 
land has claimed or sought for. The public press has not been allowed 
to bear upon it Amongst themselves, the censorship of the press is 
actually tyrannical. The Quaker purse has so often been lavishly 
poured out to punish by the heavy costs of a lawsuit, every person 
or newspaper that dared to publish any thing derogatory of their 
wealthy and commercial fraternity, that no one now thinks it worth 
the risk of offending such implacable adversaries. 

To consider the Society of Friends as a religious body, is a mon- 
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stronfl stretch of imagination. Respectable, active, intelligent, be- 
nevolent, unAiI, wealthjr, and inflnential, they undoabtedly are; 
but a man may be all this, and yet devoid of that religion, without 
which he can never hope for Ufe etemaL 

The ridicnlooa nooaenae of many of the scenes I have related, 
will doubtless annoy the Friends; and those who have not attended 
Meetings, or previously known the curious discipline of the Society, 
may perhaps imagine, that the men*s Meetings are more sensible 
than the women's ; they will be greatly mistaken who do so ; the 
women are infinitely the most rdigious portion of the community. 
There are twenty women preachers or more, to one man.* Bat 
when the Bible is* soperseded, the commandments neglected, and 
man's imaginings allowed to assome the place of the law of the 
Lord, what can the Christian expect to meet but error and folly 
delusion, and alas ! a soul-destroying system of self-deception. 

Should Friends venture to intimate, that as an anonymous writer 
I have presumed to step beyond the line of truth, or even to colour 
my pictures too highly, I am ready to meet them in a second edi- 
tion, which cannot be called for too soon, and in it to give not only 
my 0¥na name, but also the true name of eveiy single actor in my 
drama, the place and time of each circumstance, and the original 
documents from which my story is condensed. 

In performing a task — ^which may be considered an invidious 
one, and will no doubt be reprobated by Friends, as it is designed 
to strip the Society of the flimsy covering which has so long 
shrouded its workings — I am cheered with the hope, that the souls 
now perilled by this false and specious system may be roused, ere 
too late, and that a determination may spring up to refuse the silly 
babblings of those incapable preachers who now infest the Society, 
and to insist on the Bible being read, and its truths preached. The 
Apostle Paul commands, that if even an angel from heaven should 
attempt to preach any other doctrine than that revealed in Holy 
Writ, he should not be received, as all other is coimterfeit — is base 
coin, which will not pass current in that day when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed, and judged according to the glorious Gos- 

* See Appendix No. 1 
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pel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ £teniity is not a fable, 
neither is the judgment^day an hypothesis ; therefore it behoves 
Friends, as well as all other men, to make their calling and election 
sure. Many and many a Quaker has sunk into the sleep of endless 
death, lulled into a fialse security by these blind guides. How can 
an unconverted, an imr^enerate, an unenlightened mortal point a 
fellowHnnner to the Christianas rock of safety ? They know it not 
^emselves ; and the slang language they adopt to disguise their 
ignorance, is ruining thdr own souls, as well as those who depend 
upon them. '* Faith oometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God." Let then the Word, the written Word, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, he taken for a guide, as they are indeed ihe only safe guide 
to steer a mortal man through the perils of time, the temptations of 
the devil, and the snares of the world, in safety to the grave, and 
to the judgment which must follow it. 



DPBLiir, April, 1851. 
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Beaaons for writiiig — Anoestrjr — Emigration to Ireland — ^My home 
— Orangewoman*8 ideas of drees — First School — Bjiee Worship — 
Mental oocapatiQn in Meetings. 

I HAVE often asked myself, can it be, that the story of 
the life of an obscore Quakeress would interest the 
public ? 

It is 8aid> that every page of social life has already 
been unfolded, that every phase of domestic manners 
has been pourtrayed; but, as I have never met any 
thing in print, that was at all like the life I so long led, 
I am tempted to hope, that these pages may have the 
charm of novelty, if nothing better, to recommend them^ 

It is true that Friends' libraries contain many 
volumes of memoirs. The lives of many Friends have 
been written ; but as these books must, before they are 
published, be subjected to the severe censorship of the 
'* Morning Meeting,*^ by which they are unsparingly 
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curtailed of all matter which it is thought desirahle to 
conceal from public view, they are but partial records. 
Besides^ it is only the lives of persons who have been 
prominent in the Society^ and who have reflected credit 
on it, by their public preaching, or eminent situation, 
that it has been thought worth while to commemorate. 

I hope I am not mistaken in imagining that the true 
and simple record of what passed before my eyes, may 
prove both instructive and interesting. 

In the reign of Charles II., when religious persecu- 
tion assailed the Quakers on every side, several families 
of them banded together, resigned both titles and 
estates, and emigrated to Ireland. Amongst these 
men was one, who, though he had lost an Earldom, 
had retained much wealth. He was my father's ances- 
tor ; and a portion of the lands he purchased, are in 
my brother's possession to this day. My mother's 
family came from England also, but at a much later 
period. They came to Ireland likewise, to obtain 
freedom to worship God according to the mode their 
own conscience or feelings demanded. We were often 
taunted, and called a proud family : and if it is good 
to confess one*s faults, I may as well own that we quite 
deserved the name, for we were, aye and are, proud 
of our descent from the noble and the good ; and the 
moral excellence of one ancestor, and the intellectual 
superiority of the other, have been as magnets to 
attract us on the road to virtue. And perhaps the 
isacrifices they made, to obtain mental freedom, have 
influenced their descendants, in these degenerate days, 
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to assert that right to liberty of thought and action, 
which the Society of Friends now, forbids ifs members 
to exercise. 

My father was a wealthy merchant, and an extensive 
landed proprietor. Our dwelling, a short distance 
from the town, stood in a lawn of about ten acres. 
The garden was large, and, as well as the conservatories 
and shrubberies, was always kept in the most complete 
and elegant order. My mother had her chariot ; vre, 
girls, had a handsome open barouche ; for my father's 
own use was a stanhope ; and there was the jaunting 
ear for every body. There were seldom less than six 
horses in the stable, and often more ; for my brothers 
were fond of riding. 

My father bore a more than unblemished character. 
There was not a man in the city who stood higher in 
general estimation. Our Bishop, Dean, and the noble 
and learned representatives of both county and city, 
greeted him with a cordial shake of the hand when they 
met. He was a learned man; had graduated at 
Trinity College ; and could speak and write both the 
French, Spanish, Portugese and Dutch languages; in 
addition to an accurate acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin. Besides all this, he was conscientiously, and 
scrupulously, a plain Quaker. Having passed through 
all the minor gradations in the Society, such as clerk 
and overseer, he was at last appointed an Elder ; after 
/ having for five years, at each succeeding Quarterly 
.Meeting, when the office was pressed upon him, declined 
it. And when at length he yielded to the desire of the 
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Meedngy and sufifered his name to be enrolled amongst 
the Elders nf the Society, it was in very great humility 
of mind, and fearfbhiess of heart, lest he should prove 
onwarthy of so high a nomination. 

My fitther's lofty descent, his wealth, liberality 
edncationy his diaracter as a dtizen, and his ardent 
attachment to the principles of the Sodety, caosed his 
fionily to rank high, and gave them pre-eminence in 
aU the Meetings. The best and foremost seats were 
oflfered them in Meetings ; and ont of it, their sodety 
was courted. 

My childhood was a very happy one. Six brothers 
and sisters of us, sporting about our beautiful lawns ; 
and surrounded with every ccmceivable comfort and 
luxury, with which my mother's care, and exquisite 
taste, had embellished our home ; we were all happy. 
I well remember how often I thought myself supremely 
so. 

The firE!t time that I became aware of our Quaker- 
ism, was when I was very young. My sister Ellen 
and I, were standing at the hall door, watching some 
baskets of oranges, which two old fruit women had 
broughrfor sale. One of them was an old acquain- 
tance, the other a stranger. I suppose they thought 
us too young to mind speaking before ns, for one said 
— *'l thought you told me that Mrs. Peregrine was 
very rich, and just look at them children, how ugly 
they are dressed ?" « Oh ! no," said the other, " it is 
not ugly they are, but she is a Quaker, so she dresses^ 
them pretty and plain, for that is her notion of duty, 
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the cratar." The oranges were bought^ and the fruit 
women went away. Dot the mysterionft connexion 
between my mother's dnty^ and our ugly dresses^ puz- 
zled me. I did not know before^ that they were so 
ugly. As I had then no intercourse whatever with the 
'* people of the world/' I had naidea how other children 
were attired; and we were undoubtedly the best 
dressed in our <own Meeting. Our first day frocks were 
made of beautifully fine cambric^ with rows of herring* 
bone^ exquisitely worked, over each of the six tucks. 
Our Friends' bonnets were of the richest and most 
delicate drab silk ; and our silk tippets, to match, had 
a row of stitching over the broad hem, instead of the 
plain running. I could not understand why our dress 
was called ugly by these poor shabby barefooted 
women ; and after keeping the matter in my mind for 
weeks, at last I summoned courage, and asked my 
father himself to explain it. A smile spread itself over 
his dear grave face, as he said, it was quite time for 
me to understand, that it was a rule of our Society, 
that we should dress plain. '* But," he added, " I do 
not think it ugly, and what matter what those poor 
women think or say.'' He then explained to me, that 
'' plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel," was a 
cross which Friends were given to bear in the sight of 
the world, as a testimony against the vain fashions and 
vanities of life, by which others were ensnared and led 
away. 

The matter ended there, though I was not satisfied, 
nor could I understand it. But it was a great comfort 
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to know, that my father did not think it ugly ; and I 
felt, an if rather elevated, at the idea of saperiority 
over the re«t of the ^orld, and proud of having a cross 
to bear. 

Soon after this I was sent to a day school, kept by a 
lady, in the outskirts of the city. She was not a Friend, 
and the greater number of her pupils were not either. 
Some few were. I was very strictly charged to re- 
member that I was a Friend — not to say you to any 
one; and not to pick up any unfriendly habits or 
words. 

It was a great event to me, and I felt quite elated 
when mounted on a well-appointed donkey, and atten- 
ded by the old coachman, carrying my books, I set off 
for school for the first time. But before I reached Uie 
bouse, I had to endure a great mortification. The rude 
boys, out of the cabins, stared at me, shouted, and I 
distinctly heard them saying — ^^ Oh ! look ! there is a 
little ' thee and thou' on a donkey !^ and *' oh ! what 
a bonnet !" And some of them ran after me the whole 
way, singing out, " Thee and Thou the Quaker's cow." 

The mistress received me very kindly, but she too 
vexed me ; for I saw her smile at my bonnet as she 
untied, and placed it on a table among all the other 
children's straw bonnets. I saw that it was, indeed, a 
very ugly thing, but there was no time to think about 
it then ; I was hurried into the school-room, and for- 
mally introduced to ray twenty-three fellow-pupils. 
Oh ! bow they all looked at me ! They did not say so, 
but I felt satisfied that they thought me very ugly ; 
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and I almost hated myself for my odious Quaker dress. 
But this was only the beginniDg of my troubles. After 
a little time, I was desired to learn a task, which seemed 
to me unreasonably difficult. It was twelve words of 
two syllable spellmg. I looked at it in despair, and then 
said, ^' I tell thee Charlotte, I never could learn such a 
long lesson." She smiled, and the girls all tittered. I 
saw they were laughing at me ; and vexed, mortified, 
and puzzled to know the cause of my annoyance, I 
looked about, and seeing the sash of a low window up, 
which opened mto the garden, I sprang out, and ran 
down the walk ; and when quite out of sight, sat down 
on the grass, and indulged myself with a good hearty 
fit of crying. 

I was just beginning to get tired of that amusement, 
when one of the girls, a little older than myself, came 
and sat down beside me. She looked so pretty, and 
was so kind and gentle, that she soon wiled me out of 
my bad temper, and then* I asked her why they all 
laughed at me ? 

" Why,** said she, " it was so funny to hear you say 
Charlotte to Miss Yivier, and you said, ' I tell thee'-^- 
we never heard any one say such a thing before. You 
may call me Sophy, and you may call all the girls by 
their names, if you like it, but you must never be so 
rude as to call Miss Vivier, anything but Miss Vivier.'' 

" But,^ said I, '* I did not mean to be rude, only I 
am a Friend, and Friends are not allowed to say Miss 
to any one. And sure thee would not have me be so 
wicked as to say you to any one.*' 
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" Well^ no matter now/' said Sophy, '' bat come back 
to school, or Miss Yivier will be angry with us — ^you 
will be wiser in a few days." 

We returned together, and as we entered the room I 
observed that Sophy made a slight but very graceful 
curtsey. I was very sorry to see her do so bad a thing ; 
for not long before, I had heard a plain Friend speaking 
about the ^' people of the world" curtseying, and she 
called it ^' knee worship ;" so that I was quite horrified 
when Miss Yivier called me over, and said — '^Miss 
Peregrine, do not leave the room again, without asking 
permission, and then go out by the door, not by the 
window ; and when you come into the room, make a 
curtsey, as all well taught young ladies do. Go back 
now, and come in as you saw Miss Sophy, just now." 

I was afraid to speak, lest they should laugh at me 
again. So I obeyed, with a very bad grace, for it was 
against my conscience, and made a very awkward kind 
of a full stop at the door, which was allowed to pass for 
that day. I was very glad when the time came to go 
home ; and as the car had been sent for me, I had no 
more annoyance from the rude boys. 

Mamma met me at the door. She saw the traces of 
tears, and asked the cause. I told her all. She smiled 
and kissed me, and told me not to fret about such things, 
that it was no sin at all, to say Miss or ^^ou, either, or 
to curtsey. That as papa liked us to be Friends, and 
use the plain language, we must do so among Friends, 
but that there was not one word about such things in 
the Bible. 
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*' Well then. Mamma, ''said I," if it is no sin to say 
Miss, because it is not forbid in the Bible, it would be 
no sin to give me a straw bonnet, for that is not in the 
Bible either, I am sure.'' Oh ! how fondly I loved her; 
when I saw her dear face smiling again, and she desired 
me to go call back the car, and she wonld take me to 
town and bny me a straw bonnet. She did so, and all 
my vexations ceased.- The girls congratulated me next 
day on my pretty bonnet ; and though my attempted 
curtsey was still only a inll stop ; ind though I some- 
times forgot myself, and said,, thee, yet I felt as if a 
mountain had fallen off me, and to my great surprise I 
had no pricking of conscience, which I was fearful 
would have tormented me, as it always did when I told 
a lie, or stole anything nice out of the closet at home. 

I continued at that school for three years. My com- 
panions there, are all scattered over the face of the 
earth, or lie hid beneath its bosom. I soon lost sight 
of them ; but Miss Vivier, my clever, sweet-tempered, 
affectionate teacher, continued to be my friend until a 
very short time since, when it pleased the Almighty to 
recall her to himself, from the fond husband and 
cherished family to whom she was most dear. She 
was married to a most estimable gentleman, soon after 
I left her school. 

I was always afterwards allowed to wear my straw 
bonnet in summer, and a drab beaver in winter, every 
where, except at Meeting. Going there I had to put 
on the cold, stiff badge of the Society. 

Oh ! what a weariness those long formal first-day 
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Morning Meetings were to me ! Sometimes I would 
resolve to be good, and try to think holy things. It was 
impossible. I could not keep on for two bours at a 
time, thinking religion, without getting any external 
help. Our Meeting was a very large one. We had 
five women ministers, and one man. He was then only 
just *' acknowledged,'' and seldom spoke ; and when he 
did, be shook so much, and his voice trembled so 
greatly, his eyes were shut very tight, and his two 
large hands spread out on the gallery railmg, that it 
was quite an awful thing to me, to hear him, though 
indeed I never then thought of attending to the purport 
of his sermons. They were not intended for the com- 
prehension of a child. 

There was one of the women ministers who seldom 
spoke, but I liked to see her stand up. I could under- 
stand her. She would say something like this: — 
'' Since I took my seat in this Meeting, these few words 
have been greatly impressed on my mind* Oh ! that 
my people were wise, that they would consider their 
latter end !" She rarely gave utterance to a longer 
sentence, and though she did jerk it out in a very 
extraordinary manner, still it was pleasant to hear her. 

Then there was Mary Dalton; she was, as our 
Friends used to say, "very large in the ministry." 
She could keep on for an hour and more at a time. I 
have by me a book, containing some dozens of her 
sermons, taken down by my dear mother ; and they 
are such long rambling discourses, that it would be a 
wonder if any child attended to them. 
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The way I tried to get over the time generally, was 
saying over in my mind all my hymns, verses, and 
songs ; I had a good large stock of all these in my 
memory. Then I would reckon first the women, and 
then the men ; then the men who wore hroad hrims, 
and then those who wore churn hats ; then the plain 
women who had their bonnets plaited, and then the 
gay young Friends who had gathers and frills behind. 

This was^ no doubt, all very silly and very childish, 
but I was very young then. When I grew older, I 
had other kinds of ideas, more sensible and more 
amusing, but quite as far off from religion, or even the 
most distant approach to worship. 

We always drove to Meeting in the carriage, and I 
used to feel very well satisfied at stepping in, before so 
many watchers, to the best appointed of all the equi- 
pages that waited at the gate. The men leaving the 
Meeting first, would cluster round the hall and gate to 
wait for the women, or it might be to gaze at them. 
Every Friend who owned a car or carriage, was sure 
to have it there on first days, even those who lived in 
the next street would drive to Meeting. My dear 
father highly disapproved of this custom ; he always 
walked, whether wet or fine ; and I have often heard 
him say, he never took cold from sitting in Meeting in 
damp clothes, or wet shoes. 
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Vint to Cork — Immigratioii of souls from Puigatoiy — Bible read- 
ing — Old D0U7 — Chapel of the Presentatioii Convent — Chuich — 
Quaker servant — ^Novels — Pious roguery — ^Teachers. 

My first excursion from home^ was a yisit to Cork^ 
with my mother, and an unde who lived with us. 
We travelled with our own carriage and horses, and 
were four days on the road. I enjoyed greatly the 
journey ; the inns seemed to me such wonderful places ; 
the strange beds, and the people talking Irish; and 
some of them looked so wretched, and some so savage ; 
and my unde told me delightful stories, one about 
robbers, just as we were driving over Watergrass Hill, 
which was then notorious for its lawless and brutal 
inhabitants. 

We were going to visit a lady, not a Friend, an old 
acquaintance of my mother's ; and the idea of going 
among "the people of the world," was a delightful 
idea to me, although I more than half thought I was 
going into a den of wickedness ; for a firm conviction 
had been very early implanted in my mind, that what- 
ever was not Quakerism, was wicked. How I had 
imbibed the notion I cannot tell, certainly it was not 
from my mother. She was no bigot, and it was only 
to please my father, that she either wore the dress of 
the Sodety herself, or put it on her daughters. 
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Cork was my mother's native-place; and as most 
of her relations lived there, we had many visitors. 
We went to several large dinner parties ; our convey- 
ance was a sedan chair. I had several nice dresses, 
and was taken much notice of; and as my dear mother 
was in the habit every night of requiring me to give 
her a kind of r^sum^ of all that passed in the day, 
before I repeated the Lord's prayer on my knees, as 
usualy it all made a great impression on my memory. 

It is a most advantageous habit to acquire, that of 
rehearsing to one's-self nightly, the events of the day. 
Though many, or most of them, may appear too trifling 
to be worth impressing so firmly on the mind ; yet as 
every trifle, as well as every passing word, will un- 
doubtedly be revived in our memory at the day of 
judgment, it is well to ponder over them beforehand. 
We have a sure promise, that all things shall work 
together for good to those who love God. I am sure, 
there is not one of those most trifling circumstances 
which I am now recording, that has not exercised a 
great influence over me, and that has not eventually 
conduced very greatly to my happiness. 

We were in Cork on All Souls' Day ; and ray mother, 
accompanied by some of her friends, went in the even- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Cathedral, having heard 
that there would be there a curious exhibition of the 
efficacy of prayers for the dead. She told me that on 
going in, the Chapel was dazzlingly light. Wax candles 
three feet high, blazed upon the altar ; and every one 
of the numerous priests in attendance carried in his 
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hand a lighted taper. One of them gave an oration, 
or sermon, on the inestimahle value of masses for the 
soals in purgatory ; and assured his hearers, that that 
very evening, they should hehold the souls of their 
own dead ancestors ;. who, having spent years in tor- 
ment, were now, thanks to the masses offered up in 
that Chapel, emancipated from their misery, and going 
to enter into the regions of glory. When he ceased 
speaking, the prayers for the dead were chaunted. 
The lights gradually went out, until the whole chapel and 
its vast congregation were left in total darkness ; then, 
a sickly glare was visible around the altar ; and in that 
dim light, was distinctly seen a number of small, bright- 
red, queer looking objects, passing over it. One of the 
priests, as if in an ecstacy, then gave thanks for the 
answer to his prayers ; and called on the people to be 
no longer faithless^ but believing, as they now saw with 
their own eyes, that souls were indeed released from 
purgatory by the prayers of the Church. 

This curious exhibition interested me greatly ; and 
we were all guessing and puzzling ourselves to under- 
stand it, but in vain. However, before leaving Cork, 
my mother went to pay a visit to her old nurse, and 
took me with her. The old woman was deb'ghted to 
see her foster-child ; and called her as of old, '^ my own 
dear Miss Mary." They chatted together for a long 
time, giving each other intelligence of their different 
families. At last my mother asked for James, her 
own foster-brother. Nurse said, he was well, and had 
now got a fine situation. He was clerk to the priest. 
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Whilst speaking of him, James came in. A nice-look- 
ing man, with an eye beaming with fun and good 
humour. He was most cordial in his welcome ; and 
my mother^ with her usual tact^ set him at his ease. 
In a few moments he joined in the conversation, but I 
forget all they said, except one part, that no one could 
ever forget that heard it. My mother told them of her 
visit to the chapel, and of the queer things she had 
seen crawling over the altar ; and she asked James 
what they were ? " The souls to be sure, ma'am/' 
said James. But my mother laughed, and said, surely 
he knew she was only a heretic ; and he might gratify 
her, by telling what they really were. " Indeed, then," 
said James, '^ when you were a child, like myself, I 
never could refuse you any thing ; and I am sure I 
wont begin to ^eny you now ; and besides, as you say, 
you are heretic ; and I wish I had half as good a 
chance of heaven, for all that, as you have ; but at any 
rate, there is no chance of the priest ever knowing that 
I told you ; so you may as well hear it. It was I, 
myself, that got them for him ; I got all the crabs 
I could lay my hands on, for love or money ; and Father 
Kelly and I put the little red cloth jackets on them ; 
and we had a thread fastened to every one of them ; if 
they did not chose to walk right, to make them. And, 
you know, it was so dark, you could no^ see much 
about it ; and now, ma'am dear, was it not a capital 
clever delusion for the poor ignorant creatures that 
believe every thing?"* 

* See Note in Appendix, No. 2. 
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Soon after our return home, we received a visit from 
two men Friends, who had- been appointed by the 
Monthly Meeting, in accordance with directions from 
the Dublin Yearly Meeting, to go about to each family, 
and to admonish them, that the Yearly Meeting deemed 
it advisable they should read the Holy Scriptures 
daily aloud in their families. The Friends were re- 
ceived most respectfully ; they peformed their task 
very seriously, and were then regaled with cake, froit, 
and wine. We had been in the habit of reading the 
Bible after breakfast every morning, as long as ever 
I could remember ; but previous to this visitation, I 
believe it was not the habit of Friends generally to 
do so. 

I was very fond of reading ; Bibles were not then 
as easily to be had as they are now. I greatly desired 
to have one of my own ; but it was many years before 
I accomplished my wish. At last, however, I suc- 
ceeded, and I still possess the remains of the precious 
treasure, for which I paid eleven shillings; I could 
now purchase as good for two. 

In addition to my father's daily readings, and to his 
repeated verbal instruction, I had another opportunity 
of acquiring scriptural knowledge. Our old house- 
keeper, Dolly, had been married to a Roman Catholic, 
and by him forced to unite herself to his Church. He 
was captain of a band in the rebellion of 1798 ; and 
whilst in the thick of the battle which was fought on 
the bridge of Ross, was, with many other rebels, 
thrown over the bridge, and perished in the waters. 
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He had left a will ; and in it directed his widow to pay 
two shillings and six-pence monthly to the priest for 
masses for his soul. This Dolly regularly paid. We 
found after her death a pile of receipts amounting to 
over £50. Out of what she deemed respect to his 
memory, she continued to go to Chapel regularly ; hut 
she was too much enlightened to yield herself entirely 
to the teaching of the priest, and read her Bible inde- 
fatigably. About the time I now allude to, her sight 
was very defective ; and knowing how fond I was of 
reading, she proposed to me to read for her ; and as 
doing so, might involve "^me personal sacrifice, she 
promised to give me a fresh egg for my breakfast 
every morning. I greatly disliked my usual bread and 
milk fare, and she knew I did so. I accepted the terms, 
and night after night, when my mother imagined me 
to be in bed, I was in Dolly's own little parlour, read- 
ing the Bible, the Douay version, whilst she darned 
her black stockings. I used to wonder they were 
never mended ; for month after month, it was the 
same pair she worked away at ; but at last I found 
oat it was only doll idle stitch she did, for the 
poor woman could not see to do better; and she 
fancied that I would read more willingly, if she were 
employed. 

When I was about ten years old, I had a great 
desire to go see the celebration of mass at a Chapel ; 
and as I well knew there would be no use in asking 
leave to go, and unwilling to disobey, I coaxed our 
maid, Jenny Freeman, to take me with her, early one 
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morning, before the family were up, or aware of our 
departure. 

We went to the Chapel attached to the Presentation 
Convent. I was indeed delighted, the altar was so 
beautifully ornamented; — beside it was a wax doll, 
exquisitely dressed, to represent the Virgin Mary ; — 
there was a real cradle, and a little wax doll in it, 
with the prettiest lace cap on its little head ; — ^the 
quilt was white satin, embroidered with gold, to repre- 
sent a lamb with a cross, as if held in its fore feet ; 
and the flowers which were strewn so profusely around. 
I never before saw such elegant artificial flowers ; and 
they were all highly perfumed. I pressed as close as 
possible to get a good view, and quite forgot to pay 
attention to all that was going on, until I was recalled 
to it, by feeling a great pull at my frock ; I then looked 
round, and saw that all the people were kneeling ; and 
the old woman who had pulled my dress whispered 
very loudly — *^ Go down on your knees, you heretic" 
I looked down, rather bewildered, and seeing the floor 
was very dirty, I said — " Oh ! no, it would soil my 
frock, and mamma would be angry with me for it." 
An old soldier was near ; I believe he knew who I was ; 
he grinned, and made a &ce at the woman, and said — 
"Whist you ; 'tis too dirty for you. Miss ; so go over 
to the wall there, and may be his reverence wont pre- 
tend to see you." It was a very pretty show altogether ; 
there were about a dozen priests, and they went in 
and out, always returning in a different dress ; and 
two pretty little boys dressed in white, tossed the silver 
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tensers of inoense aboot ; and the nnmi peeped out now 
aad then from behind their screen. I thought it the 
prettiest piece of raree show I had ever seen, and well 
worth the reprimand I expected to receive on returning 
home. However it was poor Jenny got all the blame ; 
and I was so emboldened by my escape, that I resolved 
to watch for an opportunity to go see the Protestant 
Cathedral also. It was a long time before I attained 
my wish ; and when I did, it was a great disappoint- 
ment to me ; for I had fancied there would be pretty 
things to see ; and instead of that, it was only prayers 
that I could understand, and a sermon as long as one 
of those of our own Women Friends ; besides, reading 
the Bible — which any one could do. 

My iather had a tolerably large and well selected 
library; there were several Spanish and Portaguese 
novelsy but only two English in the whole collection. 
These two, Sir Charles Grandison, and the Modem 
Philosopher, he had purchased at an auction, and had 
never read them himself. I read them over and over 
again ; partly because I liked them, and partly be- 
cause I so often heard Friends preaching against read- 
ing novels ; who, whilst they acknowledged generaUy 
having themselves been very fond of so doing, warned 
us of the danger, because they were so very fascinating. 
Therefore I craved after them, and in a way I little 
expected, my desire was gratified to its full extent 

Some of our overseers bethought them, that in a 
large family like ours, it would be well to have Friend- 
servants. They visited my mother on the subject; 
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and as such visits are made professedly as beiog the 
result of a kind of inspiration, or as being the teaching 
of " best wisdom ;" and are always commenced by sit- 
ting down in deep silence, with the visitee, in an awful 
solenm way, they were of course received with the 
greatest respect ; and although, when these overseers 
had relieved their minds, as they said, of this burden 
laid upon them, and gone away, my mother candidly 
expressed her opinion, that they were a pair of busy 
bodies, meddling with what did not belong to them ; 
yet she submitted, and received into the family an 
elderly Quaker, as head nurse-maid, Eatey Rutter. 
She was fat, and fair, and very well looking. Her 
face was radiant with good humour and fun ; her dress 
was orthodox ; but she wore no stays, and was rather 
untidy. Her husband, a plain country- Quaker, had 
turned out a vile scamp, and deserted her, leaving 
Eatey and three children to be provided for by the 
Meeting to which they belonged. The children were 
placed at the provincial school, and Eatey quartered 
on us. She proved an excellent servant, and most 
faithfully she performed her duty during the ten years 
she remained. But except in her dress, and her plain 
language, Eatey was but little of a Quaker; and 
among others of her unquakerly propensities, was an 
ardent love of novel reading. It was by chance I dis- 
covered this ; and when I did, I bargained with her, 
that I would not tell on her, provided she let me read 
them. She had an acquaintance in town, who kept a 
circulating library, and we bad the full benefit of it, and 
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all for nothings but a basket of apples now and then, 
and a nosegay^ wbich was never refused when Eatey 
asked leave to have tbem, for her friend. 

Katey's children being at the provincial school, led 
ns often to visit it. They, as well as others of the 
children, were usually, about four at a time, invited to 
dine with us every first day. 1 did not then care any 
thing about the system of education pursued there; 
but I remember being rather surprised, when Katey's 
daughter, after being seven years under what was called 
careful instruction, asked me one day to find out the 
story of Telemachus in the Bible for her.* 

There was also just then, a young man, who had 
been under the same careful teaching for seven years, 
the full time children are kept at that school, whose 
conduct had annoyed us exceedingly. He had been 
taken into the office of a most respectable merchant in 
Limerick ; and on the strength of the good principles 
supposed to have been implanted at the provincial 
school, he was placed in a situation of trust. He was 
no relative or connexion of ours; but being a quiet, 
gentle lad, and but little noticed by others, my father 
had often taken him out of the ranks, as one of our first 
day dinner boys. He appreciated the kindly feeling, 
and turned it to value for himself. 

At the time of our Quarterly Meeting, he told his 
employer that he felt a '' drawing'^ to attend it ; and 
asked permission, which was readily granted. He then 
wrote to my father, very humbly asking, would his 

* See Appendix, No. 3. 
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ever kind and valued friend accommodate him with a 
hed^ whilst the Meeting lasted^ about three days. His 
request was thought presumptuous, but it was acceded 
to; and he arrived duly, as sanctified, and demure a 
looking youth, as ever wore knee breeches, standing 
collar, and broad brim. He attended both the first 
day Meetings; and looked so pious, that his former 
acquaintances concluded, he was enduring '< those turn- 
ings and over-turnings, and siftings,'' out of which, we 
are told, ^' the standard bearers of the Society come 
forth, purified for service.** The next morning he re- 
ceived a letter, on reading which, he sighed, and told 
us, that he was obliged to leave immediately, that his 
master desired him to return by the night's coach. Off 
he went, and we were all glad, for nobody liked him ; 
though nobody could tell why. It was just a week 
after, when his master wrote to my father, to request 
we would not detain him any longer. Letters were 
exchanged ; and then it came out, that this pious youth 
had levanted with £500 — joined another dissolute 
young man, and sailed for South America, where he 
enrolled himself in a Portuguese regiment, and was 
killed in a drunken brawl. 

As my mother was very anxious that we should be 
well educated, it was resolved in a family council, that 
we should have an English governess. Numerous ap- 
plications were made for the situation, and one highly 
recommended was selected, at a salary of £100 per 
annum — Hannah Watthamstow. She was a native of 
Leeds, and had been educated at Ackworth School. 
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She was a very nice lady-like Friend, about twenty-five 
years of age, fiilly competent to instract us in the Eng- 
lish language. As a good grammarian, a pleasing 
reader, and a beautiful writer, I have never met any 
one who excelled her. But we had commenced Latin 
and French, and it was quite a disappointment to find 
her totally ignorant of these branches, as well as of 
Drawing. Indeed she thought it strange, that in a 
Friend's family such acquirements should be desired. 
So we had masters for these ; a Friend for Latin — a 
Churchman for Drawing — and for French, Monsieur 
Toomay, the very model of a Frenchman ; so small, 
80 dapper, so polite, so exquisite in his finical proprieties, 
and withal so learned, that France his country, and 
Frenchmen his people, are ever since, for his sake, 
enveloped in an atmosphere of agreeability. 
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Monthly Meeting — Contrast in character — Stoiy of a robber — 
Executions — Archbishop of Tuara — Girls' school — Value of tears 
— Pious pockets — Preachings — Robbery — "Visit to an elder — 
Novels— Return home. 

I NOW began to attend the Monthly Meetings ; and as 
I find among my papers, a relation of one of them, 
which I well remember, my governess giving me a good 
scolding for daring to write down, I will copy it here 
nearly verbatim. 

Seventy women Friends, without counting the chil- 
dren, met in the Women's Monthly Meeting>Room, and 
took their seats in silence, showing however, occasional 
acts of politeness to the elders, arranging comfortable 
cushions and footstools. The silence continued unbro- 
ken for about ten minutes, when a minister arose, stood 
still for a couple of minutes, and then said — " Silence 
had been the covering of her mind, that she had desired 
to remain in silence ; but felt that she could not have 
peace, and keep her peace ; that she felt the language 
was going forth — come out, come out, come out of her 
my people. Oh ! that there might be a coming out ; 
then peace would flow as a river, and righteousness as 
the waves of the sea." She resumed her seat, and a 
silence for about five minutes ensued. Then the clerk, 
a plain middle aged Friend — (our clerks and assistant 
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clerks, were generally either widows or unmarried 
women) — rose np, and read from a large heavy manu- 
script volume, the proceedings of the last Monthly 
Meeting ; the appointments which had then been made, 
repeating the names, and calling for replies from those 
80 appointed. She sat down, and after a short pause, 
np rose a dear sober-lookiug Friend, who said — she, 
and the other Friend named with her, (appointments 
are always made in couples,) had performed the service 
to which they had been nominated, and had found peace 
in so doing. The duty was to inform a young Friend, 
lately come to live in the city, of the receipt and accep- 
tance of her certificate. A certificate of membership, 
and good conduct, and freedom from marriage engage- 
ment, had been received at the last Meeting ; as usual 
when one Friend removes from the compass of one 
Meeting to reside within the compass of another. Then 
the assistant clerk rose, and read out of the Printed 
Book of Minutes the ten queries. The first, on atten- 
dance of Meetings, called forth a defective answer from 
the trembling overseer, to whom the duty appertained 
of replying ; and as she had a very bad memory, and 
no one is allowed to give a written reply, she made 
many attempts to utter the few words required, before 
she succeeded. Then another pause of three minutes, 
and the second query, and so on all through the ten. 

There are always some exceptions made in the 
answer to the query, as to Friends maintaining plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour and apparel ; it appears to 
be the most important of all the dogmas of our Society ; 
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at least there is always more preaching about it^ and a 
stricter scrutiny into the answer given^ than on any 
other point. On the present occasion^ our minister, 
who had opened the Meeting, spoke on the subject in 
the most awfully solemn voice ; and clutching a firm 
hold of the back of the seat near her, much as follows: — 
''If we were more careful to attend to the little things— 
to give up the little things — to make the little sacri- 
fices, oh ! how different should we be ! Oh, my dear 
fiiends ! — my sisters ! I did not wish to speak amongst 
you this day ; but I feel that I am called on. Oh ! 
dear friends, let us be faithful to those precious testi- 
monies, which are given us to bear ; let us be faithful. 
Now is the time; now is the acceptable time; the 
Lord's controversy is against those vanities and corrup- 
tions, with which so many amongst us are led away. 
Those Babylonbh garments! Ah! my dear young 
Friends ! you will not find a better way ! Come now I 
entreat you in much love. I entreat you to cast away 
those outward adornings — those frills — those plaited 
frills — they are a snare unto you. Now, now is the 
time ; cast those vanities hence, and ye shall find peace 
and joy. Yea, ye shall be as standard-bearers, raised 
up in the midst of a faithless and perverse generation, 
to uphold those precious testimonies, which our worthy 
predecessors were in best wisdom enabled to give 
forth.'' 

This solemn address caused a feeling of deep awe, 
and a prolonged silence, which was broken by a 
younger Friend. It was her first attempt, I believe 
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at preaching. (She has sinoe joined the white Friends.) 
She was of a yerj plain conntenance, and stodionslj 
plain in her dress. She rose slowly, grasped the bade 
of the seat before her, and stood trembling, and greatly 
agitated. At last, in very broken accents she said — a 
concern had long rested on her mind, that Friends 
should ** walk dose ;" that she was jealous for her 
dear sbters ; that she wished they could see it right 
to wear plaits in their bonnets, instead of gathers ; that 
she hoped no one would think this a trifle ; it was by 
trifles people fell : and that it was under a feeling of 
great weight she was made willing to say those few 
words. 

Thai we had another long silence, during which 
glances were exchanged, which told plainly enough 
that some of the assembly did not quite relish this last 
address. However, nothing was said, and the clerk 
again went on with the queries. " Is there amongst 
you any growth in the truth P" The overseer made 
answer — " We believe there is amongst us a growth in 
the truth." She sat down, and soon a minister rose 
and said — she did fear it would hardly be right to use 
so strong a word as ^ believe ;" she thought the word 
*' trust" would be more suitable. An elder shortly 
after remarked, that she would be glad Friends could 
allow the word " believe" to remain ; she did not think 
it was too strong. Another Friend, after two minutes' 
pause, thought ^' trust^^ would be preferable, on which 
the Friend who first suggested the alteration, rose 
again, and said — she was quite willing Friends should 
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use the word " believe/' if they thought it best. She 
then resumed her seat with rather an offended dignity 
air. A very long silence now came on, and then the 
derk got up, and said, she would be glad Friends would 
say, which word was to be inserted in the answer ? 
She got no reply for a long time ; at length a very 
intelligent nice looking Friend, who sat far away from 
the table, rose, and in a clear steady voice, said — 
'' I would suggest the word ' hope/ perhaps it would 
meet the case." The moment she sat down — (for not 
being one of those accustomed to speak in Meetings, 
and having, moreover, an unhemmed shawl on, with a 
collar of the most delicate fabric, no regard is ever 
paid to what such a one may say) — the first objector 
stood up, and ordered the clerk somewhat peremptorily 
to insert the very word at which she herself had first 
cavilled. And then after sitting down, whilst the clerk 
took up the pen to obey her, she again rose, and with 
an extra attempt at solemnity, spoke as follows : — " It 
is an awful thing for one, who is not of the called, to 
presume to touch the ark. For so doing Uzzah per- 
ished ; and so let all thine enemies perish, oh, Lord ! 
These are solemn Meetings, and my soul trembleth 
within me. Oh ! it is a very solemn thing to speak in 
Meetings of discipline, to keep down the willings and 
the runnings. To be willing to sit still, this is what 
the Lord requires of us. His controversy is against 
the willings and the runnings. We must come down — 
come down. It is very painful to me to be called on 
to speak in this manner, but I dare not withhold ; and 
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I feel I am made willing to submit to the reqairings of 
the life within." 

She continued for a long time in the same strain ; 
and at last to the great joy of every one, sat down. 
Whenever such a person as Betsey, who had suggested 
the word hope, presumes to speak in Meeting, though 
all have nominally the right equally to do so, they are 
invariably put down, snubbed as it were ; and gene- 
rally, or at least very often, a sermon preached, not to, 
but at them. A registry of birth was then read ; also 
an Epistle from one of the American Meetings ; and a 
message then sent to the Men's Meeting, sitting in 
another room, to ask, if they had any business to com- 
mnnicate to Women Friends. They kept us waiting a 
weary while ; and then sent in a paper of disunion, 
testifying against a young man who had so far ne- 
glected the shinings of the light within, as to suffer 
himself to be joined in marriage with a person not of 
onr Society; thus ceasing to uphold our ancient and 
valuable testimony against an hireling ministry. After 
reading over the minutes of the whole, and a short 
silence, the ministers shook hands with each other, and 
all rose to depart. 

Friends are frequently admonished not to speak out 
of doors of any thing that passes in the Monthly Meet- 
ings. Few of the advices there given have more wis- 
dom in them than this. Often and often have I heard 
in them advices given, in a kind of half preaching way, 
which would redound but little to the common sense of 
the sisterhood. I have heard women Friends advised 
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to bum all newspapers that came into their hooaes^ to 
prevent their husbands, sons, and brothers from read- 
ing them. I could fill a volnme, were I to write down 
all the advices I have heard given in those Meetings, 
about different articles of dress, curls, side-combs; 
every posbible minutiae has, from time to time, been 
expatiated on, and censured ad nauseam. And, alas ! 
these senseless ravings are given forth, as if the speak- 
ers were under the influence of immediate inspiration. 

I attribute my mother's many unquakerly habits to 
the very superior education she had received at a first- 
rate Boarding-school, near London. There were se- 
veral young Friends at it as well as herself, but the 
mistress was an Episcopalian. However it was, my 
mother had formed the opinion, that if a subject was 
of sufficient importance to be spoken of in our Meet- 
ings, it was surely worth attention and reflection out of 
them. And also, that if it was not right to speak of 
such things out of Meetings, it was much less right to 
speak of them there. 

We were early accustomed to discuss these things 
among ourselves, and any thing very flagnint we told 
to our father ; but being an elder, and in duty bound 
to take notice of them, he did not like to be told, lest it 
should bring him into collision with the women, 
about half a dozen of whom ruled the men's as well 
as the women's meetings, with an arbitrary and 
tyrannical sway. 

There was a little woman in our Meeting, whom no 
one seemed to think it worth while to speak to, or 
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notioe. She was 00 much accustomed to be thrust 
aside, that she was in the habit of runniDg home 
before the crowd, which always loiters in the halls 
of our Meetings, to chat and exchange greetings, had 
come out. My father used to call her the Honourable 
Betty Green. He said if any one ever deserved 
that title, she did. Her husband, a dissolute, bad, 
old Quaker, died, and left her in poverty, and deeply 
in debt, with a family to provide for. Betty had a 
soul above dependence; and respectfully declined to 
receive assistance from the Meeting. She toiled on 
for years, and at last startled us all, by putting an 
advertisement in the Newspaper, inviting all her 
husband's creditors to furnish their accounts to her. 
She paid them every farthing due, and interest, and 
then relapsed into her old quiet way. And at her 
death, left her only surviving child a handsome in- 
dependence. My father was her only confidant. He 
had lent her the fifty pounds she required for a 
commencement, and had cheered her on in her honour- 
able course. Hers was the first funeral I attended. 
It was conducted all in silence, and few tears were 
shed for her. She died as she had lived, humbly, soli- 
tarily, and neglected by the Friends. But who will say 
that her happy and glorified spirit, does not now rank 
as high as the spirit of that self-righteous woman, 
who, because she was a minister, would sweep past 
poor Betty, nor deign to look a return to the timid 
salutation I have often seen given. That minister 
was like Betty, left a widow, and her husband died in 
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debt. Bat no effort was made to pay his creditors. 
On the contrary, by the death of wealthy relatives, 
riches flowed in upon her. She lived in luxury, and 
died of over-eating. I was at her funeral also. It 
was very large, and Friend after Friend preached 
at the grave, or rather eulogised the departed, and 
spoke of her as one of the bright shining lights of our 
Society ; calling on the young people to follow in the 
steps she had trod. And all this laudation — would 
it have been given had she not been rich, and 'gifted 
with effrontery to stand up, and with her bonnet off, 
her head merely covered with a little black silk 
skull cap, speak for an hour or more at a time? 
I trow not.* 

Oar family was accustomed to spend a couple of 
months each summer at the sea side. One evening 
when my father and uncle were driving there to meet 
us, they were attacked by three robbers. One seized 
the horse, and one at each side of the gig, with a 
loaded pistol, threateningly held up, demanded their 
money and watches. Of course there was nothing 
for it, but to obey. As my father gave his, he said 
to the robber — " If ever thou shouldst want a friend, 
remember and send for me." 

Two years after this, a message was sent to my 
father, that a man under sentence of death in the 
county gaol wished to see him exceedingly. He 
obtained the necessary order for admission, and went 
without having any idea who it could be. On en- 

* See Appendix No. 4. 
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tering the condemned cell, he recognised the face of 
the person who had rohbed him two years before. 
The man looked at him, and trembled violently. 
''Why/* said he, "did you tell me, if I wanted a 
friend, to remember and send for you?" "Really," 
replied my father, "I hardly know why I said it; 
but if I can do anything for thee now, tell me, and 
if right to be done, I will do it." " Sir, said he, " I 
have never had a moment's peace since I robbed 
you. I knew 1 would be hanged for it, for no one 
can injure a Quaker, and not feel that vengeance 
will pursue them. Now, for stealing a horse, I am 
sentenced to death by the judge. But, Sir, it is God 
has sentenced me for robbmg you." He then told 
where the watch would be found, in a hole in a 
wall about four miles from the city, indicating the 
spot with minute accuracy. It was found there a few 
days afterwards, and had evidently lain there a 
long time. 

My father spoke to him kindly ; found that he 
was in some degree educated ; he could read well, 
but was in the grossest ignorance of his duty either 
to God or man. He confessed freely, that he had 
lived a most wicked life ; he was the leader or captain 
of a band of highwaymen ; but strange to say, his 
conscience had never been silent. Its monitions had 
tormented him, and a fearful expectation of meeting 
the due reward of his crimes in this world, he had 
m)t been able to get rid of. He had never com- 
mitted murder. Being free from that sin was his 

D 
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greatest and only comfort. He seemed to think it 
was almost a virtue. My father promised to make 
intercession for his life ; hut warned him of the im- 
prohahility of his interference heing snccessfbl — the 
law, then, was so severe, and the penalty of death 
so rigidly exacted. " Sir," said he " it is not that 
1 want of you. I know I must die ; hut oh ! Sir, 
I am afraid to meet God. What shall I do ?" And 
he wept abundantly. My father told him of the 
hope of the Gospel, of the free pardon given to all 
who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. He listened 
with intense avidity, but was quite incredulous that 
such a glorious pardon would be given to him. The 
next day, my father again visited him, and brought 
him a Testament ; marked the most suitable passages, 
and desired him to believe in them, for that the pro- 
mises there offered to him, were as true as they were 
simple. The poor fellow had been given what they 
called a long day ; that was two weeks. During 
that time, my father had exerted himself in every 
possible way to get the sentence commuted. He had 
interested the best, the highest, and the noblest in 
the city in the case, but in vain. On going to the 
gaol on the third day before the execution, my father 
was refused admission, and was told that an order 
had been sent not to allow him to see the condemned 
man again. That evening he received a parcel from 
the governor of the gaol, containing the Testament 
and a note, saying the Priest was going to take it 
away, but the condemned man had intreated him to 
return it to his only friend. 
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This circumstance, and at the same time, the 
execution of a poor sweep, who, it soon afterwards 
transpired, was hanged for a crime of which he was 
not guilty, made a deep impression on my father's 
mind. He resolved to do what he could towards 
haying those laws changed, which were so cruelly 
severe. After much serious and prayerful thought 
on the subject, he wrote (I was his assistant amanu- 
ensis) to all the judges, and to most of the influential 
men in the country, entreating their attention to the 
unchristian severity of our penal statutes. He acted 
entirely as an individual, the Society had nothing to 
do with it. Perhaps, except my mother and myself 
no one knew of the efforts he made to have the 
punishment of death done away with, for all crimes, 
but murder. He received the kindest replies from 
all parts : thanks for bringing the subject under notice, 
and promises of legislative interference. Amongst 
' them was one from the Archbishop of Tuam, which 
cheered him greatly, and assured him that the work 
then commenced, would be carried on strenuously, 
until the desired end was achieved. The Archbishop 
had been a fellow student at the university with my 
father. Whilst he was Bishop Trench, he had re- 
newed his acquaintance, and now again these two 
pious men cemented a friendship which, commenced 
on earth, they are now doubtless enjoying in the 
mansions of glory, prepared for Christ's redeemed 
children. 

Our governess having left us, in expectation of being 
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married to a Friend in Yorkshire^ to whom she was 
partly engaged when she came to Ireland, but who 
finally jilted her, it was resolved to send me to the 
School for the Daughters of Friends. I greatly dreaded 
and disliked this plan ; for I had heard, alas ! too truly, 
that the Mistress was a very plain, strict Friend, a 
rigid disciplinarian, and of a somewhat tartaric temper. 

The distance from our own happy home was only 
twenty-five miles ; but in those days, it was a jour- 
ney quite long enough for one day. We started, my 
mother and myself, after an early breakfast ; and 
having to refresh the horses twice on the road, it was 
late in the evening when we arrived. But the time 
passed rapidly ; my mother was possessed of an un- 
failing fund of traditionary stories and anecdotes, and 
gifted with a happy method of relating them, inter- 
spersed with her own wise, and oftentimes droll and 
quaint observations. 

There were forty girls at the school, only a very* 
few older than myself. Two Mistresses, Sisters 
Betsey and Anne, an English governess, and five 
young women, half teachers, half pupils. The house 
was large and convenient; and opening on a lonely 
road, was surrounded by a large and well stocked 
garden at the back, and this was separated from 
the rest of the world by a mill-stream at one side, 
and the river at the other. We had always the very 
best plain fare. Sister Anne presided over the house- 
keeping department. She was a liberal soul, and 
spared not those ingredients which constitute the es- 
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sence of good living. She was a simple-minded, gen- 
tle, retiring person ; affectionately kind to us all, and 
on several occasions I found her especially so to me. 
We all knew that the great aim and object of Sister 
Anne's life, was to walk humbly before her God, to 
maintain the principles and peculiarities of her pro- 
fession, and to promote the comfort and happiness of 
us girls ; and we all loved her. 
- Betsey was as opposite to her gentle sister, as night 
from day. She was, what is called, a strong-minded 
woman ; and strong in the belief of her own infal- 
libility^ she certainly was. She had been selected 
for the post she held, as being a Model Quakeress — 
one whom we young ones would do well to copy in 
all things. She was a personification of peculiarities. 
Small, neat^ and naturally well-looking, but with an 
unfeminine severity of countenance. The girls told 
me they had seen her smile. I never did. Her fea- 
tures^ as well as her mind, were too sternly disciplined, 
ever to relax. Her dress was neat, and costly too. 
Her gown, of very dark brown tabinet, was made, 
as the gowns of our aristocratic Friends always are, 
80 very long, as to require holding up when walking 
even across a room ; and her petticoat, of the same 
material, was just short enough, to shew the neat, 
fine, white cotton stocking, and the highly polished 
short quartered shoe, with its broad ribbon tie. The 
muslin of which her caps and neck-kerchiefs were 
made, was of a fabric fine enough for Majesty to 
wear. The time bestowed on washing, ironing, clear- 
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stardungy aod taddng them, was amazing; bat they 
were perfect strnctnres of delicate folds^ when com- 
pleted. The education given at that school was ex- 
cellent, so far as it went The governess was a first- 
rate scholar herself; and though as plain a Friend 
as either of the sisters, yet she was cast in a very 
different mould. She was loveable, of a mndi higher 
degree of mental coltnre and refinement than the 
two others, I was very fond of her. She spoke a few 
kind words to me on my arrival ; and there is nothing 
makes so indelible an impression on the heart as kind 
words, spoken with a kind look accompafiying them, 
when one is sad, and feels desolate. Bat besides this, 
I had another bond of onion with my governess. I 
soon found out that like myself, she was no great 
favourite with Sbter Betsey. 

How strange a thing is that intuitive feeling of 
liking and disliking a person at first sight. I have 
experienced it repeatedly; and years after, without 
intermediate intercourse, I have fek the truthfiilness 
of that mysterious index. 

My dress gave me a world of trouble with Sister 
Betsey. The rule of the School was, to wear what 
ever clothes the parents sent, provided they were not 
unfriendly. Mine were always thought to be passably 
orthodox at home ; but Sister Betsey found out much 
to alter. The hem on my plain muslin collars was 
too broad ; I had to rip, and re-work them the breadth 
of a straw. My shawl was bound with narrow ribbon, 
which had to come off, and a broad hem to be pot on 
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instead. I had to take the sleeves out of my frocks ; 
she cat them to her own taste^ and then I had to put 
them in s^ain. The gathers were taken out of my 
Friends' bonnet, and plaits put in. I murmured at 
the weary^ hatefiil task ; spoiling my clothes, for no 
earthly good. But it was no use; I was not even 
allowed to study with the other girls, till the clothes 
were all finished in the prescribed way. 

** Pretty schooling, this,^' said I ; ^< I am sure I was 
not sent here to learn mantua-making. I will write 
home, and tell my mother the kind of schooling I am 
getting.'' 

'^ Silly child,'' said a good-humoured girl beside me, 
^ thou must learn Quakerism." 

** But," said I, " is it not provoking ? I must put 
a broad hem on one thing, and take it off another." 

<* Ah ! that is only emblematical,'' said she, " Friends 
may swallow a camel sometimes, but they must always 
strain at gnats. However," said she, " don't grumble 
about it. Whenever any of the girls want to get into 
favour with Sister Betsey, they tell her every thing 
they hear us say. There is £liza Morland always 
prowling about now, listening to every one ; take care 
what thou sayest to her, or in her hearing, for it will 
all go at once to Betsey. And as to the writing home, 
put that out of thy head at once ; for all our letters 
are read before they leave the house. I never re- 
ceived a letter since I came here, that had not got the 
seal broken open. But what matter," said the light- 
hearted girl ; " in a year or two it will be all over, 
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aod then 111 go home, and I'll get a straw bomiet, 
and 111 pat red ribbons on it." 

We bad a chapter in the Bible read to ns evoy 
morning after breakfast, and again at night another. 
No observation was made, or explanation given ; bnt 
frequently at night Sister Betsey would preach abont 
her own devotedness, her feelings, her desire to pro- 
mote onr real welfare ; and she would give pious slaps 
at any nusdemeanor we had been guilty of daring 
the day. Happy was the girl who, softened by these 
addresses, could show her susceptibility by tears. No 
homage was so grateful to Sister Betsey as this ; the 
triumphant proo& of her eloquence — this assurance 
that her spiritual travsul was accomplishing its desired 
end. I had no tears thus at command, and conse- 
quently I never was a favourite. 

There were two of the girls given to preaching ; 
these two — both prime pets of Sister Betsey — plagued 
me sadly. My hair was long. Oh ! what concerns 
. Eliza Morland had, that I should not only have it 
cropped off like her own, but that, influenced by her 
persuasion, I should ask permission to have it done. 
She said " it would be an acceptable sacrifice." Then 
my boots; there was a tassel on my boots, which 
caused great mental concern to both Eliza and Anne. 
They entreated me to cut off the Babylonish ornament, 
and told me *' I would have peace in so doing." 

Another thing disturbed these righteous girls, as 
Sister Betsey once called them to me; it was, that 
before getting into bed, I knelt to repeat the Lord's 
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prayer^ as my mother had ever taught me to do. There 
was not one of all the forty girls, hat myself, had heen 
so hahitaated. Eliza and Anne remonstrated with me 
on this, which they called a Popish practice; and 
because I paid no regard to their preachings, they then 
went and told Sister Betsey, and she forbid me to 
kneeL She said '' it was too solemn an act for any one 
but an appointed minister of our Society, and wholly 
unbecoming of one so far from righteousness as I was." 

We were regularly marched out every fine day. 
IVo and two — a long string of us paraded through 
the town; and the same way to Meetings. If the 
streets were wet, as indeed they generally were, and 
iirty too, in winter, we were all obliged to wear pat- 
tens. What a clatter we made! Unaccustomed to 
the use of them, I begged to go without, but was told, 
" my request was the fruit of a corrupt inclination ;*' 
BO of course I mounted them like the others, and tottered 
off. The first attempt, my ancle turned. As soon as 
that got well, I was compelled to mount upon them 
again, and again I fell ; and this happened so often, 
and so often I limped into Meeting, that at last I gained 
my point, and the abominable pattens were given to 
another. 

The Meeting was not as large as that which I came 
from. There were but two women ministers, and no 
man at all. Occasionally a man sitting in the body of 
the Meeting spoke ; but they used to pull him down 
when he stood up, so that he seldom succeeded in 
nnburthening his mind He was a poor man, a shop- 
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keeper^ and his wife and daughter thought he had as 
good a right to be heard as any one else. One first 
day he attempted a sermon ; and when all the pulling 
did not keep him quiet, they forced him out of the 
Meeting. Whilst so doing, his wife rose up, and shouted 
out — *< Quench not the spirit." She was then subjec- 
ted to the same summary eviction ; and then up rose 
the daughter, and shrieked out — " Despise not prophe- 
syings." She had to make her exit also in double 
quick time. These people often broke the silence of 
our Meetings; the real ministers but rarely. They 
were very indifferent preachers ; or rather, as Friends 
say, their gifts in the ministry were very small. 

Some of out girls could speak on their fingers ; we 
had many a conversation of this kind, which relieved 
the tedium of the silent Meetings. 

The affairs of the Society here, were altogether 
governed by the women ; some of whom possessed great 
energy of character. Indeed I believe they cared far 
more for the upholding of the discipline, than did the 
men, who, engaged as they were in business, were 
content quietly and honourably to plod on their way ; 
and thus they resigned to the women that supremacy 
in the Society, which they coveted, and the others dis- 
regarded. Out of Meeting I have heard the men say, 
it was too bad that Sarah Mills should dictate to the 
Men's Monthly Meeting. But she was a clever woman, 
and had them all well in hand, and kept them so while 
she lived. Two women only ever ventured to oppose 
her will. They were as stout-hearted as herself. Not 
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being so wealthy, their influence was greatly less ; but 
ihej had many a sk^irmish, and sometimes a little more 
than that, in our Women^s Monthly Meetings. I often 
bought I would like to pat Rebecca Wallis on the back, 
when she stood up to dispute a point with Sarah Mills, 
who was so fat, and so supreme in her dictatorial capa- 
city, that she would not even pay the Meeting the 
tsual courtesy of rising to address it, but was accustomed 
to keep her seat, and from it indulge in those tirades 
she gloried in inflicting on the silent crowd. 

One morning all were aroused from slumber earlier 
than usual, with the astounding news that robbers had 
been in the house during the night. On hastening 
down stairs it was evident that the work of spoliation 
had been unsparingly carried on. Desks, and work- 
boxes had been broken open, and rifled — not one silver 
thimble was left. The purses were emptied. All the 
treasures were gone. Even the silk umbrellas ; the 
eotton ones were left. Cloaks, shawls, silver spoons, 
books — all were swept away. The robbers had evi- 
dently spent a long time in the house. They had 
eaten and drunk abundantly; and, moreover, after 
emptying the desks, they had actually sat down and 
written sentence after sentence on the paper found 
therein, and even had perpetrated an attempt at con- 
gratulatory poetry, to the fair vestals whose sanctuary 
they were polluting. The leader of the gang — which 
was afterwards broken up, and most of them transported, 
but not before they had in a similar manner despoiled 
more than a dozen Friends' houses — was a young 
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man who had applied for membership in the Society. 
He had managed to get into service in a Friend's 
family ; then he went to first day Meetings, monnted 
a broad brim, and made his hnmble application for 
membership on the grounds of convincement. He 
was never admitted ; but he had access to many Friends* 
houses, and found out the vulnerable parts of them, 
and the places where the treasures were kept. When 
apprehended, he freely told of all his doings, and would 
laugh heartily at them. His gang consisted of six 
men, a boy, and one woman. One of them cut 
out the pane of a window, then the boy went in, and 
opened it gently for them. The woman carried a 
candle, which they said, being made of the fat of a dead 
man, shed a somniferous influence over all in the house. 
He said it was his attachment to the Society, which 
led him to give so decided a preference to Friends* 
houses. But some people thought it was because he 
imagined they would not prosecute him if he were de- 
tected. He was disappointed. No man is so meek 
and gentle as a Quaker, provided his interest is not 
molested ; touch that, and you touch the apple of his 
eye. Unregenerate human nature is exactly the same 
in all men. The outward garb alters not the inward man. 
One evening a party of us went by invitation to 
visit the house and grounds of Friend Draper. I had 
long wished to go there. The place was kept beauti- 
fully neat; it was well situated, commanding fine 
views of the surrounding country. The flowers, the 
grotto made at an enormous cost, the walks, the ponds 
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— all were in keeping, and all beautiful. After seeing 
them, we were conducted into the house, and there 
gratified with a sight of an extensive collection of 
shells, minerals, and curiosities of all kinds ; and then 
shown into a room, where a table was laid out with 
fruits, cakes, creams, and flowers. Friend Draper 
bade us "take our seats, and fire away" — his pecu- 
liar phraseology, but it meant. Pray regale yourselves. 
He was a very eccentric old bachelor, a very plain 
Friend, and very wealthy ; lived quite solitary, but in 
great luxury. As he was old, and fanciful, and was 
not known to have any near relative, there were many 
people found ready to conform themselves to, his will, 
in the unspoken hope of being made heirs to his pos- 
sessions. The dear friend permitted their attentions 
to him, and when he died he left all his property to his 
own two illegitimate children. 

One of our girls used to make for herself, and wear, 
most enormous pockets. " Jane," said I, " is it to be 
thought pious, thou hast such big pockets ?" She 
laughed. " Yes," said she, " Sister Betsey does think 
them more Friendly than thy little scraps of things ; 
but they are very convenient. Look 1 what 1 have in 
them now." I looked, and ^w a good sized book ; it 
was Ivanhoe. " I can always borrow a book when I 
go to dine with my cousin on first-day," said Jane; 
" and if thou wilt write out my French Exercise for me, 
I will let thee read it." I gladly agreed ; and whether 
it was because stolen waters are sweet, or because of 
the exceeding fascination of the book itself, certainly 
no one ever enjoyed a book more than I did that, and 
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some more of the same delightful author's works 
which I obtained in the same mamier. When reading 
it in the arbour or in the study, I always took care to 
provide myself with either an Atlas, or Sarah Grubb's 
Journal ; and then if either one of the Mistresses or 
one of the spy girls came in sight, the Novel was 
popped under, and the Atlas or the Journal looked 
innocent or edifying. 

When the time of probation was ended, and the 
happy hour came for emancipation from school thral- 
dom, and return to home, for any of us, it was thought 
a hardened thing to show any signs of gladness. Sister 
Betsey often told us that our school days were the only 
happy days we should have in this world. Therefore 
tears at being removed from her fostet'mg care were 
becoming ; and the pious girls used to weep wonder- 
fully. When my turn came, I felt as if I had been 
inhaling oxygen gas. I could no more weep^ than she 
could smile at the idea of losing a pupil who had been 
very well paid for. However, we parted quite friendly ; 
she kissed me, and said, that though I had always 
been obdurate, she loved me for my father^s sake. 
That I had made such good progress in my studies, 
she trusted that she might yet see me devoting my 
abilities to the good of our Society. That she consi- 
dered me quite qualified to become clerk to a Monthly 
Meeting — ^yes ; even to the Yearly Meeting. No com- 
mendation could be more flattering than this. The 
pious girls, who were always doing mean things to 
worm themselves into her favour, were amazed ; and 
I departed, laughing and triumphant. 
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Home, delightful happy home! what a multitude of 
blessed joys were garnered there ! It seemed as if a 
halo of peace and happiness encircled my father, and 
shed its glories on all belonging to him. I have heard 
a Roman Catholic Priest at one time, and a good old 
English Quaker at another, say, that when seated 
beside him, they felt they were in the company of a 
child of God. I never saw him angry, or heard a 
hasty word out of his lips. When any one displeased 
him, he would become very grave, and look sad. The 
next day he would take a private opportunity of speak- 
ing to the offender; and always so kindly, and so 
reasonably, and so scripturally were those remonstrances 
and reproofs given, that they were invariably e£Bca« 
cious. 

Delighted with my new found liberty, I now indulged 
myself somewhat too freely in the use of those ribbons 
and blonds in which young girls take pleasure; but 
which are so little in accordance with the '* simplicity 
of our Christian profession." At last, my father re- 
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quested me to lay them aside^ and to resume the dress 
of our people^ though not in its extreme plainness and 
ugliness. To gratify him was far dearer to me than 
even gay attire, and I arrayed myself accordingly. 
My looking-glass comforting me with its assurance, 
that a well-made coquettish Quaker bonnet, was by 
no means an unbecoming one. 

There was a man Friend in our Meeting, who had 
in his childhood been the object of a simple, well- 
meaning mother's care. With the view of making him 
righteous, she had kept him in petticoats until he was 
over eight years old. She took him regularly by the 
hand to Meetings, thus dressed, with aflat white beaver 
hat, and pattens like a girl. At the time I speak of, 
he was a portly man, but still he bore the name of 
Piety in Pattens. 

This man was one much given to the habit of en- 
couraging young people to become " standard bearers." 
If he saw any one dressed in a new garb, somewhat of 
a plainer form than that it superseded, he would smile 
sweetly on the wearer. In shaking hands, he would 
squeeze your fingers with a significant and pleased 
look, at the improved appearance. And if you took it 
kindly you might be morally certain, that on the first 
dpportunity, you would be appointed to one of the 
minor ofl&ces in the Society. This system he now 
began to try on me. Unfortunately for his designs, I 
had not within me the elements of Quakerism. But, 
indeed, I sincerely hope, the work I am now writing, 
may do more good to the Society than I should ever 
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have done, had I remained amongst them^ and realized 
the hope so often expressed to me of upholding their 
doctrines by my words and practice. For as 

** Sin is a monster of so vile a mien, 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen,** 

00^ I trust the dawdling inanity to which Quakerism 
is now sunk, needs but to be exposed^ to cause the 
many intelligent, intellectual, and sensible people, who 
are now bound to it by a species of moral thraldom, to 
arouse themselves and see, whether those amongst 
them who are now quietly allowed to take the lead, are 
such as it is creditable for people possessed of common 
sense to submit to. 

Having expressed a wish to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting at Toughal, my father asked me had I a con* 
oem to go to it ? I told him no religious concern, but 
a good deal of curiosity. He said I should be gra- 
tified, and he hoped good would result from it. He 
would accompany me himself. 

I had a week's time to prepare, to get new dresses, 
and all the needful etceteras. It would not do at all, 
to go to a Quarterly or Yearly Meeting without new 
clothes. The bonnet, shawl, and gown, must have the 
first gloss unsullied, or you look shabby among the 
crowd. We had arranged to go as far as Lismore in 
our own carriage, stop a day or two there, to see the 
beautifiil scenery of the Blackwater, and visit some 
gentlemen whom my father wished to interest in the 
business he had for some time on his mind— the aboli- 
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tion of underground dungeons attached to prisons.and 
lock-up houses — and then to post on to Youghal. More 
than half my anticipated pleasure was in the prospect 
of that journey with my own dear father. 

The day before that fixed for our departure^ old 
Friend Thomas Brown^ came to speak to my father. 
He was showed into the parlour, where we all assem* 
bled just after breakfast. After the customary sala* 
tations, he sat down, and fell into silence. Of comse 
we all wondered what was coming ; but we respectfully 
waited until he was ready to unburden his mind. At 
last he began by saying, how greatly he was impressed 
^^ with the beauty of the simplicity of the truth ; how 
greatly he longed that his young friends could be made 
willing to walk in it. That the beauty of the simplicity 
of the truth, was a doctrine too high for his own com- 
prehension, and therefore he would greatly recommend 
us to cast away all doubtings, and hold fast by the 
beauty of the simplicity of the truth." Then he paused 
a bit longer, and got up, as if to go away ; but he 
stof^ed short, and addressing my father said, *^ I heard 
thee was going to Toughal Meeting ; is any of thy 
family going with thee?" *'Yes,'* he replied, "my 
daughter will accompany me, I expect," *' Ah ! ^' said 
he, " I was thinking so ; then you will just have room 
for my cousin, Betty Brown, between you. She has a 
concern to go, and I did not well know how to manage 
for her. When will you be starting, and I'll tell her 
to be ready P'^ The cool efirontery of the man, took 
us all by surprise, whidi was turned into vexation. 
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when my &ther, after a moment's reflectioD, agreed to 
take charge of the old woman. He said afterwards, 
that oertamly she was not the companion he would 
have chosen^ hat he did not think it would be kind to 
refuse. 

This Betty Brown was a little mite of a woman, 
always wrapt np in flannels and doth shawls ; so fear- 
fal, lest she should catch cold, that the windows of her 
house were never opened, and she would put on her 
bonnet when walking from one room to another. Our 
plans were all disarranged by the unwelcome intrusion ; 
we gave up our visit to Lismore and the Black water, 
and in an old rumbling post-chaise, got over the ground 
as fast as we could. Betty, scarcely spoke at all, she 
was not sufficiently at her ease to ask to have both 
windows shut up, but she drew her multitudinous 
shawls dose round her, and made her wish intelligible. 
And as we took no notice of this hint, she stuffed her 
handkerchief into her mouth, to keep out the breath of 
heaven on a hot July day. She wanted to accompany 
us to the lodging we had ordered to be prepared for us, 
and said her cousin had told her '< she might have half 
of my bed.'^ There was no use in saying anything to 
her; so my father ordered the driver to go on to 
Friend Levi's shop, which was near at hand. He 
jumped out, and saw Friend Levi, and told the drcum- 
stance, asking him to procure suitable accommodation 
fer Betty, and engaging to pay for it. " I'll keep her 
myself," said he, '* and if thee will give me three pounds, 
I'll engage to send her back safely too, without annoy- 
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ing thee any more." It was a cheap riddance^ the 
money was paid on the spot, and Betty handed out of 
the chaise. Neither she nor her cousin Tom ever 
offered to repay this money. She was poor, but he 
was as rich as he was mean-spirited. 

The Meeting was but a small one, only our own prea- 
chers, and but very few parties given. An aunt of mine 
had come up to attend the Meeting, in her own carriage. 
Whilst my father was attending on the committees, I 
was driving about the country with her, seeing all that 
was to be seen. Sir Walter Raleigh's old house, and 
its beautiful chimney-piece of carved wood — a perfect 
gem of its kind — and the famous myrtle tree. 

Soon after this, I attended a Cork Quarterly Meeting. 
We lodged at the hotel ; there was another Friend's 
party stopping there also ; and, as we had some pre- 
vious acquaintance with them, we became intimate for 
the time being. Having one day declined to accom- 
pany my father to a tea-party, because I expected it 
would be a very stupid affair, and these other Friends 
having heard me say so, as soon as he was gone, they 
came to my sitting room, and actually proposed to me 
to accompany them to a public masquerade ball, which 
was to take place that night. I was horrified at the 
idea of doing such a thing, and thought they were 
jesting with me. But they seriously assured me that 
they had come up from the country, entirely for the 
sake of it, and attending the Meeting was a capital plan 
to put the old Friends off from any chance of discover- 
ing it, or suspecting them. 



Sach expedients as this^ are often resorted to by 
young Friends, to enable them to partake in the 
amosements of the public. I was frequently invited 
to join with them^ and laughed at heartily for my 
scmples ; for as I had not the look of a very plain 
Friend^ they took it for granted I had no principles to 
regulate my conduct. 

The business of the Cork Meeting was, as usual, a 
mere routine of that laid down in the Book of Discipline. 
In the preaching part, which was far below mediocrity, 
one Friend told us that '^ Christ was to be considered 
as a principle, not as a person," and no one objected to 
the heresy. 

I have, from time to time, attended almost every 
one of the Irish Meetings. Our own was always the 
most interesting. We saw a good deal of company; 
in fact, kept open house for about a week. Our pre- 
parations generally commenced about a month before- 
hand. We were a very large family, and must each, 
and all, have new dresses in the first place. Then 
the rooms were revivified, and every thing showy put 
carefully away. Our object was, to have every thing and 
every one, enveloped in a pleasing, delicate, and grace- 
ful drab. And as flowers are an allowed indulgence, 
and we had them in vast profusion, the contrast was 
elegant and enlivening. There was one minister who 
regularly came to us at these times. She was elderly, 
strikingly plain every way, and rich. She was an 
epicurean, and much time, cost, and thought were 
given, to have delicate morsels at all times for her. 
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This valuable minister^ as they called her, had a habit 
of borrowing money, not for herself, but for the use of 
different persons in whom she was interested, and she 
would give her word as security. My poor dear 
farther was often and heavily victimized. After eating 
a luxurious dinner, she would begin to get very silent ; 
her silence against tea-time came, would mount up to 
solemnity. When that, with hot muffins and plum 
cake, had been despatched, she would lay down her 
knitting, and begin to twirl her thumbs. Then, signi« 
ficant glances at my father ; and he, dear credulous crea- 
ture, would desire us all to lay by our various employ^ 
ments, and drop into silence. After this had continued 
about eight or ten minutes, she would unburden herself. 
Generally beginning with a text of Scripture, such 
as — " To obey is better than sacrifice." She would 
give a very good lecture on it for about five minutes. 
She never could keep on much longer, though she often 
tried. Then another long silence, and then she would 
kick the footstool on one side — ^a method of intimating 
that we might go about our business. And, addressing 
my father, she would beg him to oblige her with five 
minutes' conversation in another room. Well he knew, 
and we all knew, what was coming now. The amount 
she would require him to give was the only doubtful 
point. Bather than we should entertain any disre- 
spectful feeling towards an acknowledged minister of 
the Society, who professed to be led and guided in all 
things by the Spirit of Truth, he would yield to her 
demand. Sometimes it was one hundred pounds, 
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sometimes fifty; and we, rather than distress him, 
would pretend we had no sospidon of her trickery. 
She borrowed from him upwards of five hundred pounds 
in this manner, and never repaid it, or gave him sach> 
gaarantees, as wonld have enabled him to make 
a legal demand on her executors, when she died, leaving 
a property of nine hundred a year. 

There was a testimony issued by the Meeting, as is 
generally done for departed ministers, for this Friend. 
In it she was represented as an ornament to the Society, 
an experienced and devoted minister of the Gospel of 
Peace ; in short, she was made to appear as if a con- 
oeatratioQ of all virtue, fitith, and godliness, had been 
perleoted in her. 

Our Quarterly Meeting parties were often very 
amusing. I was invited to a large first day dinner, at 
which I met, aoiongst others, five sisters. They were 
aged from about twenty-five to seventeen, all well 
looking, the youngest quite handsome. They were all* 
dressed exactly alike, in dark greenish tabinets, muslin 
kerdiief, plated over the dress, and muslin mob caps. 
The eldest had been a constant attendant of these Meet- 
ings; the four others were now brought out for the first 
time. They had been desired when leaving home, to be- 
have like Anne, the eldest, to do whatever she did, to copy 
her. The dinner provided for us was, at the head of 
the table — a fine large loin of roast veal with force- 
meats, &o. At the foot was a cold joint of roast beef. 
At one side a ham ; at the other, boiled chickens, and 
vegetables in variety. The sisters ranged themselves 
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according to their i^es^ at one side. Friend Tench, 
the hostess, addresanjf one of the younger ones, asked 
-^" Jane may I help thee to some roast veal P** She 
glanced at Anne, looked timid, and then said, ** Oh ! 
I'm obliged to thee, not yet ; Til wait a bit.*' Friend 
Tench then addressed another — ** Susanna, may I help 
thee?" "TU wait a bit, too, if thee please," said 
Susanna, Friend Tench tried again. ** Rebecca, will 
thee have some veal?" I'll wait a bit too, if thee 
please," said Rebecca. Friend Tench did not know 
what to make of it, but she tried again, and addressed 
the eldest. '* Anne, what will thee take ? " I'll take 
some cold roast beef; I like cold meat on first days," 
said Anne. She was helped. And then again, Jane, 
and Susanna, and Rebecca, and Martha, were asked, 
and each one answered in the same words as Anne — 
'' ril take some cold roast beef, if thee j)lease. I like 
cold meat on first days." They were aU helped, and 
presently Anne handed up her plate, and said, '< Will 
thee give me a little of that nice gravy, and a bit of 
force-meat;" She got it, and up came the other plates, 
one after another, in their regular ages, from the other 
four, and each saying — " Will thee give me a little of 
that nice gravy, and a bit of force-meat?" It was 
difficult to maintain due gravity. In fact, the effort 
to do so, was painful ; and when the second course was 
placed on the table, and, " TU take some rice pudding, 
if thee please, I'm very fond of rice pudding," was 
again echoed, and re-echoed by the sisters, there was 
more than one of the company obliged to leave, the 
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room not to annoy Frienda by the mal-&-prop6a fit of 
oooghing which seized them. 

The sisters left the house soon after dinner, and were, 
as usual, commented on immediately after. ^' One would 
think they had no sense/' said one Friend, " repeating 
every word that Anne said, like parrots." '* Ah I no/' 
said kind and charitable Friend Tench, ^'they are 
young and innocent. They only showed the simplicity 
of their minds, by copying Anne a little too closely." 

Not long after, we heard that Rebecca, the simple- 
minded innocent, had been detected in the act of elopmg 
wiUi a dragoon soldier, with whom she had made 
acquaintance in the streets. Anne had her immediately 
conveyed to a very lonely house in the country, and 
great pains were taken to keep the affair secret, lest, as 
the Friends said, it might bring discredit on the cause 
of truth. "Not so," said my mother, "let it be 
known ; there is no harm done ; it is but the act of a 
silly ignorant girl, and perhaps it may convince some 
Friends, that the practice they dwell so much on, of 
keeping their young people out of temptation, is a very 
inefficient one. Give them principles to resist tempta- 
tion ; for all you can do is in vain, whilst you neglect 
to teach them the law of the Lord.'^ 

In our drawing-rooms, the elder women Friends 
were always given the upper and best seats ; next to 
them, sat the younger women and girls, and the men 
were crowded near the door. A very plain man or two, 
would be allowed to sit among the elder women — the 
rest were almost as much apart as on the Meeting's 
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seats. No one seemed ever to think of changing their 
chair. Once placed, you had to remain fixed the whole 
evening, so that it was a matter of consequence on 
coming into the room, to select an agreeable chatty 
neighbour for the time being. If you had not that, 
the only entertainment was listening to others. I was 
often so placed, and yet had my full share of enjoy- 
ment. 

There was one Benjamin, a yduth of the very 
Btraitest. His father had taken him away from school, 
after the first quarter, because the boy had said you, 
instead of thee. His father said, his son had already 
grown viscious. So poor Benjamin got no more school- 
ing. He told us that the height of his ambition was 
to be door-keeper to the Meeting, and to be allowed to 
8(mff the candles. Bess Chapman, who knew him 
well, had heard him one day regretting that no female 
had ever written to him ; and to gratify the simple 
boy, she wrote him a note, asking him could he tell 
her was there a copy of the Life of William Penn in the 
Meeting Library P Ben was delighted ; he had at last 
a woman's letter. He boasted of it. He tantalized 
his brother Dick by showing him the outside. He 
looked gloriously happy, and walked more lightly than 
ever. He met Bess, and thanked her ; and she said, 
^^ mind and keep it safe, Ben. It is not every young 
man I would write to.^' Soon after, as Bess was seated 
among her own companions, Dick stumbled across the 
room. *'Well," said he, "I saw thy letter to Ben." 
Ben was summoned over. " Ah ! Ben," said she, " I 
did not expect thee would shew my letter." 
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^^ I did not show it to any body/' said Ben. 

^ I saw it/' said Dick. 

" No, thee did not/' replied Ben. 

** Indeed I did, Bess/' said Dick, again. 

** How is this, Ben P" said she ; '' this is a serioos 
matter, I mnst know all abont it." 

Poor Ben was ready to cry. ^* Dont believe him/' 
said he, <^he is telling lies." 

'^ I am not telling lies/' said the other, ** I read it ; 
it is abont William Penn ; now, did not I read it.** 

Bess pnt on a grave face. ^'Tell me, Ben," said 
she severely, ^'has thee left my note carelessly about 
for pcfople to read." 

** No," said he, " indeed I did not, I kept it always 
rammed down into the bottom of my breeches pocket." 

^< And when thee was asleep at night, I stole it out 
of thy pocket, and read it," said Dick. 

Both of these sensible youths were shortly after 
promoted in the Meeting. 

Ignorance^ is no disqualification for Friends; on 
the contrary, when a strong-minded woman is in au- 
thority, she likes to have her nominees in the men's 
Meeting, sufficiently devoid of learning and natural 
intelligence, to be her willing coadjutors. 

As our ministers so constantly reminded us, that 
we were a more spiritually- minded people than any 
others — ^that our profession was the high and holy one, 
of being '^ at all times led and guided by the Spirit 
of Truth" — it was only natural, that I should expect 

* See Appendix, No. 5. 
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to find something superior in the general tone of con- 
versation, and attentively listen when plain friends 
were conversing near me. 

I was seated between Rebecca Stubbs and Anne 
WoodS; at a large Quarterly Meeting tea party. 
^' Anne/' said Rebecca, '' it is a long time since I met 
thee : six or seven years, I think. Thee used to attend 
our Quarterly Meetings much more frequently. How 
is that ? I hope thee has not lost thy interest in the 
discipline of our Society." 

" Oh ! no," said Anne, ** but I was not married 
then. I thought when I was marrying Isaac, that 
there would be nobody to prevent me going to all 
the Meetings ; and indeed, Rebecca, that was a great 
part of the reason I married him at all, but he wont 
let me go." 

^'I am surprised to hear thee saying so," replied 
Rebecca ; " for Isaac is a very consistent Friend ; he 
takes rather a prominent part in the discipline himself, 
and his judgment is considered to be very sound." 

" 1 know that," said the wife, " but for all that, he 
is very positive with me. When I told him I wished 
to go to any of the Quarterly Meetings, and I even 
told him that it was strongly borne in on my mind, 
that my concern to go was not altogether of myself: 
he said, it was fitter for me to stay at home, and mind 
my children. And more than that, Rebecca, he said, 
that our Women^s Meetings were all humbug ; that it 
was only for the sake of getting new bonnets, and new 
gowns, and shawls, and good eating, and talking among 
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ourselvefl, that we wanted to go atall. He woald not 
have let me come here now, only that I nareed him so 
well during his long illness, that he said he woald not 
refuse me a little pleasure." 

'* Thee astonishes me/' said Rebecca ; ** why Anne, 
dear, thee is to be pitied. Thee has a great deal to 
bear with." 

^ Oh V* replied Anne, ** I hope thee does not think 
1 said any thing against my husband. Isaac is very 
good and kind to me, I have not any fault at all to find 
with him." 

As Friends allow of no pastime whatever at these 
Quarterly Meeting parties, the only occupation is eat- 
ing, drinking, and talking. These were often indulged 
in to excess. I have seen the men reeling into the 
drawing-room, and heard them boast of having each 
got through fourteen tumblers of punch. I have heard 
them taunt a young man, and call him a "paper 
skull," because he had refused to drink more than one 
tumbler of punch. I have seen some of these high 
professors in*dulge in unbounded gormandizing ; and in 
eating, though happily not in drinking, some of the 
women rival the men. 

Friends do not approve of talking on religion. They 
say it is too solemn a subject to be discussed in a 
familiar manner ; and especially conversation on doc- 
trinal points is reprobated. Nevertheless, I sometimes 
heard opinions expressed, which were charming from 
iheir novelty, if nothing else. 

" Susanna,*' said I, " when a person dies, where docs 
the spirit go to ?" 
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" To heaven^ my dear, of course." 
''What appearaace will the spirit have ?** 
" We do not know, my dear, but it will have wings." 
*' Will it bear any resemblance to oar forms here on 
earth ?" 

** Oh ! dear, no ; for flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God." 

'' Can the spirit of a man be seen at all in heaven ?" 
'' Oh ! yes, at least the wings will be seen." 
Susanna was an elder, and of eonrse competent to 
expUin Friends' views. From her, I understood that 
spirits in heaven were something like butterflies on 
earth, flying about in great enjoyment, and having 
nothing to do. 

'' Martha," said I, to another elder, a nice, dear old 
woman, of whom I was very fond, '' can thee tell me 
what the Scripture means by the resurrection of the 
dead P" 

'* Certainly, dear ; it is, that though our bodies must 
die, and be consigned to the dark tomb, our spirits will 
live for ever in heaven," 

'* But, Martha, surely the spirit never dies ; it can- 
not be that ; the body dies, but not the spirit. Is it 
not so ?" 

" Ah ! my dear, we must not take a carnal view of 
the subject. These bodies of ours are worn oat on 
earth ; we shall have prepared bodies given to us : 
but it is, when we become quickened by the workings 
of the Spirit of Life within us, that we are raised from 
he death of sin, and brought into the newness of life. 
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The doctrine of the resarrection of the dead is not 
held by Friends generally. They confound it with 
regeneration. They spiritualize away the words of 
Scripture^ and hold their own mystical interpretation. 
I do not allude to Friends' writings^ or to the author- 
ized expression of their doctrines. I am merely stat- 
ing what they are^ as far as my own observation and 
experience go. 
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Corioiu Preachings — Printed Creed — Sermon against shellfl, coralo, 
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One of oar ministers had been appointed to the office^ 
very much against the judgment of the majority of the 
meeting. But she had interest and family connexions 
with several of the elders and overseers, and so she 
attained the acme of her ambition. Her preaching 
was very extraordinary. She would say, that she 
knew very well that her preaching was not liked — she 
expected no less — it was only the spiritually-minded 
who could underiitand and value a spiritual ministry. 
It was not her business to preach such things as would 
please the carnal heart — carnal ears would want carnal 
words. She was not bound to please, and she did not 
want to please, and she would not pin her faith on any 
man's sleeve. This Friend very rarely attempted to 
quote Scripture, and when she did, it was often incor- 
rectly. To look at her speaking, you would think she 
was in a passion, she often stamped her foot, and 
gesticulated violently. I often tried to make a carica- 
ture sketch of her, but in vain ; no caricature could 
equal the original grotesque writhings of her form and 
features. 
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There was a maD also in our Meeting, who, though 
he was not an acknowledged minister, was a permitted 
one. He^ too^ often gave us very queer sermons ; but 
they were better than the lady's, for if they did no 
goody they could do but little harm, as nobody could, 
by any possibility^ understand them. It was not un- 
usaal to hear him end thus : — '' I dont know whether 
yon understand me. It is very likely you dont. But 
I know myself what I mean." 

In consequence of these odd preachings, a report 
was spread through the town, that the Quakers were 
mere ranters^ that they were not Christians. My 
father was deeply grieved about it. He spoke to many 
of the Friends, but was not satisfied at the indifference 
they expressed to public opinion. He then consulted 
with my mother, and the result was, that he drew up a 
creed of what Friends' belief was, taken from that 
published by William Penn, and caused it to bo in- 
serted in each of the newspapers^ signed with his own 
name, and the names of two others, whom he prevailed 
on to sign it. 

The day after it had been published, I was walking 
with my father, when we met the Dean. He slipped 
his arm inside my father's, and said — " Well, John, I 
have been reading your creed thit) morning. How is 
it that none of your preachers have signed it ?" Ho 
replied, that it was not customary for women to sign 
public documents. '< But," said the Dean, '< when they 
perform public acts, and briog discredit on public 
bodies, ought they not publicly to repair the evil done ? 

F 
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Ah ! John, I know very well how it is. That creed is 
your creeds not theirs. Good bye. Yoa are a great 
deal too good for the people yoa belong to.'' 

After this^ as if to defy public opinion^ the same 
Martha became more violent in her declamations, more 
absurd in her choice of topics for discourse ; may I not 
say, more blasphemous in her assumptions of Divine 
inspiration. And yet, there we sat. Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, year after year, silently listening to -these atro- 
cious outpourings of a self-righteous and very conceited 
fanatic. Upwards of three hundred sensible men and 
women, solemnly respectful hearers of the rankest 
nonsense. 

In our Women's Monthly Meetings she was even 
worse, if possible. The minutest trifle in which she 
knew of any one disagreeing with her opinion^ imme- 
diately became the subfect of invective. Even her 
own sisters were not spared. One of them had a taste 
for collecting shells, spars, minerals, and corals, and 
one day she placed some choice specimens on the 
chimney-piece of their common sitting-room. Martha 
saw, but said nothing to her sistsr at the time. She 
gathered up, and nursed her wrath until the next 
Monthly Meeting, and then poured it out. I fancy I 
can see her now, as she stood on her elevated platform, 
her bonnet poking at least six inches over her face, her 
bosom tightly braced in a dark drab, skinny shawl. 
Her long arms, swaying round and round in her ex- 
citement, and occasionally a stamp of the angry foot. 
Apd when, by her very vehemence, her breathing 
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fidledy she would stop a moment^ knit her brows, and 
drawing her thin lips apart, dendi her large black 
teeth. And what was the subject of this invective P 
** That people professing the high character of spiri- 
tnality whidh belonged to the Society of Friends ; that 
the deseendents of those worthy predecessors to whom 
it was given nobly and boldly to testify against the 
vanities and oorraptiomi of the world ; that such highly 
iavonred ones, should blindly fall into the snare of the 
devil ; that the shining of the light within should be 
so neglected and disregarded ; that occasion should be 
given to the adversary to reproach the true seed, by 
the specious notion, that it was no hafkm to indulge a 
taste for the beauties of nature, by collecting spars, 
and shells, and corals. Oh ! it was a specious device 
of the ardi enemy : first, they are looked at, and ad- 
mired; then they are bought, and the eye gratified 
with their shining colours. And Satan wont stop there. 
Oh ! no ; then they are put on the chimney-piece, and 
the attention is distracted firom its holy meditations ; 
^en the ^Mmy triumphs, and the soul is lost — lost for 
ever." She aarared us that it was entirely without 
her own will that: she spoke thus ; but that the call 
was 80 decided, that she dare not be unfaithfiil, or peril 
her own peace by keeping silence. 

The preadiers of the Society — all of them, men and 
women, the very best of them — are constantly in the 
habit of saying, that it is against their own will that 
they stand up to speak in Meetings ; that it is very 
palnfiil to them to have to address their Friends. And 
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that they are compelled to speak, by the fear of the 
light which is in them being withdrawn^ if they sit 
quiet. They say, " they have been made willing to 
give up to the requirings of truth." In fact, they give 
their hearers to understand that they consider they have 
conferred a compliment on the Almighty, in consenting 
to do his work. Instead of being, as good and faithful 
servants, glad of an opportunity of service, they tell 
us they perform it unwillingly, and as a distasteful 
task. How strange ! Can it be, that any appointed 
minister, who has himself drank of the cup of salva- 
tion, and knows the only way which God has revealed 
to man, whereby atonement for sinners may be made — 
can such a one see souls perishing for lack of that 
knowledge, and feel it irksome to instruct them ? 
Impossible. The true minister of the Gospel delights 
in his callings ; it is his meat and drink to do his Mas- 
ter's work, and to bring sinners to the knowledge of 
salvation by the blood of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is customary to draw out a list of the names of 
all the young men belonging to each Meeting. They 
are then expected, in rotation, to act as guides to 
Friends travelling in the ministry ; and if these min- 
isters wish it, (as with a few honourable exceptions, 
they always do,) to pay their travelling expenses for 
them. 

The guide thus acts as courier, and the ministers 
are raised in general estimation by this deferential 
attention. Some of the young men do not at all like 
the office imposed upon them. Others, candidates for 
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office, deem it an honour. An acquaintance of mine 
had repeatedly tried to evade the disagreeable duty, 
but in Tain ; at last he resolved to play them a trick, 
and did so. The minister, and his attendant friend, 
an elder ; they always travel in couples, something on 
the same plan as the Jesuits, who appoint one of their 
body to be a guardian angel to their novices, in reality 
to watch that no cause of scandal shall arise to the 
Society. These Friends travelled in a very snug close 
carriage, which only held two. The guide was ex- 
pected to ride his own horse beside them, a distance of 
twenty miles, the weather cold and wet. He con- 
trived that both his own horse and theirs should begin 
to flag on the road as they approached any town or 
village ; then he kept them shivering in the cold for a 
time sufficiently long to make them unwilling to refuse 
the glasses of good strong punch he presented to them. 
And against the journey was ended, he had them 
both in a state of uproarious hilarity, which startled 
the sober quiet family who had been all day expect- 
ing them. The guide hurried away ; and, as he anti- 
cipated, was never again asked to act as courier to 
travelling Ministers. 

When a minister inclines to travel, he, or I should say, 
she — ^for ther§ were then only two men ministers in all 
Ireland, and a host of women — is expected to announce 
their intention on the First Day Morning Meeting. 
When the Friends have shaken hands, the way they 
always break up Meeting, the Clerk calls out, "Mem- 
bers are requested to keep their seats." All who are 
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not Members must walk away. Then the minister 
rises^ and lays her concern before the Meeting ; and 
hopes her Friends will express their feelings on the 
snbject^. as though she is made willing to surrender 
herself to the service required, she is alsd willing to 
leave the matter to the decision of her Friends. Then, 
one after another, the plain Friends will rise, and say, 
they ^* feel unity with the dear Friend in her prospect 
of service ;'* or, they "hope their dear Friend will be 
strengthened to perform the arduous imdertaking she 
has laid before them." This is the usual routine. 
On one occasion in our Meeting, a man Friend rose 
after these customary speeches had been made, and 
said, " I think it would be satisfactory, if our Friend 
would inform us what the duty is to which she considers 
herself called ?*' She rose, and somewhat haughtily, 
replied, " She wished to obtain a certificate from the 
Monthly Meeting, to enable her to visit the families of 
Friends residing within the compass of the Dublin 
Monthly Meeting, and also some other parts of the 
Leinster province." The same Friend, again asked, 
" Will our Friend inform us, is it her design to visit 
Friends* families generally through the province of 
Leinster, or only the Meetings ?" She was very much 
annoyed at these questions, and replied, " She hoped 
Friends would leave her at liberty to follow the lead- 
ings of conscience." Another then stood up, and 
addressing the questioner, began — " Take o£f thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground." Another said, "When Ephralm 
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wpBke trembling; he exalted himself; bot when he 
offended in Baal^ he died.'' Of oonrse nobody else 
Yolnnteered to question or gainsay the Friend's propo- 
waly for it is not pleasant to get even a pioos rebuff in 
80 public a manner. 

This was the only occasion on which I heard the 
sUghtest demur made at granting the required certifi- 
% eate ; but my mother told me, that in another Meeting, 
a woman one first-day, laid before the Meeting, 
her ^ oonoem to perform the arduous undertaking of 
▼isiting Meetings in England, and sitting with &milies 
as often, and wherever, truth might open the way." 
Immediately as she resumed her seat in the gallery, 
her husband, far down in the Meeting, an honest quiet, 
sensible looking man, rose up and said — *' He hoped 
Friends would not encourage his wife in the plan she 
had taken into her head of travelling in Fngland. 
That she was acting in opposition to his known wishes. 
That it was an unnatural thing of her to leave her 
baby, three months old, and five small children, to go 
pleasuring for two years in England, the time she in- 
tended to absent herself from her family duties ; and 
that he did not believe the Almighty would approve of 
her so doing." When he resumed his seat, one after 
another of the Friends spoke on the subject ; one and 
all expressing deep sympathy with their much tried 
Friend in her painful situation ; hoping she might be 
strengthened firom above, to yield herself to the requir- 
ings of duty ; and assuring her, that it was given to 
them to say, she would be favoured with the incomings 
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of peace ; and that her devotedness to the service 
required of her^ was a proof that the Society was still 
a highly favoured one. She got her certificate, a clear 
one, without any mention of her husband's dissent from 
it. She travelled about in England for more than two 
years, and was thought a great deal of there. She 
entirely neglected her husband and family ; but with 
our ministers, these minor duties are always subordinate 
to the public practices of their calling. 

It is a very extraordinary fact, that so many of the 
preachers neglect their families, that the wildest, and I 
believe I might say, the most notoriously irreligious 
young men in the Society, are the sons of preaching 
women. 

The most scandalous deeds I have ever heard of 
among Friends, or among any people — immorality in 
its most hideous forms, licentiousness, and dishonour- 
able conduct — are in ministers' families ; and provided 
public attention is not awakened to them, the sin is 
covered, and the sinner walks erect among his people. 
But if the o£fence become known, then indeed the 
offender is diowned by the Society, unless there is 
wealth and interest among the high Friends to assist 
the guilty in escaping. I have known more than one 
instance where the delinquent did not wish to be dis- 
owned, and to avoid it, put on a plainer garb, and a 
broader brim than ever; and thus, backed by his 
mother's influence, not only escaped censure, but 
actually rose very high in the estimation of our wor- 
thies. 
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The only office my mother oould be prevailed od to 
accept in our Meeting, was that of being on the Com- 
mittee for the poor. A small subscription was made 
at each Monthly Meeting, for the support of the few 
poor Friends who belonged to us. Adjoining our 
Meeting-house, was the Friends' poor-house, in which 
five women had each a good room, comfortably fur- 
nished ; they were allowed a small supply of coals and 
candles, and three-pence half-penny a day, to find 
themselves in food. Clothing was generally given by 
one or another of the Friends, independent of the allow- 
ance from the Meeting- Fund. I often accompanied my 
mother in her visits to these poor women, and often 
went of messages from her to them. They complained 
sadly of the small pittance. And at last, my mother 
resolved to speak on their behalf in the Meeting. It 
was the only time I ever heard her speak there ; and 
then she just said, she hoped the allowance would be 
raised to sixpence, as it was not creditable to the 
Meeting, or right, she thought, that the very few poor 
they had to maintain, should have their wants so badly 
supplied. When she resumed her seat, about half a 
dozen rose, one after another — fine, fat, well-fed women 
■^— to object to any increase. One said, she " had 
already calculated, and was quite satisfied the allowance 
made was ample." Another, that ''she would not 
object, but that it would be a precedent, which it might 
not suit the Meeting to follow at all times." And one 
saucy creature, who has since joined the White Quakers, 
said — ** I feel called on to say to the Friend who has 
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thought fit to make this strange proposal — go thou, 
and sweep before thy own door, bnt meddle not with 
those hallowed thmgs which thou understandest not." 
The poor women were present during this scene ; and 
on our next visits expressed great regret at having 
asked her interference, as it had subjected her to 
insult on their behalf. They were all very grateful to 
her, she gave them liberty to come walk in our shrub- 
beries whenever they pleased; they often availed 
themselves of the permission, and returned home, laden 
with meat, tea, eggs, and such like comforts. 

I never knew or heard of a poor man Friend. As 
poverty generally results from some imprudence, I 
think the burden is got rid of, by testifying against 
that imprudence, and disowning the individual. Several 
cases occurred to my knowledge, which we, who ven- 
tured to think and speak too, thought very suspicious. 
Certainly, the circumstances under which they were 
disowned, were far more the result of chance, or the 
conduct of others, than any sinful designs on their own 
part ; and were but trifles light as air, in comparison 
of the deeds of others who still hold the first places. 

The Committee for examining into the management 
of the Provincial Schools, is held at the time of the 
Quarterly Meeting ; and in that Meeting, a dozen or 
more Friends are appointed to examine the children in 
their studies, as well as to see to the general arrange- 
ment of the establishment. 

On one of these occasions, my sister was appointed, 
and went with the others. A class of about ten girls. 
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was giren her. The exammation of their adTanoement 
In secular learning was quite satis&ctory to her. Then 
she asked them questions on religion. They could 
repeat the words of their catechism^ but were ignorant 
of the meaning. She tried them with the simplest 
questions^ such as she was in the habit of putting to 
the children at the Infant School^ but in vain; they 
knew nothing. At last she said^ ^^ Well^ let me hear 
yoo repeat the Lord's Prayer." One only, out of the 
ten, could do it, and she had only been one month at 
the school. As she said herself, ^'she had not had 
time to forget it." My sister then tried had they been 
well instructed in the history of Quakerism, and asked 
them who was the first Friend? They all replied 
together, ^' Our master.'' It is customary when the 
examination is ended, for all the visitors to sign a paper 
for the next Meeting, stating how they found the 
school, afifairs, and that they were satisfied at the 
instructicMi given. My sister refused to sign it, because 
she was not satisfied at all, that the most important 
part of all education — religion, had been so neglected. 
The others urged and entreated her to sign it, and said, 
such a thing was never known as for any one to object 
to the management in all points of the very consistent 
Friends who had the care of the school. It was in 
vain, she would not sign it for them. So that in the 
report for the Meeting, they were obliged to leave out 
the word unanimotcs, which was always hitherto 
inserted. 
There is a catechism, pubUshed for the use of these 
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schools, which has heen approved of by the Society. 
It is the production of Richard Alien, a minister ; and in 
it I find this question and answer embodied in many 
words — " Is the sacrifice of our Lord on the cross, 
sufficient to ensure our acceptance with God ?*' Answer, 
"No." Such is the teaching given at Provincial 
Schools. No wonder the pupils so often turn out as 
they do. No wonder that the Leinster Provincial 
School, where the vilest sin was practised, was at last 
obliged to be given up, and its hypocritical master to 
fly the country. No wonder that the scores of young 
Friends educated there should prove irreligious ; and, 
as some of them to my own knowledge are, infidels. 

One morning we were greatly startled and annoyed, 
by two constables coming to our house with a warrant 
to arrest my brother, on a charge which had been 
sworn against him, of shooting at a woman with intent 
to kill. We were seated at the breakfast table, when 
the men came in, and very civilly, though firmly, told 
their business. " George," said my father, " how is 
this ? Explain it." " Father," he replied, " I cannot 
explain it, for I know nothing about it." They went 
together to the magistrate, who, knowing our family so 
well, consented at last to take a very large bail. My 
brother was in the habit of riding to his farm every 
morning, and returning late in the evening. He had 
a large dairy, and had sold the produce of it to Anty 
Eeene, a farmer's daughter, who again retailed it in 
the town. This Anty Eeene had been some twenty 
pounds in my brother^s debt, and he refused to give her 
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farther credit^ and was about contracting with another 
woman^ who was a rival in the trade with Anty. Oh! 
bow anxiously we waited for the day when the trial 
shonld come on. George was the only one of the 
family who looked calm or happy, his spirits never 
failed him. Anty Eeene swore, that on a certain 
evening, Mr. George had been riding home from his 
fiurm ; that he was dressed in a large white over-coat, 
and mounted on a black mare with a long tail ; that a 
little terrier dog ran beside him ; that when he came 
to the old tompike gate, he overtook her ; that he rode 
beside her for some distance, demanding his money ; 
that she begged and prayed him to allow her time, and 
that she would pay him all fairly ; that he got into a 
passion, and said, he would shoot her on the spot if 
she did not pay him at once ; that she became frightened, 
and ran away, and that then he fired at her with a 
pistol which he drew from his breast, and that the 
shots had gone through the hood of the blue cloth cloak 
she wore. She produced the cloak with six holes, 
which were very like shot holes. She had one witness, 
a man, who swore that he was on the road at the time, 
and hearing the gentleman talking angrily, he had hid 
himself in the ditch, to listen and watch. He also 
swore to the horse and the coat, and the dog, and the 
pistols ; and that he saw the shot fired, and the gentle- 
man then put spurs to his horse, and gallop away ; 
that he then ran up to the poor frightened woman, and 
saw the holes made by the shots quite close to her 
forehead. This was the charge, and unless he could 
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clear himself of it^ the punishment was transportation 
for life. He confessed that it was true he had been on 
the road at the time stated ; the horse, the coat, the 
dog — all that was true ; he had a brace of pistols in 
his breast-pocket, but all the rest he denied ; he had 
seen a woman on the road, but he did not speak to her, 
or know who it was. He had no witness to call ; he 
acknowledged having refused to give Anty further 
credit; and also, that he had said she would be sorry 
for her dishonesty, by which he meant, that her rival 
would get the town business. The general impression 
on hearing all that could be said on both sides, was, 
that George was guilty. Many of the gentlemen pre- 
sent, went over to my father, when the first day's investi- 
gation was over, and expressed great feeling for him. 
He thanked them, but said — *'I am happy in the 
belief that my son is innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge." They did not think so. The lawyers said it 
was a bad business, and advised George to compromise 
it with Anty ; who they had private reasons to know, 
would accept of fifty pounds, and drop the prosecution. 
He indignantly refused. That night few of us could 
sleep ; the sworn evidence against our darling brother 
was so strong, so incontrovertible. My father did not 
tell us so, but we all knew that he spent the night in 
prayer. It was an agonizing thought, that his own 
dear son, than whom, a more kind, gentle, generous 
and upright man, never lived, should be transported 
like a felon. He cast his care upon his God, and found 
Him strong to save. 
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On cross-questioning the man witness, at the final 
hearing, he was observed to tremble violently; and 
then, most nnexpectedly, he declared, that what he and 
Anty had sworn to, was all false ; that she had burnt 
the holes in her cloak with a knitting needle, while he 
was standing by her ; that she gave him ten shillings 
to be her false witness ; that he and she were on the 
road together, and saw Mr. George pass by, but had not 
spoken to him at all ; bat on that night they planned 
the accosation to revenge Anty about the dairy. When 
asked, why he now confessed the truth P he said, *' the 
devil had come to him in the night, and said, "Ah! I 
have you now — you have perjured your soul — come 
off— I have a fine hot hell ready for you/' And that 
he was so much frightened, he could not help telling, as 
if others knew it, it would not feel so heavy on himself. 

My brother was acquitted, and Anty prosecuted by 
the crown for perjury, was imprisoned for two years. 
And when that was over, her relations sent her to 
America; they were ashamed, they said, to hold up 
their heads while she was in the country. 
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Friend Flannil, the American Minister — Funeral Sermon at the 
Grave — Sadden Death — Gresham^s Hotel — Escape from a Knave 
— Family Visit — Dress — ^Visits firom the Overseers about Draw- 
ing — French — Similarity of Popery and Quakerism. 

In October, 1827, we were sitting one evening around 
the fire, when two young men of our Meeting walked 
in. They came to ask could we accommodate the 
American Friend, James Flannil, and his travelling 
companion, an English minister, with bed and board 
for a week or two, as they proposed not only to attend 
the Quarterly Meeting, but also to visit families. Ours 
was not the usual house for travelling Friends to come 
to. We were not plain enough to have that honour in 
general, at least, not while another house where the 
fare was equally good, and the dress of the family 
more consistent, was to be had. On the present occa- 
sion, something had occurred to render Friend Flannil's 
visit inconvenient to others, and a deputation had been 
sent to try what could be done at our house. My 
father immediately agreed to receive both the Friends ; 
we were quite delighted, and promised to look sober 
and plain. The necessary preparations were made ; 
a double bedded room was got ready ; an abundant 
marketing sent home, and a plentiful supply of pastries, 
jellies, and all such creature comforts laid in. We had 
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•everal other Friends on a visit with ns, and several 
had oome to spend the day with us, when about three 
o'dock on seventh-day, we saw a post chaise drive up 
the lawn. We all ran to the windows, exclaiming — 
•'Here comes the American/' "Oh! no," said one, 
** it cannot be,*' the chaise is empty ; look, the windows 
are all blinded.'* So it was, all shut up — the glass 
panes down and the blinds up ; yet it drove to the 
door; the steps were let down, and out crawled an 
enormously large man. He was followed by a nice 
looking little elderly Friend, with a black velvet cap 
on the top of his head. And after him, stepped out a 
dight young man, the guide from Youghal Meeting, 
who^merely saw the other two safe into the house, and 
then stepped back into the chaise, opened the windows, 
and drove o£f. 

I must describe Friend Flannil. He was six feet 
four inches high, large boned, and coarse-looking in 
the extreme. A great shapeless white cloth coat, lined 
with light green, covered him all over. His feet were 
enveloped in huge mocassin boots, and his countenance 
was indicative, in a remarkable manner, of crossness 
and discontent. His companion, Isaac Haldwell, was 
a plain Friend, and a preacher also ; a most gentle- 
manly-looking person, and prepossessed us veiy much 
by the quiet smile of drollery, with which he watched 
the impression made on us by the uncouth figure of 
the American. When the baggage was settled, and 
Friends seated in the parlour, Friend Haldwell re- 
marked, how pleasant it was to look about him. He 

o 
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walked to the window^ and seemed so Qnoommoiily 
pleased at gazing on the hded glories of October in 
(he conntry, tiiat we asked him how it happened he 
had arrived with dosed blinds. ''Why/' said he, 
** that is the very reason I enjoy every thing so mnch 
now. It was not very {feasant travelling so to in the 
dark; and through Lismore, too^ that I wished so 
mnch to see, and the Blackwater — I was really vexed ; 
bat" — and he looked round with a comical smile — 
** ke would not let the glasses be up." Somebody 
in Cork unfortunately asked him how he liked Ire- 
land P to whidi he replied, '' I did not come from 
America to see the country." The same question was 
put to him in Toughal, very naturally, by another 
Friend. It made him angry, and he said ^ he did not 
look at the country, nor he would not look at it; it 
was not worth looking at, for the trees were no bi^er 
than American bushes ; and he did not like to see 
so many houses, and no woods." Therefore, he had 
compelled his two unfortunate fellow-travellers to drive 
all that long way without a glimpse of light Friend 
Haldwell whispered — '* He does many queer things ; 
but he is a great minister, and we must overlook his 
little peculiarities." 

A smothered laugh induced the speakers to look 
round. Friend Flannil had drawn his chair close to 
the fire ; he had taken off his mocassins, and the view 
of his very tattered dirty stockings, accounted for the 
laugh. We all became silent, watching what he was 
going to do. The trowsers were dawn up to the 
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kneoiy (there were teyeral ladies in the rooniy our 
UMUtl Qnarterly Meeting guests,) a curious garter, 
made of the bark of a tree and twine, was thrown 
down on the rug, and the stoddngs deliberately taken 
off, exhibiting to our wondering ejes, two of the very 
dirtiest, and biggest feet I had ever beheld. Friend 
Flannfl, perfectly regardless of the presence of any 
one, held up his feet alternately to the fire, wanning 
and nibbing them, and grumbling tiiat the fire was no 
good, because it was made of coal, instead of wood as 
he said it ought to be. When the feet were wanned 
and rubbed enough, he began to look about him, and 
^ talk. '<Do you call this living in the country? 
I am sure I dont" Then to my father — *^ Art thou 
married? Are these all thy children ?" <'0h! no," 
be replied ; (some of the company were as old, and 
older than himself;) ^ these young ones here are 
mine.'' ** £ugh," said Friend Flannil, ^* they are very 
puny. I have three sons, and the lowest of them is 
six feet three ; I guess thou cant match that." An 
irrepressible laugh ran round the room, and poor papa 
looked nnserable, fearing the stranger would be 
offended; but Friend Haldwell whispered, '^Do not 
be uneasy ; he will never imagine it possible any one 
would laugh at him." 

Dinner being announced, a considerable delay took 
place putting on the old stockings, &c. &c. He was 
invited to go into another room to wash his hands, 
but positively refused. ''What shall we do with him ?" 
asked my mother of Friend Haldwell ** Really,'' said 
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he> '^ I do not know ; but do what thou wilt, he never 
thinks of taking oJQTence/' She then ordered a basin 
of water, &c. into the room before us all, and said 
to him — " Dinner is waiting, and thy hands must be 
washed — pray be quick/* *'Eugh," said he, "how 
mighty particular thou art/' However, the ablutions 
were performed in a kind of way, and then he was 
requested to walk into the dining-room. He sat still, 
and looked about, and seeing the butler standing at the 
door, he called out — " Here, thee I man, bring in the 
dinner then, can't thee, if it is ready/' With a great 
deal of difficulty he was induced to go into the dining- 
room, which at last he did, by running past every onl^ 
He was placed at my mother^s left hand at table, and 
the rest of us, twenty-two in number, took our places. 
Scarce were we seated, when Friend Flannil^s tall, 
awkward form rose ; he grasped the salt cellar, 
stretched it half way down the table, and threw it 
all about. He said, ^' I hate them buckets of salt. 
Mother, never put one near me again ; mind, I hate 
salt." He occasionally used his knife and fork, but 
much more frequently his fingers. He called for coffee, 
which not being ready, he said, " Go, get it ; I'll wait 
for it ;" and he went over to the fire until it was pre- 
pared. Then he came back to his seat, and ate fish 
in his fingers, and drank coffee, scolding, and growling 
incessantly, and ordering " the Mother" to go get him 
one thing or another. 

After dinner, Jane Dalton came in, to pay her re- 
spects to the American Friend, and to invite him to 
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dine with her mother on first-day. She approached 
him almost with reverence^ as a superior being. She 
said^ ** My Mother^ Mary Dalton — thoa hast probably 
heard her name — sent me to see thee, and to invite 
thee to dine with us to-morrow, between Meetings. 
She would wish to become acquainted with thee." 
" £ugh/' said Friend Flannil. " I dont know her, or 
thee either ; nor I dont want to know her ; and thee 
may go back, and tell her that ; and I'll not go dine 
with her ; I'll stay with * the Mother.' Thee may go." 
Poor Jane ! — such a rebuff — from the American Friend 
too, — so many present — the ill-concealed laughter— 
tiie gaping, grinning servants — my father's look of 
agony; for he was pained to the heart to see ''an 
inspired minister" so rude to a female. It was a most 
amusing scene; and was ended by my mother most 
peremptorily desiring Friend Flannil to speak politely ; 
that Friends in Ireland must be treated courteously. 
He tried to run out of the room ; but she insisted that 
he should sit down, and listen to her. She told him 
it was very kind of Jane to ask him, and that he must 
accept her invitation. "Well," said he, «I will, if 
thou bids me." 

The evening wore away ; he called for meat at tea, 
and ate slice after slice of cold roast beef in his fingers, 
as another person would bread and butter ; and when 
going to bed, said he must have something to eat in 
the night. Ho ordered the parlour fire to be kept 
lighting, and a tray with bread and cheese, and porter, 
to be left for him. After laughing more than we ever. 
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Iftoghed in one day before, we all retired. About three 
o'clock in the morning, the whole house was alarmed. 
We started up in our beds, and listened; fdmiture 
seemed thrown about, and at last screams were heard 
from the servants' rooms. My father took a light, and 
went down stairs, agitated and anxious. The cause of 
the disturbance was soon discovered. Friend Flannil 
unclad, had gone from his room in quest of the bread 
and cheese ; he had lost his way in the dark, and 
wandered into the servant maids' apartments. They 
were frightened at the great tall white hrm. It was 
a moonlight night. They never imagined who it was, 
but thought it was a ghost, and screamed with terror* 
He, finding his mistake, threw down a chair in his 
hurry to be o£f, and then rushed into another room, 
rousing the sleepers there too, and then down another 
stairs, throwing about candlesticks, and every thing 
he happened to meet with. With difficulty he was got 
back to his bed, and we finished our sleep. 

The following morning Friend Haldwell looked pale, 
and worn, and wan, and confessed to having had a 
wretched night. Friend Flannil had disturbed him so 
often, that he said, " he was quite tired of the duty he 
had undertaken." 

The American disdained to use a spoon eating eggs ; 
and altogether his manners were so revolting, that it 
was unanimously determined henceforth he should take 
his meals at a table by himself, my mother, persuading 
him that it was her Irish mamier of especially honour- 
ing an American guest. 
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We all went to Meeting, and there Friend Flannil 
astonished all the assembly with his sermon. After 
the osoal long panse of a Friends' Meeting, his hnge 
gannt fonn was seen to rise in the gallery, and to 
shake itself. Then the queer hat was taken off, and 
laid on the ground, the coat unbuttoned, and he began 
in a voice loud and gruff. ^ There was once an old 
horse, and he had a sore leg." This strange text drew 
all eyes on the man. He enlarged for nearly an hour 
on it^ with great yolnbility ; described the appearances 
as only one could have done, who had witnessed the 
symptoms and treatment of veterinary disease ; and 
drew a kind of moral from it; that we were all as 
diseased as the old horse, as disgusting as the horrid 
picture he had drawn, and that Quakerism was the 
only cnre. Of course many conmients were made on 
sudi a sermon as this, although Friends are often told 
it is ver^ wrong to make any remark on addresses 
which are considered to proceed from '* immediate in- 
spiration;" but this induced many to disregard the 
general rule. One said, *' it was a wonderfully deep 
discourse." Another, ** that it contained a great deal 
of bidden mesmng.'' Another, ^ that we must be as &r 
advanced ourselves in Christian experience, to be able 
to understand it" Another, *' that it was scandalous 
to hear sadi kn^age in a place of worship." And 
another, ^ for my part, 1 think the man is mad." I 
believe very many agreed in this last opinion, but were 
timid of saying so. 

After Meeting, he went to dine with Mary Dalton ; 
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and we had a very large company dining with us^ and 
were amusing oarselves talking of, and laughing at 
the strange American minister. Whilst we were in 
the middle of dinner^ however, in walked Flannil, with 
great coat and hat on. We asked him ''was any 
thing the matter, that he had left Mary Dalton's so 
soon ?** He said, '' Yes ; I dont like her, she is so 
fat, and her house has a wall opposite to it, and I like 
to see something green." We asked had he dined? 
'^ Yes ; I eat a hit, and then I came away .^ '' Did Mary 
Dalton know he was going away P^ '' No ; she looked 
so fat, I only said I was going out for a minute.'' ''But 
that was rude.** " Well, I dont care." Presently afiter, 
came a young man up the lawn looking after him. 
He told us that Flannil had snatched the leg of a tur- 
key up in his fingers, and gohhled it up, before any 
(me at the table was helped, and then ran out of the 
house, actually frightening the good Friends. ^ 

The next day at dinner, we had another scene. He 
was as usual placed at a small side table by him- 
self, but near my mother. We were all eating, and 
enjoying ourselves, when suddenly he exclaimed, in a 
loud unearthly voice that made the knives and forks 
drop out of our hands — " Something is going to hap- 
pen.*' Poor mamma turned pale ; the servants stood 
aghast, and wonder sat on each countenance. We 
asked — " What, what is the matter ?" He slowly re- 
plied — "Something dreadful — oh! dreadful!" After 
what seemed a long time of painful suspense, he said, 
" I feel all down my leg and foot, like pins and needles 
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pricking me." '' Oh !" said one of my brothers, ** the 
man's foot is asleep — that's all." And such a fit of 
laughter followed, as was, I am very sure, never before 
heard at a Quarterly Meeting dinner party ; even poor 
papa laughed in spite of himself, and never from that 
day out, even tried to persuade us to respect this 
man, who was sent from America with the sanction 
and approval, by letters and epistles, of three Yearly 
Meetings there, to preach in this country as an inspired 
minister of the Christian religiofi — who was forwarded 
to Ireland from England, with the full approbation of 
the English Meetings; and again sent from Dublin 
down to the South, as something far more holy than 
common. 

In the evenings he would lie on the sofa, full length, 
and scold any one who came near him; calling old 
ladies, " child," bidding them " get away'* — " young 
woman, thy breath is not sweet," to one ; and when 
tea was handed round; he addressed one nice English 
Friend, with — "Here thee, go get me some meat." 
She went, and brought him some slices of cold meat. 
He turned them over and over again, with his fingers, 
dashed his tea awkwardly over her nice silk dress, 
and then scolded her heartily, and greased her with 
his hands, in the most outrageously rude manner. 
•And yet the plain Friends, many of whom were present, 
still looked on him as a holy man, and coveted a word, 
even a cross word, from him. It would weary to tell 
all his extravagancies, his dirtiness, his profanation 
of religion ; yet to this man, and the conversations 
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relative to him, I am deeply indebted ; for it was these 
scenes that first opened my eyes to the false preten- 
sions of Quakerism. It was seeing such a man honour- 
ed — a man who seemed not to possess one redeeming 
trait of virtue or amiability — who was entirely ignorant 
of the Scriptures — ^who was as ignorant as he was 
selfish, and as selfish as he was knavish and cunning ; 
it was seeing such a disgrace to the name of Chris- 
tianity honoured, and almost reverenced by the whole 
body of Friends in Amerii^, England, and Ireland ; 
it was seeing this, that first inclined me to think it 
possible that Friends might be in error ; and conviction 
that they were mistaken in one point, gradually opened 
the way to look at others, until at length, and not 
without thought, and prayer, and research, and years 
of carefiil study, I am now clearly of opinion, that 
Quakerism is not what it professes to be — a pure 
form of Christianity ; but a deep and subtle delusion ; 
where some truth is mixed up with great error — ^where 
the most soul-deluding doctrines are clothed in the 
garment of superior sanctity — where imagination is 
substituted for inspiration — where spiritual pride as- 
sumes the form of mock humility, and external forms 
take the place of dedication of heart — where the ignorant 
and the hypocritical take the lead, and where the 
substance, the life of religion — faith in the blood of 
Jesus Christ, is never mentioned ; at least I can say, 
after being for forty years a Quakeress, and hearing all 
the ]»est preadiers the Society produces, I never heard 
n Meetings, either for worship or discipline, 'Hhat 
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salTatioD was to be obtained an^f throagh tbat precious 
blood." 

At my fiUJier's suggestion, Friend Flannil was sent 
bade to his congenial woods, without finishing his in- 
tended yisitings ; but not before one of our wealthy 
qiinsters had testified against such an unusual quench- 
ing of the Spirit, by settling on him an annuity of 
fifty pounds per annum. 

Friend Flannil's text was indeed a very extraordi- 
naary one ; but quite as strange as his, have been the 
texts chosen by some of our own countrymen. Dublin 
Meeting once beheld a venerable patriarchal old man, 
whose white shining locks fell on hb shoulders, rise in 
the preachers' gallery, and thus commence: ''Good 
morrow morning, my fine, first-day morning gallery 
bucks ; what brings you here to-day ? A light heart, 
and a thin pair of breeches, will carry you through, 
my brave boys." 

And another time, a tall portly man, in the same 
place, after slowly rising, and slowly taking o£f his 
broad brim, and slowly laying it down on the ground 
beside him, in tibe same slow way took off his great 
coat, folded it up, and laying it down beside the hat, 
addressed them thus: '< Oh ! my dear friends, I have 
a great concern on my mind, that you should take off 
your sins, and lay them down, as I have done my hat 
and coat." 

One of our preachers having died, we, as usual, 
attended the funeral. Friends' funerals in Ireland are 
oonduoted widi great quietness and solemnity — much 
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more so, I think, than in England, On this occasion, 
the day after we heard of the Friend's death, as she 
was one for whom we all felt much respect, we went 
to the hoQse, and sat in silence with the bereaved 
family for about half an hour. Then we were invited 
up stairs to see the pallid form. One of her daughters 
told us of her aJQTection and uprightness, and of her 
great goodness and kindliness to the poor people in 
her neighbourhood, and that she had always some 
work for them on her hands. But she did not tell, 
that which I was greatly wishing to know, whether 
she died in a happy assurance of pardon, and with the 
blessed hope of life everlasting. Friends always take 
it for granted, that a plain Friend when he dies, goes 
straight to heaven. I have known many cases, in 
which there was cause for great fear and anxiety; 
but I never heard of a doubt being expressed, either to 
the dying or to the survivors. This was certamly a 
good woman ; her short sermons were always scrip- 
tural. At her funeral, round the grave, there were 
many speeches. A large crowd of persons were there. 
One of those speeches, or sermons, arrested my atten- 
tion, and surprised others not a little. It was Betsey 
Beater spoke. She eulogized the departed ; and said, 
" that she had honoured her Christian name ; that she 
had always been such a consistent Friend ; that she 
had never indulged her daughters in the vain fashions 
of the world — ^no ; she had never even allowed them 
to wear silk gowns." 

Very soon afber this, there was an awfully sudden 
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death in my own fomUy. An aunt had remained up 
later than nsnal one night, regulating her house^ and 
then retired apparently in good health ; a couple of 
boors after, she was found dead in her hed. Oh ! how 
I longed to know had she gone to heaven ; hut it was 
vain to ask. She was a very consistent Friend ; that 
futtisfied every one hut myself. Many, many years 
after^ I accidentally heard of her having heen a con- 
stant reader of the Bible. 

My father had some idea of making one of his sons 
a manufacturer ; and before deciding on it, he wrote to 
some Friends in the north of Ireland to make enquiries. 
One Friend, who bore a very high character in the 
Society, amongst others, wrote to him, offering to take 
the lad as an apprentice, on payment of a fee of £500. 
Instead of answering that letter, my father resolved 
to go himself to the North : and to my great delight, 
proposed to make me the companion of his journey. 
We accordingly set off by the coach, which we had 
inside all to ourselves, to Dublin. We stopped at 
Gresham's Hotel for two or three days, attended the 
Dublin Monthly Meeting, which was nothing but rou- 
tine business; and by very urgent entreaty, we 
accompanied a Friend to his house to dinner that day. 
He was a very rich man^ and had both a town and 
country house. He had often been feasted at our 
home, and now he set us down with a large company, 
to eat potatoes and cabbage, and fried liver, and 
nothing else. This was the only bad dinner I ever met 
with in an Irish Friend's house ; therefore I commemo- 
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rated it. We took an early leave of the party, and 
hurried to our hotel, where we comforted onrselyes 
with a cnp of tea and a mntton chop ; and took good 
care to accept of no more presedng invitationa daring 
oar stay. 

My &ther always pat ap at Gresham's Hotel ; not 
only becaasc of its being the best, or one of the best, 
hotels in Dablin, bat becaase of the exceeding kind- 
ness which its master had shewn him on the occasion 
of King Gfeorge lY .'s visit to Ireland. My father had 
been one of the Friends appointed to wait on the King, 
and to present him with a oongratalatory address from 
the Society. A day was fixed finr the reception, and 
afterwards it was postp(med for a week. To pass that 
period, my &ther and sister, who accompanied him, 
planned a visit to ladbam. They set oSin one of the 
northern coaches, drawn by three horses ; and when 
aboat half the joamey was completed, an opposition 
coach overtook them, and a race commenced, which 
terminated in the apset of the one in which my father 
was. It was a dreadfol accident ; every one (m, and 
in the coach was more or less hart. My sister^s &ce 
was sadly cat by the glass; bat she was the least hurt 
of the party. My father^s head was cut and braised, 
so that he was thoaght dead for a time. The outside 
passengers had, some a leg, others an arm broken. A 
gentleman who lived near, most kindly opened his 
house for the sufferers. There they had soon the best 
medical attendance that could be procured, and every 
domestic care. As soon as he was at all able to move^ 
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Hiy fiUfaer retraced his way in a post-chaise to Dablin. 
fie drore to the Gresham^ and was told that the honse 
foil; then to the Bilton — the same answer met 
there. From one to another^ he went in yain to 
twenty hotels ; and as night was coming on^ he return- 
ed to the Gresham, and asking to see the proprietor^ 
be told his tale^ and begged to be allowed to stay in 
the cofte-room for the night. When Mr. Gresham 
had heard him, and seen the poor wounded invalid 
trayellersy he immediately bronght them into his own 
private rooms^ gave them aU they needed — ^beds, and 
eare, and comforts; procured medical aid that night 
hr them ; and during the week they were compelled to 
remain^ he and his kind fiunily attended them with 
indefatigable hospitality. Nor would he accept any 
remuneration whatever ; saying, they were guests in 
his private house, not customers in his hoteL 

We proceeded to the North, and called on Friends 
Bing, the manufacturers. Father and Son constituted 
the firm; they were exceedingly orthodox Friends, 
and invited us most politely to their respective houses, 
both large, good, and well furnished. My father spent 
two long mornings, making the enquiries he was so 
anxious about, with respect to his son. The business 
appeared satisfactory in every way, and he had no fault 
to find with the large fee demanded ; and yet there 
was something on his raind^ for which he could not 
account, that made him hesitate to conclude the ar- 
rangement. And at last, after weighing the matter 
well, he resolved to return home, and consult my mo- 
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ther agaio^ previous to his final decision. Friends 
Ring urged him to conclude it at once ; and asked a 
question he could not even answer to himself — ** Why 
wilt thou not conclude the arrangement^ now that thou 
art here, and we have mutually agreed to the terms ?" 
On returning home, my mother, whom we feared would 
he disappointed, said she was well pleased it had so 
ended. *' It was too far off to send the hoy ; and 
besides," she added, " they are such veri/ plain Friends ; 
and all the plain Friends are not like thee, John, dear." 
This was one of the many instances in which the good 
band of our God was upon us. The younger partner 
in that firm turned out soon after to be a swindler, 
and a most unprincipled man. He embezzled a large 
sum, falsified his books, and fled with his ill-gotten 
wealth to America, deserting his nice, lady-like wife, 
and large young family. His conduct brought a scan- 
dal on the Society ; but as usual, he was read out of 
the Meeting, and the principles he professed remained 
intact. 

A religious body, certainly, ought not to be judged 
of by the bad conduct of individuals ; and especially 
when that body testifies against the evil members, 
by disowning them. This is the general and very 
plausible argument ; but if it can be proved that the 
very elements of these unrighteous deeds are compo- 
nent parts of that system — that they are the natural 
fruits of that specious tree^ whose seed germinates in 
the doctrines and practices of the body — then I con- 
ceive it is a work of righteousness to arraign the 
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Bodety itself. I am not skilled in disquisitioDs on 
cause and effect ; and leaving that to an abler pen, will 
simply continue my story of the working of Quakerism 
as it came before my own eyes. " By their fruits ye 
shall know them/' is a sure criterion of judgment. 

Benjamin Sibliman, a minister in great esteem in 
England, accompanied by the companion appointed to 
watch over him, paid us a family visit. He had what 
is called a very weighty concern in our little circle. 
We were all, with two Friends, our guests at the time, 
assembled in the large drawing-room. The Friends 
shook hands with us all round, said what a fine day, 
what a pleasant situation we lived in, &c., &c., and 
then sat down in silence for about ten minutes. Friend 
Benjamin repeatedly drawing out his handkerchief, and 
applying it to his eyes and nose, and sighing deeply ; 
by which we knew he was labouring under great 
weight of spiritual burden, and that caused us to feel 
a kind of creeping solemnity, in expectation of what 
was coming. At length he spoke, still sitting in his 
easy chair ; (Friends do not ever stand up to speak on 
family visits.) He told us that he felt great love for 
us — that he greatly wished us to be blessed of the 
Lord — that every member of our large and interesting 
family ought to be a '^ standard bearer" in our highly 
favoured Society — that the Lord was only waiting for 
us to be willing — that if we would yield to the re- 
quirings of truth, and come down to that lowly state, 
which was comparable to Mary in the Gospel, who 
anointed the Saviour'^s feet, we should experience a 
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liftiog np, and be made the honoarcd instraments of 
upholding the principles of our worthy predecessors, 
some of whom had even suffered martyrdom for the 
precious cause. 

He spoke in this strain for more than half an hour ; 
then paused a- few minutes, and knelt down to pray. 
We all stood up. He first prayed that the dear heads 
of the family might be strengthened to maintain to the 
end the Christian warfare, that when the solemn dose 
came, they might have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they had set a good example, both in words and prac- 
tices, to their dear children. Then he prayed that the 
dear eldest daughter of this house, might be so ten- 
dered by a feeling of contrition, as to be made willing 
to give up those outward adornments, which were so 
calculated to beguile the unstable ; that she might feel 
the great responsibility which rested on her — yes, he 
felt bold to say, on her — as to the younger members of 
the family, who were so naturally led by her ex- 
ample. Then he prayed that the Lord would make 
her willing to give up the vain fashion of wearing curls, 
and plaiting her hair ; and that he would teach her 
that these were not little things. He also prayed for 
the strangers amongst us — that they might be gathered 
into the fold, and never forget that they belonged to 
that peculiar people, which God had chosen for him- 
self, even the people of a plain language. Then ano- 
ther pause, during which Friend Benjamin wiped his 
eyes and nose, again and again, and then he turned 
round, and shook hands with my father. 
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A desultory eonyenation oommenoed. Abraham^ 
the oompanion, was an old acqaaintanoe^ and told us 
tiiat Benjamin^s oonoern was much greater in our 
hanSlj than it had been in any other in the town. 
This was a compliment. It intimated that we were of 
consequence in the estimation of an English Minister ; 
and Abraham quietly said to the eldest daughter^ 
'< N0W9 my dear^ won't thee put on caps P Thy hair 
is^ indeed, very beautiful ; but it would look so neat, 
if doeely braided under a small cap. I would like 
thee better with a cap on, even than I do without. 
And then these little frills and ornaments: do, my 
dear young friend, give them up ; they are only vain 
adomings." "Well now, Aby,'* she replied, "listen 
to me. In the first place, I do not want thee to like 
me better than thee does;" and she smiled archly 
on the good-natured old man — " thee can^t help liking 
me. In the second place, my time is far too valuable 
to be spent making caps, and wasted day after day, 
clap-starching them. Besides, it was He who made 
me who gave me my hair ; and I am not so ungrateful 
as to hide it under a cap, as if I was ashamed of 
it. The Scripture commands me to adorn myself in 
modest apparel, not to disfigure myself in an unbe- 
coming sectarian garb. Friend Benjamin has relieved 
his mind. Thee never was very clever ait preaching, 
my good Friend Aby ; so shake hands with me now, 
and I promise thee the sins of my dress will not be 
laid at thy door." " Ah !" replied Aby, « thee is a 
mighty pleasant young woman ; and I do think thee is 
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wiser than many of us^ for all thee is not so consistent 
as I wish thee was." 

Luncheon was announced^ and the worthy Friends set 
to work with right good will. They were somewhat 
serious whilst eating the delicate sweetbread; then 
cold turkey and ham raised their spirits, and against 
the apple-tarts and cheese-cakes had done their part. 
Friends Benjamin and Aby were as jocose as plain 
Friends are permitted to be. One of the lads whispered, 
just loud enough for Aby to hear, '^ Does not Friend 
Benjamin look much happier and more sensible now, 
than when he was putting his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and trying to make us think he was oppressed, even to 
tears, under the weight of his concern ? Ask him to 
take some flummery ; I am sure he would like it." 
Aby contracted his brows, but smiled, and said, '* Thee 
is a very wild boy, I am afraid." 

It was wonderful to think of the number of Friends 
who now began to have concerns on their minds about 
our dress. The boys they did not interfere about, 
although my eldest brother was far more unfriendly in 
his dress than any one of us. He dressed in all points 
like a gentleman, without any of those righteous spirits 
rising up to testify against him. But the girls were 
tormented on the subject ; and as my father was an 
elder, they made him think he was deficient in his duty 
unless he constrained us to adopt their views. If it 
had been possible to sow discord in our happy home, 
they would have done it, by their unceasing efforts to 
set the father and daughters at variance. 
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Sarah Mills, of Clonmel, whom I meDtioned as hav- 
ing the men^s and women's Meetings both under her 
goidance, thought fit to interfere. She wrote letter 
after letter to him. I wish I had those letters, that I 
might copy them here, for they were curious specimens 
of self-righteous bigotry ; but my mother had them 
bnmt, as discreditable to the writer. She wrote to him, 
Aat it was his duty to coerce his daughters ; and that 
if his wife would not co-operate with him in doing so, 
he should exert the authority of a master, and insist 
upon obedience. That, as an elder in the Society, he 
was under an especial obligation to see that bis family 
walked consistently. That the Society did expect his 
daughters to be amongst those who should take an 
active part in the discipline. And she added, that she 
had found it often necessary to exercise control over her 
own family ; and she experienced that a firm and de- 
dded manner was effective. Even her dear son-in- 
law^ she said, was now obedient to her in everything 
she could wish. 

But it is time to mention what our offence was 
which this worthy woman was so stirred up about. It 
was, that we wore tortoise-shell side-combs. Incredible 
as it may seem, that was the burden of her letters. 
She alluded to the general style of our raiment, but 
tortoise-shell side-combs was the specified sin. For- 
tunately, my father had long before told us a story of 
Sarah Mills, which had brought her meddling and self- 
satisfied character under our notice ; and her wish to 
dictate to him, on one occasion, in so offensive a manner. 
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though we laughed at the recital of it, was now of 
great use in nullifying her present attempt to make 
him coerce ns at her instigation. 

It was at a Quarterly Meeting party, before my 
fether was married; when he was young, well-looking, 
and wealthy, and consequently one whom the Friends 
were anxious to see suitably settled in life. Sarah 
Mills had unmarried daughters, and wished to bring 
about a match with one of them. My father was slow 
at taking the hints so often given him ; but he rather 
avoided the house, feeling that even a casual visit there 
might be misconstrued ; and besides that, he was not 
only deeply in love, but actually engaged to the bright, 
intelligent, and highly-educated little woman with 
whom he afterwards spent his long and happy life. 
Sarah Mills new nothing of this engagement, so she 
invited him very pressingly to her house, and he went. 
After dinner, when they were all assembled, she said 
to him, " John, will thee give me two or three shillings ? 
I want them." She held out her hand, and he gave 
her three tenpenny pieces. She jingled them together, 
and said, " I like the sound." Then to her daughter 
Rebecca — " Give me three tenpenny pieces out of thy 
pocket." Bebecca gave them, and she shook them all 
together; and, turning to the company, who were 
looking and wondering what she was about, she said, 
" I like that music ; don't you think they jingle very 
well together?" " How can thee get over that, John ?" 
said one of her allies, as the laugh ran round the room. 
" I wish thee joy. She is a fine, stout, young woman," 
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said another, ^ and thy mother-in-law will save thee 
all the tronhle of ordering thy own house." Ah soon as 
he could, my father slipped away, without even saying 
farewell to the fair Rebecca, or her clever, strong- 
minded mother. 

We had a visit from the two women overseers of our 
Meeting, to remonstrate on the impropriety of having a 
drawing master. They said they would not think of 
bringing us before the Meeting for it, but it was a relief 
to their own minds to speak to us on the matter ; and 
they hoped we would weigh it well, and remember, that 
it was in much love they had spoken. 

Another time, the overseers came to say, that they 
had heard of our having a French master ; that they 
knew it was not generally objected to by Friends, but 
they felt easier to warn us. There was a great danger 
in it ; it was insidious ; Friends were tempted to say 
things in French they would not say in English — such 
as Monsieur and Madame.* They did not wish to be 
ofiBdous, and they hoped we would not think them 
officious; but their office was a very important one, 
and they were anxious to fulfil their duty faithfully. 

We were always ready to hear them, in silent and 
respectful attention ; and always gave them plenty of 
cakes and fruit when they had unburdened their minds. 
We wished to keep them in good humour ; for if they 
had been any way huffed with us, they would have 
taken a ready revenge, and put us under dealing. This 
would have so grieved my father, that we made many 

* See Appendix, No. 6. 
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oonceHsions which we would not otherwise have done. 
To please them^ and £eep them quiet, we always wore 
the "Bonnet" at Meetings, which we attended regu- 
larly ; and would stay at home of a cold, damp day, 
rather than put on our out-of-meetiug honnets ! and we 
always used the plain language to Friends, and amongst 
ourselves. 

There is a great similarity between Quakerism and 
Popery. Both are the religion of the priests, and the 
people are compelled to an outward conformity. The 
domineering influence of the Friends who take part in 
the discipline, over the body, is exactly a counterpart 
of that which the priests exercise over their flocks. 
The one requires obedience, because they are inspired, 
they tell us ; the others call themselves the Church, 
and demand it. The spirit is the same in both ! * 

* See Appendix, No. 7. 
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AppUcations for membenhip — William Abbenger's yisit and ser- 
mon to persons mider twenty-one years of age— Friend Sailors — 
Shipwrecked Girls — Escape firom Quakerism — Dublin Yearly 
Meeting — Receipt for making a red round of beef. 

I remember three applications for membership being 
made to our Meeting. Two of the applicants were 
ladies of the highest respectability, the wives of conn- 
try gentlemen, middle-aged and wealthy; the other 
was a poor woman, unmarried, and living in the city. 
We knew all three personally, and were much in- 
terested in the business. They were kept in suspense 
for several months : visit after visit was appointed to 
be made to them ; and the report of those visits was 
read to us in the Monthly Meeting. Julia Drevor, one 
of the ladies, agreed to every thing required; she 
expressed her entire unity with all our doctrines, prac- 
tices, and peculiarities; assumed the strictest garb, 
adopted the language, and came to Meeting when- 
ever she could. She was admitted. A sweet, gentle^ 
amiable lady she was. Tired of the gay frivolities of 
the fashionable life she had led, she rushed into Qua- 
kerism, and flattered herself that the mortifications she 
underwent from her family and acquaintances was an 
acceptable sacrifice. She purchased numerous Friends' 
books, and would pore over them till her sight failed. 
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My mother bad many serious conversations with her^ 
and advised her to study the Bible instead^ for of that 
she was very ignorant. She went to live in the coun- 
try, and we rarely met her. When we did, she was 
greatly altered ; her smile, though still sweet, was 
was very sad. She soon after died, having sent for the 
Clergyman of the parish on her death-bed, instead of 
for one of our ministers, as a consistent and converted 
Friend ought to have done. 

Martha Ulveston, the other lady, was also an amia- 
ble woman, and was possessed of far more strength of 
character than Julia. They were relatives, and had 
worked each other up to the conviction, that it was a 
required duty of them to become Quakers. Martha 
was many months longer on our Meeting-books than 
Julia. She found it more difficult to give the uncon- 
ditional surrender of all her pre-conceived ideas of 
religious truth. She was sincere in her wish to be 
a self-denying, plain Friend ; but her husband, an 
intelligent, sensible man, was greatly averse to her 
doing so. However, she was at last admitted, and, I 
believe, continued till her death, a few years after, con- 
formable in all respects to our rules. 

The third, poor little Bachel Bates, was visited also. 
She was reported to unite in all our views of religious 
truth unconditionally. The visitors said they believed 
her to be sincere, but that she was very ignorant; 
and that it was possible her wish to join Friends 
might be influenced by the knowledge that we sup- 
ported our own poor. On that supposed possibility she 
was rejected. 
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These were the only applications for membership in 
our Women's Meeting that ever came under my know- 
ledge. 1 have known three cases of applying to be 
restored to the membership^ which had been lost by 
marrying in Church. One of them only was re- 
admitted; for the rule is, you must declare you are 
sorry for having done so ; and two of the ladies refused 
positively to say this. The third, after holding out for 
some years, at last said, she was sorry she had mar- 
ried ; and then she and her children were all received 
bade again into the fold. 

When William Abbenger was travelling the nation, 
with a certificate from the London Meeting, to visit 
families, he stayed with us for more than a week. We 
liked him very much, he was so gentlemanly in his 
manners and habits, and good-humoured and happy in 
himself. His conversation was interesting, scientific, 
and amusing ; and he did not trouble us with incessant 
preachings, like some of the other ministers. One 
first-day morning, at breakfast, he said to us, ^'I 
should like very much if some of the young people of 
your Meetmg might be invited to meet me this evening 
in your large room. I think I should like to address 
them in a less formal manner than in a regularly 
appointed gathering in the Meeting-house. Am I ask- 
ing too mudi? or imposing a burden on thee, my 
Friend ?" My father promptly replied that his wishes 
should be attended to ; and each of us was commis- 
sioned to invite the young people up to tea. " Let your 
invitations," said Friend William, " be limited to per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age." 
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Friends' Meeting-houses are well designated. They 
are^ indeed, places for meeting together ; shaking 
hands^ chatting, and communicating all sorts of in- 
teresting family and Society news ; and it is possible, 
that during the time they all sit down in silence, many 
are striving hard to meditate on the thmgs which con- 
cern the salvation of their souls ; but the Lord has 
declared, ** My house shall be called the house of 
prayer." In the Friends* Meeting-house, prayer is 
very seldom heard. Year after year will pass over, 
and not one solitary prayer be audibly ofifered in many 
of them. 

It was to Meeting and to meet our friends we went ; 
and great amusement we had executing Friend Wil- 
liam's wishes. " Mary, I can't ask thee to come ; thee 
is over the allowed age, I think ; is not thee P^ to a 
young lady of twenty-one and a-half. " Rebecca," 
to another who looked sixty, *' I do not exactly know 
thy age ; but if thou art not over twenty-one. Friend 
Abbenger has a ccmcern to address thee, this evening, 
at tea. May I say thee will come ?" " Oh ! certainly, 
my dear." "Susanna, how old art thou?" "I am 
not going to tell thee." « Oh ! very well ; but I can't 
ask thee to the English Friend's great tea, unless thee 
tells me." " Why ?" " No one is to be let come, who 
is over twenty-one." " Oh ! well. Til come ; I'm nine- 
teen." '<Ah, Susanna, I do think thee is ten years 
more than that." "Oh! yes, I'll come; it is this 
odious bonnet that makes me look old." " James, I 
am sorry I can^t ask thee to our great tea party this 
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eTening." " And why, pray, can thee not ? My sis- 
ters have jast told me they are going." " Oh ! yes, 
they are yoong enough. The English Friend has spe- 
cdfied twenty-one as the oldest that he wishes for. Thee 
is long past that, thee knows." '^Nonsense, I am 
seventeen." *^ No, James, thee cannot deceive me. I 
remember those nice black whiskers of thine for many 
years past." *^ Oh ! yes ; but does not thee know that 
I am a lusus naiurcB P'* 

Altogether we assembled a company of eighty ; and 
very much against my mother's conscience, she had to 
send messengers to purchase bread and cakes on the 
Sabbath day, to feed this unexpected host of juveniles. 
As soon as the tea things were removed. Friend Wil- 
liam, who had been very chatty and pleasant until 
now, dropped into silence. His face became very grave, 
and we all ceased to speak, and ranged ourselves in 
quiet order round the room, and round the table in the 
centre. The door was open, and many were seated on 
the landing-place and up the stairs. After a length- 
ened pause, he asked my brother to read a chapter in 
the Gospels, but did not say which. Then a short 
silence, and he addressed us all on the importance of 
religion ; the value of the soul ; the uncertainty of 
life ; the necessity for dedication of heart ; the high 
profession whidi Friends make of inspiration, and the 
privileges whidi we enjoyed as members of a chosen 
and peculiar people. He spoke for nearly an hour, 
and the Friends left us, greatly pleased with the 
novelty, and edification, and entertainment they had 
received. 
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After they were gone, and the Friend had retired 
for the nighty we hegan to converse on the events 
of the day. My mother's remark made a great im- 
pression on my mind. She said, ** I was greatly 
disappointed in Friend Ahhenger's address. 1 do think 
our ministers will have a great deal to answer for, they 
all neglect their opportunities of preaching the Gospel 
80 sadly. Here were eighty immortal souls, listening 
with as much attention as if an angel from heaven 
was speaking to them. Why did he not tell them they 
were sinners, and must he washed in the hlood of the 
Lord Jesus, if they would he saved ? Why did he not 
tell them to read their Bihles, and to pray that the 
Holy Spirit might enahle them to understand its 
truths P Instead of this, he was puffing them up with 
the false idea, that they were superior to other deno- 
minations of Christians. Our high professions— our 
highly-privileged Society — our chosen and peculiar 
people. Our profession is the Christian Religion — 
nothing more or higher than that of all the Reformed 
Churches. The highest privilege a mortal can have, 
is to he allowed access to God in prayer through 
Christ. This is not certainly peculiar to our Society. 
The privilege he meant, of being allowed to attend 
our Monthly Meetings, is unworthy of a preacher's 
notice. If our ministers knew themselves, that the 
only way in which a soul can be saved, is by faith in 
the Lord Jesus ; and if they really felt in their own 
hearts this truth, I am sure they would preach it simply 
and savingly." 
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As my father was a Russian merchant, his business 
often brought bim into contact with the captains of 
vessels. They are a class of men for whom he felt 
much interest ; the comforts of so many homes de- 
pending upon their skill and enterprise^ and they 
themselves so completely deprived of all domestic 
enjoyment. He therefore constantly broug]|t a nau- 
tical friend to dine and spend the evening with us ; 
and when the individual happened, as he sometimes 
was, to be a Quaker, he was allowed to become almost 
domesticated during his stay in the city. Some of 
these guests were very mteresting, intelUgent men — 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Dutch, and Russian; and as 
my father could converse with them in their own lan- 
guages, their happy and gratified looks told of their 
enjoyment ; and many and many a little token of their 
grateful remembrance of his kindness was sent to him 
from i^-off lands. The parting gift he loved to give 
them, was a Bible in their own language. 

One winter's day, he sent us up a note from town, 
to say, that a captain and his three daughters were to 
dine, and stay a few days with us. He added, '' Their 
ship was wrecked, they have lost everything, and were 
picked up by one of the coal ships. Tell the girls to 
dress them, and make them comfortable.'^ Poor things ! 
they arrived soon after the note — three nice, pretty 
girls, all under seventeen. One had a man^s coat on ; 
another a blanket wrapped round her ; and the little 
thing had on a sailor boy's trowsers, and a piece of 
canvass sail-cloth like a shawl. We soon attired them 
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in our own dresses, refreshed and cheered them ; and 
against dinner-time came, they were cheerfully smi- 
ling, and telling us of their misfortune. They had 
been run down by a large vessel, and damaged so 
much that when the night came on, wild and wet, their 
ship was unmanageable. The masts were cut down 
to try and save their lives, but at last they had to get 
into the boat, as the vessel began to sink, and after 
tossing for many hours like a cork on the billows, the 
coal ship had seen and saved them. One man was 
lost out of the crew ; the others, though sadly bruised 
and frost-bitten, were very thankful to have their 
lives preserved. They remained our guests about a 
week, and then left us well clad, and with a oonside- 
able sum of money, which my father had collected and 
raised for them. 

Another of our nautical visitors, having inadvert- 
ently mentioned the names of some London Friends, 
was questioned as to his knowledge of them ; and at 
last he was reluctantly brought on to confess, that he 
was a Friend himself. His mother was an elder or 
overseer in the Meeting, his father dead, and he, the 
eldest of several children, could not brook the bondage 
of Quakerism. To escape it, and the remonstrances 
and reproofs of his mother and her friends, he had, 
when quite a lad, run way from home, and gone as 
cabin-boy on board an East Indiaman. He had worked 
hard, saved money, and was now part owner of the 
vessel he commanded. We were the first Friends he 
had come in contact with since his flight ; and his heart 
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warmed to the old familiar language of his childhood, 
and the names of his miforgotten former acquaintances. 
By my father's persuasion and assistance, he renewed 
his intercourse with his mother, and obtained her for- 
giveness^ which, he repeatedly declared, was a great 
ease to his mind ; but he would not return to Quaker- 
ism, of which he had quite a horror. 

My mother having occasion to go to Dublin, and it 
being nearly the time of the Yearly Meeting there, it 
was planned to make a pleasant party, and to attend 
it. My mother, sister, two brothers, and myself, an- 
ticipated great pleasure from this trip, and were not 
disappointed. We travelled in our own carriage and 
post-horses, and put up at Tuthill's Hotel, in Dawson- 
Btreet, to be near the Meeting-house. It was not what 
is called an interesting Meeting ; that is, there were 
no American, and only two English ministers, at it ; 
and according to the number and importance of those 
strangers, is the attendance of our own country Friends ; 
and, consequently, the entertainments and parties were 
smaUer, and less attractive, than Yearly Meetmg 
companies generally are. However, that made no 
difference to us. The few invitations which we ac- 
cepted, were given in honour of us, not of the Meeting 
Friends. We entertained our own company at the 
Hotel, sometimes at breakfast, sometimes at tea, about 
half a dozen at a time. Many of our acquaintances 
were out of the Society ; and as my mother's character 
was well known, she was visited by several of the 
benevolent and religious leaders of the Societies formed 

I 
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for the benefit of the poor and the ignorant. They 
endeavoured, and with success, to interest her in the 
Eildare-street Society, the Hibernian Society, the 
Bible Society, and several other such like Societies, 
We attended some of the Botundo Meetings, and spent 
altogether a very pleasant six weeks. But I had seen 
so little of the Friends, and attended so few of the 
sittings of the Yearly Meeting, that I resolved to 
persuade my father to bring me with him to the next, 
as 1 knew he would attend all regularly, and go among 
the Friends in their own houses. I found no difficulty 
in inducing the dear man to gratify my wishes. With 
one sister for a companion, we came by the coach, and 
engaged apartments at the Gresham. 

This proved an unusually large and interesting 
Meeting. The names of the celebrated ministers who 
had applied to their own Meetings for certificates to 
attend it, had been spoken of all through the country 
for several weeks previously. John Earl, with his 
sister, the celebrated Flizabeth Stately, and her sister- 
in-law, the little Elizabeth Grill ; and, besides these, 
there were seven other strange ministers. The first- 
day Morning Meeting was very large, and several of 
the preachers, men and women, addressed us. Eliza- 
beth Stately prayed for a blessing on the Yearly Meet- 
ing, and that all the sittings might be owned by the 
Divine Head. 

It is not easy to recollect what Friends say in 
their sermons ; they are so discursive, so rambling, so 
slovenly in their arrangement, and so mixed up with 
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Ae expressions of their own feelings, and I may add, 
■0 mndi alike in the one point of exalting Quakerism, 
and treating it as the only true development of Chris* 
tianity, that anless you write them down at the time, 
they soon pass away, unless some peculiar oddity im- 
presses the speaker and the subject on the memory. 
I had attended Dr. Crook's lectures, and from them 
learned how to take down the words of the speakers. 
I have several manuscript volumes of Friends' ad- 
dresses beside me, which, however, I fear would prove 
but tiresome reading, if I inserted them. The opinion 
of Quaker preaching, given by the good William Wil- 
berforoe, I entirely agree with — ** It leaves behind it 
no valuable deposit.'' . 

After the Morning Meeting, we went by invitation 
to dine with one of the head Friends of Dublin. There 
were about eighteen guests. Our entertainment was 
exoellent, choice, substantial, and varied, with most 
delicious confectionary, and good wines. The company 
all sedately chatty, and gravely pleasant. 

At the evening Meeting we were favoured with 
five sermons — two men and three women speakers ; and 
then we took tea with another Friend, in a very large 
company, which had been gathered together, in honour 
of the great ministers who were of the party. Two 
rooms were filled with guests. The plain Friends 
gathered round the English ministers in the best room, 
listening with devout attention to their remarks, and 
occasionally venturing to utter a few timid words. I 
was, of course, among the younger and less important 
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part of the company, in the back room, and yet so 
near the folding doors, that I could see and hear all 
that was doing. 

*^ I really am quite pleased 1 have come to Ireland," 
said the English Friend, '^ we had quite a privileged 
time in both Meetings to-day.** 

" Yes," replied Joseph, our host, " it was a predons 
opportunity." 

<' I am of opinion," she said, <^ that we EugHsh 
Friends would do well, to be more frequently in the 
habit of coming amongst you ; it feels quite refreshing 
to me to be permitted to associate with so many of our 
dear Friends in the truth, in their own native land." 

" Yes," said Joseph ; ** and it is very gratifying to 
QS, to see you amongst us." 

** Canst thou tell me who that female Friend is, that 
addressed the Meeting this morning ; she sat the last in 
our gallery, and commenced, I think, vdth the words, 
* I do verily believe' ?" 

" Oh ! yes," he answered ; ** that is Sarah Black — 
a wonderful woman ; she is an acknowledged minister. 
She is sometimes very large in the exercise of her 

gift." 

" Your ministers, I observe," she said, " are mostly 
females." 

« Yes," he replied, ^'^an American Friend was not 
long since amongst us ; and remarking how the gift of 
the ministry was so generally bestowed on our wo- 
men Friends, he was led to speak of it from the gallery, 
as a symptom of decline in the vigour of our Sodety. 
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He warned us to stir ap the life within us ; or, said he, 
<the women will take year crowns from you.' Some 
of our females were not well pleased at the remarks he 
made/' 

'' Really,'' she replied, " I am of opinion, that it is 
▼ery desirable, men Friends should share with us in 
the burden of the ministry. The weight of so serious 
a calling is too important, to be exclusively laid on the 
females." 

^ Yes,'^ said Joseph ; ^' but our men do not seem to 
apprehend that they are called to speaking in public ; 
and as the women do feel willing to surrender them- 
selves to the service, it appears as if the arrangement 
was not altogether of our own seeking." 

" Ah !" she said, " but I am of opinion, that if our 
men Friends were faithful to the tender monitions of 
the divine light, they would be appointed to the service 
of the ministry. I am really of opinion, that there is 
danger to be apprehended, when this important office 
in the Church is wholly delegated to our sex. Some 
of us may not be well skilled in administering that 
solid meat which a healthful body requires, although 
capable of supplying the milk which is suited for 
babes.'' 

** Yes/' said Joseph ; " but thou knowest it is the 
Spirit that speaks, and the instrument is not to be 
regarded. The edification which we require, will be 
administered to us by the Spirit, through that vessel 
which is dedicated to the service; and perhaps the 
weaker the vessel, the more glorified may the Spirit 
be ; for there is no distinction of persons." 
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She paused a few minutes^ and then said, ^* Is that 
young woman, who was seated on the steps of our 
gallery, and spoke a few words this evening, an ac- 
knowledged minister?" 

" Yes,*' replied Joseph, *' she has very lately been 
acknowledged ; she belongs to one of our small country 
Meetings." 

" She appears to be a very simple-minded person ; 
art thou personally acquainted with her ?" 

" Yes," he replied ; " she has been very carefully 
brought up by her mother. Anne Butt has dedicated 
herself very early to the work of the ministry ; she is 
only about twenty-four years of age." 

" Ah !" she replied, " I am of opinion, there may be 
a rashness in encouraging what may prove but the 
zealous desire of a well-meaning young person." 

The name Anne Butt, had been heard in the back 
room ; and I turned to listen what the juvenile portion 
of the company thought of her. 

^^Mary, I think thee knows all about her; come 
now, do tell us," said one. 

" 1 do," said Mary ; " in the first place, she has 
been brought up a model of our third query, in plain- 
ness of speech, behaviour and apparel. Her mother 
was so careful to bring her up consistently, and to keep 
her from contamination with the world, that poor Anne 
was never allowed even to sit in the front of the house, 
lest she should look out at the windows, and see vanity 
or wickedness. She was taught her letters out of 
George Fox's Life, and to read, in Sarah Grubb's 
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Jouraal. She told me she had great satisfaction in 
being able to say, that she had never read any bookn 
but Friends' books/' 

^' Consequently/' added a plain-looking yonng man 
9tanding by^ ''she is well calcalated to preach to 
Friends." 

<* Cousin Edward," said Mary, " thee must not in- 
terrupt me with such unbecoming remarks. Anne is an 
acknowledged minister of our Society^ and must be 
apoken of with respect." 

** Go on Mary, and never mind him. Ah ! do ; we 
are all interested." 

'' I do not think I have much more to tell. She can 
not only read, but write too, and do sums in a small 
way. Then she works beautifully ; instead of hem- 
ming her handkerchiefs, she stitches them all round, 
two threads to every stitch. She is very fond of nee- 
dle-work, and spends most of her time at it ; but all 
plain-work, of course." 

*^ Consequently she is well calculated to preach," said 
Edward again. 

" I will not condescend to notice thee, Edward," said 
Mary, smiling. '' Anne is far above us all now. She 
used to be very glad to see me ; but now she can only 
speak to the elderly plain Friends. She drops into 
silence when any of her old acquaintances are near, 
and is much given to the practice of admonishing us. 
She has concerns about so many things, which it is 
unpleasant to think one may not manage for one's-self, 
that we rather avoid her company now. My dress — 
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and I am sure I am as plain as can be — is a con* 
stant trouble to her spirit ; but she is far beyond me. 
She is so very plain, she will not even wear fingers 
in her gloves." 

*t Indeed/' said Edward, ^' that is plain ; I wonder 
is she too plain to wear toes to her stockings.'^ 

This last idea of Edward^s upset all our gravity ; 
and a laugh too loud to be quite decorous, was the 
consequence. 

The next morning the Meetings for Discipline com- 
menced. The room we met in was very crowded. 
The business commenced according to the rules of the 
Book of Discipline, by reading over what had been 
done last year ; and then the clerk was appointed for 
the present time, with three other Friends to assist 
her. They sat at one side of an elevated table, which, 
being covered with a green cloth, and strewn with 
books, pens, and paper, had quite a business look. 
The ministers were on a seat exactly behind them, but 
raised a couple of steps higher ; and we so ranged in 
front, as that every one could see the table and the 
ministers. Very soon after we had sat down in silence, 
the English Friend knelt down, and prayed for a bless- 
ing on the assembled company, in much the same lan- 
guage as she had used the morning before in the pub- 
lic worship. The names of those who had been sent 
from distant Meetings as representatives, were called 
over ; each one slowly rising and answering " Here," 
when her name was mentioned. Then the clerk read 
out one query, and each representative in her turn 
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replied to it. Then a second and a third query ; that 
was all the hosiness done at the first sitting ; for seve- 
ral Friends had concerns to speak, and took up the 
time doing so. One said, ^^ She did not feel easy to 
xefirain from mentioning a subject that had very seri- 
ously rested on her mmd ; and which she believed to 
be of importance ; for we were a self-denying people* 
and it became us to let our light shine. A laxity had 
crept in among Friends, in the matter of entertaining 
their country Friends, and the strangers who favoured 
us with tiieir company. She would not wish to put 
any impediment in the way of due hospitality; but 
the shew, and the extravagance, and the profusion, 
were calculated to throw a stumbling-block in the way 
of the unlearned. Sweets after dinner were a great 
need-not, and should be abstained from at such a so-* 
lenm time ; and wine was apt to make Friends drowsy, 
when they came to the Evening Meeting." She then 
sat down, and in about two minutes rose up again, and 
said, '* 1 feel easier to add, that cakes at tea are a 
superfluity, which Friends would do well to avoid." 

This Meeting lasted for two hours ; and after it was 
over, we all hurried off to dinner. We found ourselves 
again in a large company, in which some of the English 
Friends were included. The dinner was a capital good 
one; fish, flesh, and fowl and pies and puddings in 
abundance. The lady of the house apologized for the 
excellence of the repast she had invited us to ; saying, 
that dinner had been ordered before she went to Meet- 
ing ; otherwise she would have paid due deference to 
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the advice given in the Yearly Meeting. The guests 
told her they needed no apology. One of the men- 
guests asked what she alluded to; and when told, 
said^ '^ Ah ! I think I can guess who gave that advice. 
Was it not Sarah Castle ?" • "Yes." « She gives very 
poor entertainments herself^ and it vexes her to hear 
the comparisons which are made. She wants to have 
you all in the same hox with herself.'' 

When dinner was over, we all hurried hack to Even- 
ing Meeting. Two more of the queries were got 
through^ and the certificates of the English Friends 
were sent hy the Men's Meeting, sitting close hy, in 
another room, into us. These documents were curious 
in their way. They mentioned that the Friend named 
in each of them, was a minister in that particular 
Meeting which issued it ; that she was in good esteem 
amongst them, and that much unity had heen felt for 
her, in the labour of love she was performing, in visit- 
ing Ireland. After the clerk had read these papers, 
in the usual slow, monotonous tone, which the Friends 
adopt, to give solemnity to their proceedings, one 
after another, three women rose, to express thankfulness 
that their dear Friends had been led to visit this 
land — to hope that the Lord would own the dedication 
of heart which had caused these beloved Friends to 
leave their native shores, and come to refresh the spirits 
of the travailing ones — to entreat Friends to prize the 
precious opportunity now afforded them, and to esteem 
it as a very plain proof that the Lord was still gracious 
to us, seeing that he had sent his chosen ones to 
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minister to us, unworthy as we were of so great a 
privilege. Besides these complimentary preachings^ 
several short remarks, each followed by the usual si- 
lence^ were made, on the queries. That on dress, 
being "not clear" from any of the Meetings, caused 
great affliction ; and the outpouring of remonstrances, 
on the decline of true religion, which was indicated by 
these deviations from the wholesome rules of our 
Society. One said, " She was oppressed by witnessing 
the inroads of the enemy, that she felt very bold to 
say, the responsibility which rested on mothers was 
very great. They ought to force obedience from their 
families ; but, alas ! alas ! she feared that too often 
they had opened the door for further departure^ by 
putting straw bonnets on their dear children. She 
was willing to believe they had unintentionally erred 
by entertaining the fallacious notion, that for young 
children it was a matter of small moment." 

At the end of every one of the sittings, a written 
message was sent into the men, to say, the women 
wished to know had the men any business to commu- 
nicate to them, and to request information of the time 
to which the men meant to adjourn. The men would 
then keep us waiting a long time, and at last send back 
as formal a note as that they had received, and perhaps 
two or three printed epistles and testimonies of the dead 
Friends. 

When the Evening Meeting was over, we went to 
another Friend's house to tea, and were entertained in 
the same way — plenty of tea^ and cakes^ and good 
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things ; and the conversation^ almost invariably, was(^ 
restricted to comments on the Friends who took part 
in the Discipline, silly, witty, and pungent as the speaker 
happened to be. And really, when I call to mind the 
many, many remarks I have heard made on the slavish 
subjection of intellect and common sense, which these 
good Friends demand of their hearers, and the just 
appreciation of their claims to deferential compliance 
which was expressed, I am astonished that the mental 
thraldom is so long endured. 

The third morning there was a Meeting for worship, 
when both men and women sat together. We were 
given several short sermons, and one long one, which 
was very good of its kind ; for John Earl was the very 
best minister in the Society. 

After that was over, we went to another dinner 
party ; but here the fruits of the advice given by 
Sarah Castle was unpleasantly evident. A leg of 
mutton and potatoes, and a red round of cold beef, was 
all the dinner, not even a pudding ; and when the 
cloth was removed, instead of wine, coffee was served 
up. 

There was no danger to be apprehended that even- 
ing of our being drowsy in Meeting. A couple more 
of the queries were gone through, and preached on. 
One of the English Friends had much to say, for the 
easing of her own mind, on the beauty of our disci- 
pline, the value of upholding it in all its primitive 
loveliness, and the danger of departing from its order. 
Another English Friend hoped we were careful to 
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itady the Holy Scriptares. She had foand them a 
light to her feet, and a lamp to her path. They had 
comforted her in the hour of bereavement, and coon- 
Belled her in the path of difficulty. She was jealons of 
her dear Irish sisters, lest this invaluable treasure of 
heavenly wisdom had been disregarded, and she was 
of opinion, that a revival of religion would follow the 
diligent and prayerful study of that Holy Book. Soon 
after she had resumed her seat, up rose one of our 
own country preachers, and said, she could not feel 
easy to refrain from adding a few words to the instruc- 
tive counsel our dear Friend bad so weightily im- 
parted. She was very fearful there was neglect in the 
perusal of Friends' books. She was far from wishing 
to detract from the importance of studying the Holy 
Scriptures. The one should be done, and the other 
not undone ; for it was the self-same Spirit which dic- 
tated the Scriptures, by which our dear predecessors 
had been enabled to give forth those valuable works. 
It was the same Spirit which had gathered us as a 
people, and we ought to make ourselves acquainted 
with the doctrines by which our highly-favoured Society 
had been of old distinguished from the ungodly world. 
It was a truth, which had been in a very remarkable 
manner borne in upon her mind, that our Society would 
decline ; yea, it would become as a thing of nought, if 
the perusal of Friends' books was neglected. She 
said, ** It stands us upon, my dear sisters, to look weU 
to our doings in this matter." 

We went to another tea party this evening, and 
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heard sad complaints of the poor dinners which, hi 
compliance with Sarah Castle's advice, the Friends had 
given generally. The men Friends, old and young, 
gave their opinion, that Sarah Castle " had run hefore 
her guiding in the matter." 

The fourth morning again found us at Meeting. We 
had always a very unpleasant ordeal to pass through, 
to get to our own Meeting-room. There is a long ves- 
tibule leading to the inner hall, and all along this 
vestibule the men range themselves, to stare at the 
women as they pass in. There they make their com- 
ments, often audibly, and fix among themselves which 
is to be called the prettiest girl at the Meeting. In 
the hall inside is the place where the invitations are 
given, and, consequently, it is no easy matter to make 
your way to the interior. 

The business was just of the same kind — ^two more 

queries, one or two more epistles read, and then a 

Committee appointed to draw up answers to those 

epistles, and to bring them to a future sitting to be 

approved of by the Meeting. All the business which 

is done might be got over in ten minutes easily ; but it 

is a part of the system to spin out the appearance of 

doing something for the allotted two hours. At this 

time two men Friends sent in a note, to say they had 

a concern to visit the women Friends. A note was 

returned, saying, that the present appeared a suitable 

time to receive the proposed visit of men Friends ; and 

as soon as the door-keeper had made her solemn exit 

with the missive, the Friends in the best seat in the 
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preachers' gallery vacated their places^ and settled 
them comfortably for the men. After a few minutes' 
waiting, in they came, three tall men, with their hats 
on. The third had been sent to accompany them, and 
to see they behaved properly. One of them had a 
good deal to say ; and very good advice he gave on 
the necessity of being prepared for death, which is 
sure to come apon each of us, and the miserable state 
of those who put off till that fearful hour, the most 
important occupation an immortal being could have, 
the salvation of the never-dying souL He said he be- 
lieved there were some present who would be called 
cm, before the present year had circled its close, to give 
an account of the deeds done in the body. He warned 
us that the time might come when the cup of salva- 
tion, if refused now, might not be attainable ; and con* 
eluded with the words — " A Saviour, or I die ! a 
Redeemer, or I perish for ever !" 

The other had a good deal also to say ; but it was 
more for the relief of his own mind, than for the edifi- 
cation of ours. 

On this evening there was no Meeting held, as so 
many of the Friends were appointed on the Commit- 
tees. For each epistle, there were about half a dozen 
women selected. I was curious to know how they 
managed to compose them ; and after a good deal 
of coaxing, I prevailed on one of the initiated to tell 
me. Each one wrote out a sentence, in accordance 
with the epistle they were replying to, and from a sen- 
timent contained in the Book of Discipline ; so worded. 
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however, as to appear different. The plainest and 
most orthodox of the six sisters was appointed a kind 
of president^ and it fell to her lot to combine the diffe- 
rent sentences into one connected whole. There is not 
much in any of them, and the beginning and ending 
is always the same — acknowledging the receipt and 
acceptibility of that before them, and concluding with 
thankfulness for the favoured Meeting now sitting, and 
the visits of so many ministers, and then the salutation 
of love. 

A friend of mine once tried to bring into the epistle, 
in her sentence, [the idea, that, as sinful creatures, we 
were hopelessly lost in ourselves, and needed the aton- 
ing blood of the Lord Jesus to cleanse us. The others 
said, that was very beautiful ; but it was not usual to 
depart from the phraseology which had been approved 
of; and the president put it aside at once, decidedly, 
by saying, it savoured of new-lightism. 

Our dinner party to-day was at the house of a very 
wealthy Friend. Plain as plain could be, he was ; and 
his wife a model of Quakerism. Every thing in the 
house was drab, but of the finest and most costly tex- 
ture. The drawing-room hearth rug, I was told, had 
cost twenty pounds. We were fifteen at dinner, and 
had to thank Sarah Castle again for the plain fare. 
The eldest son of the family, a boy about ten years old^ 
was very communicative with me. *^ Was not that a 
horrid dinner," said he ; "I wonder thee could eat it ? 
Only for the red round, we would be all starved. 
Mamma says she can't stand it any longer; so she 
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won't ask any Friends for to-morrow, and then we will 
have chickens and asparagus." 

Wherever we went, we met the "red round;" I 
remarked on the subject, to my friend Jane Grey. 
" Ah V said she, " it is easy to see thee is not much 
used to Yearly Meetings. Every house that intends 
to see company, has a ' red round' prepared. It is 
a very good dish; shall I give thee the receipt for 
making it ?" " Pray do," said I. The next day, soon 
after I had taken my seat in the Meeting, I felt a 
gentle hancT on my shoulder, and looking round, saw 
Jane, with a comical smile, handing me a folded paper, 
containing the promised receipt. ^* Bead it," she whis- 
pered ; " it contains food for meditation.'' It was as 
follows : — 

** The Dublin Yearly Meeting^s receipt for making 
a * Cut-and-come-again red round.' " 

" Take a prime round of beef; bone it, and close the 
hole ; tie a tape round it, to keep it firm. Take four 
ounces of saltpetre pounded, and rub it well with it ; 
let it lie for two or three days ; then rub it highly with 
salt ; then let it lie for ten days ; drain most of the 
liquor off. Take half an ounce of cloves powdered, the 
same of mace, one ounce of pepper, one nutmeg pow- 
dered, and rub the beef well with these. Then take 
half a pound of suet, and flatten it with a rolling pin ; 
put it under and over the beef in a crock ; lay a sheet 
of whitey-brown paper over the meat ; then cover it 
with a plate, and bake it for four or five hours." 

We had three more sittings of the Meeting ; and 

K 
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in them the business of finishing the queries, and 
reading the prepared epistles, and signing them with 
the clerk's name on behalf of the rest of us, was got 
through. Besides this, we had two lengthy testimonies 
for dead Friends read aloud, in which the departed 
were described as having attained to that perfection 
which the Society holds the doctrine of. There was a 
great deal more preaching, in the same different styles 
that I have described; and then the conclusion, in 
which solemn thanks were recorded to the Divine 
Head, for the manifestations of continued love, which 
had beeti vouchsafed to us in the ministrations of so 
many of our beloved Friends from another land, and 
in the love with which the weighty business of the 
Yearly Meeting had been conducted. 

The next day. First-day, we had very copious preach- 
ing. Even Sarah Black, and Anne Butt, who had been 
thrown quite in the shade by the brightness of the 
English luminaries, essayed each a sermon — " a few 
broken words," as they said themselves. 

It was a very pleasant Meeting ; we renewed old ac- 
quaintances, and made several new ones. We got very 
good advice on many occasions, and on several sub- 
jects ; and found the Friends, despite of all their od- 
dities, most friendly, good-humoured, hospitable — (as 
soon as ever the Meeting was over, the good dinners 
began again) — and light-hearted. The world goes 
well with them, and they stand well with the world. 
But religion, saving religion — alas ! alas ! that it should 
be so — is smothered under the load of co-operations 
which the doctrines of the Society inculcate. 
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Public Meeting at Eimiscorthy^ Scene at the Inn there — The great 
Friends visit our city — Establish a Ladies* Society — Government 
interferes to prevent visitmg the Gaols — Quaker scruples — DiiB- 
culfy of being consistent. 

The Yearly Meeting ended, and oar own private busi- 
ness in Dublin transacted, we returned home through 
the county Wicklow, for the purpose of seeing the &r- 
famed Yale of Avoca, and the exquisitely beautiful 
scenery of that unrivalled county, with the many objects 
of interest it contains. 

We travelled in a post-chaise, and such a chaise it 
was as Maria Edgeworth's pen describes. Throe 
times we broke down on the road ; and once the horses, 
or rather the animals they called horses, fell and rolled 
over. However, as we were all unhurt, the day very 
fine, and the road so very lovely, for my part, I 
rather enjoyed the accidents. It gave me time to dimb 
up the hills, and obtain a view of the far-off sea, and 
the cloud-capped mountains, which, with the highly- 
cultivated, and well-wooded foreground, formed a land- 
scape replete with life, and teeming with plenty, such 
as compels a frail mortal to bow his head in marvellous 
adoration of the goodness and power of the Almighty 
Creator of so magnificent a scene. 

At length we arrived at Enniscorthy late at nighty 
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and the following mornings after an early breakfast, and 
ordering a chaise to be ready the moment it weus called 
for, we went out to take a walk, and see that spot of 
hateful notbriety, Vinegar Hill. A respectable-looking 
old man, with a spade on his shoulder, seeing us look- 
ing towards the hill, accosted us with the usual " God 
save you." My father returned his greeting, and 
entered into conversation with him. He told us of the 
dreadful scene. He had himself been in the rebel 
t»mp. It was an ease to his mind to talk of it, even 
now, after so many years had passed. He said, the 
screams and shrieks of the unhappy victims still sounded 
in his ears, and that night and day, they were ever 
before his eyes. " And yet," he added, " I could not 
help it. I was driven into it. Our own priest was in 
it, and he made me and a whole lot of us go with him. 
^' Tou are a priest, Sir," said he, mistaking my father's 
dress. " Tell me, for God's sake, won't the blame of 
it be on him that drove us into it ?" Smarting under 
the Istsh of an accusing conscience, which for thirty 
years had embittered every joy of life, and marvelling 
at the confession of it being made to total strangers, we 
left him, but not before my father had admonished him 
to flee from the wrath to come, and to cast himself and 
his sorrows on the mercy of Christ Jesus the Lord. 

On returning to the hotel, we found the English 
Friends had arrived there, and were about to hold a 
public Meeting. They had two or three young men in 
their train, and these were sent through the town, 
distributing printed papers which they had brought 
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from DubliDy inviting the inhabitants, rich and poor, 
high and low, to attend the Meeting, which was to be 
held in about an hour, in a large room hurriedly fitted 
up for the occasion. 

We resolved to delay our departure, and avail our- 
selves of the opportunity of again hearing those cele* 
brated Friends preaching. 

There were about two hundred people who came to 
the Meeting. Not being accustomed to sitting down in 
silence, it was no wonder they could not understand its 
being necessary to do so; and John Earl at last rose up 
on the platform, and explained the necessity for silence 
being observed. Whilst he was speaking, they were 
quiet, but as soon as he ceased the chatter began 
again. 

"What did they bring us here for?" said one. 

"Faix I don't know," was the answer. "Maybe 
the decent people are going to treat us genteelly." 

" Whist with you," called out a loud voice ; " Didn't 
the gentleman tell you to sit quiet, like the Quakers 
themselves. Te'll give a bad impression to the stran- 
gers, I'm thinking, in regard of politeness." 

" And is^nt it yourself is making the noise now P *' 
said another. 

" Arrah, now, is'nt that too bad ? and I only teaching 
you manners," he answered. 

After repeated efforts to obtain silence, in vain, one 
of the women Friends rose up, and in her soft, sweet 
voice addressed them on the value of the soul, and the 
need of a Saviour, the uncertainty of life, and the value 
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of the Bible. When she resumed her seat, I was just 
wondering whether the Quaker phraseology, in which 
her ideas were shrouded, would be understood by such 
an assembly, when I heard a voice close by me audibly 
whispering— 

'^ She is a fine portly woman, God bless her. I wish 
somebody would incense me into the meaning of what 
she was trying to say." 

"I'll tell you," said another voice. "The decent 
woman says she has her eye on you, and that you are a 
big blackguard, and that you are going hot-foot to hell ; 
and she does be crying her eyes out about you and two 
or three other boys that^s going the same way." 

** Oh ! then," answered the first speaker, " isn't she 
a knowledgeable creature ? She knows more about me 
than ever I knew about myself. You are clever at the 
talk, Tom — will you go and tell her I'm obliged for 
the good opinion she has of me ? And tell her she 
need not be troubling herself about me, for Father Kelly 
is my own first cousin ; and if I am sent there itself, he 
is the boy will get me out cheap." 

The other two Friends also preached. Excellent 
good advice they gave ; but the multitude of words 
employed were only suited to those who are initiated 
into the manner of Quakerism. To the assembled 
auditory there, they might as well have spoken in 
Greek. 

When little Elizabeth had spoken with much energy 
of manner, I overheard the comment on her. 

" Go it, little one ; but you are a great game hen. 
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for all you are so weenshe. Yoa got it out very brave ; 
and I'll give yon my blessing, for you meant to be kind, 
I see, only you have a queer way of showing it." 

I have been at several public meetings. Those held 
in barns and large rooms are generally much the same 
in point of solemnity as this was ; those held in Friends' 
Meeting-houses are more quiet and orderly. 

Our chaise was at the door, trunks were packed on 
it, and we were taking a snack dinner, when we heard 
a loud altercation under the windows. 

The English Friend had ordered the horses to be 
taken horn our carriage and pat to his. He travelled 
with four, and the number he required was not to be 
had ; so, without any ceremony, he was for taking ours. 
One of the helpers, who happened to know us, objected 
to obey the order]; and, blustering very loudly, declared 
he would not " stand by and see the Englisher lord 
it over the real gentry that a-way." We ran to the 
window to see what was the matter, and soon perceived 
how the case was. " Oh !" said my dear father, *^ we 
shall have to remain in this wretched place another 
night." 

^'And will thee tamely yield to such unheard-of 
impertinence P' said my sister. 

" Why," he replied, " how can we help it ? I did 
not think any Friend could do such a thing ; but as he 
has, of course we must yield." 

*' Of course, no such thing," she said. '^ Do thee sit 
quietly here, and do not even show thyself at the 
window, and I shall go down and manage him.^' 
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I was not restricted from looking out^ and enjoyed 
the scene below with interest. Ellen appeared pre- 
sently^ and demanded^ <' What are you taking the 
horses oflF the carriage for ?" " 'Tis the English gen- 
tleman^ ma'am/' said our acquaintance^ the helper ; 
^he says his sister can't travel without four; and 
when I told him^ first come first served^ and that the 
master himself required this pair, he said, ' they are a 
better pair of horses than those you i^re putting^ to 
my coach, and I must have them for wheelers ;' and 
more than that he said, Miss, that yee's might stay 
here till to-morrow, but that it was of consequence 
for him and his sister to get on their journey." 

John Earl then came forward, smiling, though some- 
what rufiQed by the unusual occurrence of any one 
daring to dispute his orders. 

<< Wilt thou please desire this man to put those horses 
immediatelv to our coach ? He has refused to do so 
without thy father's orders. Wilt thou give directions, 
for my sister is already annoyed by this delay ? Our 
carriage is heavy, and we cannot get on without four." 

" Oh !" she answered, " You cannot have ours ; but 
cannot you give a few shillings to one of these men, and 
he will go to the fields and get horses for you ?" Then 
turning to the grooms, " Be quick, and fasten all right 
agsun. How dare you unharness our horses for any one ? 
Be quick I say." And quickly indeed that order was 
obeyed by the grinning men. But Friend John was not 
content. " I will go speak to thy father," said he, « I 
am sure he will not refuse to accommodate my sister.*' 
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She laid her hand gently, bnt firmly on his arm, and 
said, *' I cannot allow thee to disturb my father now ; he 
is at his dinner. Those horses are mine, thou canst not 
have them.'* "But I must," said he, " I have no alter- 
native, for we cannot get on without them." She turned 
to the grooms " Do not let my carriage be disturbed 
Again," she said. " Never fear, Miss, never fear," they 
answered, " we'll fight for you. The Englishman shan't 
rough-ride it over you that-a-way, and we to the 
fore." * 

My sister then turned again to Friend John, and said, 
" Is not the scenery of the County Wicklow, through 
which you passed, very lovely ? The journey before 
us is not so interesting. I hope we shall see yon 
soon in our neighbourhood, and that you will arrange 
to dine with us. Fix the day and hour to suit your 
own convenience, and we will invite a large company 
to meet you. Farewell ;" and she glided away without 
giving him time to reply. 

We saw no more of Friend John at Enniscorthy. 
He was not visible when we started, but his great 
heavy coach, and pair of horses were in attendance. 
The groom, as we got into ours, put his head into 
the window, and said, " Say the word now, Miss, 
and ril tackle them garrons of his on for leaders, in 
a jiffy. Will I Miss, alanna ?" " Oh no !" and off 
we drove, my father, dear man, afraid to ask how 
the matter had been arranged, glad that it was so, 
but quite fearful the Friends might be offended. 

* See Appendix No. 8. 
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A few days after, these same Friends arrived ia our 
dty, and lodged with my uncle. They arrived on 
a seventh-day afternoon. Their intended visit had been 
announced, and every preparation was made, that 
the kindest hospitality could devise, to give them a 
cordial Irish welcome. My uncle was a widower, 
and although his housekeeper was a clever young, 
woman, and well skilled in the culinary department, 
stiU he felt greatly burthened with the honour which 
had been conferred upon him, in having to entertain 
these great Friends. At his request, my mother 
had been all over his house, to see that the accommo- 
dation provided for them was suitable. Beds of the 
softest down> and sheets of the finest Irish linen, 
were prepared for them ; and a double-bedded room 
for the two young men, whom they were in the 
habit of taking about to swell their train, and run 
of their messages. 

About seven o'clock that evening, we saw my uncle 
hastening up our lawn ; and knowing from his manner 
that something had occurred to ruffle him, my mother 
went to meet him. " Oh !*' said he, " what shall I do ; 
after all, I have not got things right for the Friends, 
and I am come to thee to help me. They cannot drink 
any thing but London porter, and Elizabeth has called 
for calf's-foot jelly. I sent to all the confectioners* 
shops, but there was none to be had ; and Debby is 
kept running about waiting on them, so that she could 
not make it ; and, beside that, the butchers have not 
got any calves' feet. I sent round to them all to tiy. 
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Friend John says he is quite distressed on account of 
his sister, as she requires those things, and that they 
quite expected to have them at my house, which makes 
the disappointment greater to them now." 

^* Could thee get pigs' feet ?" said my mother. 

" Oh, yes, in plenty." 

^' Well Jihen, send me two sets of them, and 1^11 
make jelly ; she will never know the difference. Thee 
9hall have it by ten o'clock to-morrow, and I would 
advise thee to tell the young men, and they will manage 
tlie porter for thee." 

He took my sister home with him to make tea for 
the Friends, and she told us she had a very pleasant 
eyening. They were chatty, and communicated much 
that was interesting, about the plans fbrmed in London 
for ameliorating the condition of the poor, and en- 
couraging women in industry and cleanly habits. 
Indeed it was to form a Ladies' Association for this 
purpose that Elizabeth visited our city. She suc- 
ceeded in doing so, and in forming another Society for 
ladies to visit the prisons, and read the Bible to the 
prisoners. 

It was nine o'clock before the pigs^ feet came, and 
then we set to work to manufacture them into jelly. 
My mother sat up all night, and had her task accom- 
plished by eight o'clock in the morning, when it was 
sent down in a large cut glass dish; and she had 
soon after the pleasure of hearing that the English 
Friends said it was the nicest calf 's-foot jelly they had 
ever tasted. 
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This was now first-day ; the Friends were to dine 
with as at three o'clock, and to have a Meeting at 
seven, to which the town*s-people were invited. 

A dozen of our acquaintances were invited to meet 
the Friends at dinner ; and it fell to my lot to stay 
from the Morning Meeting, in order to attend to the 
needful arrangement of this repast, which w£^ as choice 
and ahnndant as could he provided on so short a no- 
tice. My sister had brought us word the night before^ 
of the honour intended for us. 

The Meeting was over at twelve, as usual ; and at 
half-past two, up drove the well-known coach, with its 
important burden. The ladies were soon seated in the 
drawing-room ; the gentlemen strolled into the garden 
and the other guests dropped in one after another. 
Scarcely had the clock struck three, when Friend John 
said to my mother, " Three, I think, is the hour for 
dinner ; shall I ring the bell ?" " Oh ! no," she re- 
plied ; "some of our Friends have not yet arrived." 
He sat down for about two minutes, and then began 
again. " My sister will, I fear, be annoyed ; she quite 
expected dinner would be ready at three o'clock. We 
English Friends are accustomed to be punctual to 
time." "Dinner is quite ready to be served," said 
my mother ; " but we must wait a few minutes for the 
guests we have invited to meet you." " Probably they 
will arrive," he said, " whilst dinner is being placed on 
the table. With thy permission, I will ring for it." 
And he rose and walked across the room, and rang the 
bell. The butler entered. "Let dinner be served," 
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he called out. The man looked amazed, but withdrew. 
I went down stairs to tell my sister how the matter 
stood. She countermanded the order ; and fearing that 
the^^Friends were hungry and suffering, called one 
of the '< train-young men/' and told him to hand them 
a glass of wine and a biscuit, to enable them to fast 
for about ten minutes longer. " Ah I" said he, *' there 
is not the slightest occasion ; as soon as ever the 
Meeting was over, they went home, and called for 
beef-steak and porter ; they all three eat heartily 
of that, and jelly besides." Whilst we were speaking. 
Friend John himself joined us in the dining-room. 
" Really," said he, " 1 am annoyed. This want of 
punctuality is very trying. My sister's convenience is 
sadly disregarded." 

Ellen at that moment saw the gentlemen we were 
waiting for entering the gate ; and at a quarter after 
three. Friend John and his sister were satisfying the 
desires of the inner man with much appparent enjoy* 
ment. As soon as the cloth had been removed, and the 
wines and fruits were laid on the table, the Friends 
dropped into the well-known ominous silence ; and one 
after another preached a domestic sermonf Then they 
regaled on the dessert, and when satisfied, requested 
to be shewn to bed-rooms, where they might " take a 
lay," to obviate any tendency to drowsiness in the 
Evening Meeting. The ladies were immediately ac- 
commodated ; but we were somewhat surprised, when 
the gentleman required the same for himself. His 
wants too were supplied, even to a night -cap, and 
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a shawl to throw over his shoulders ; hut ere he com- 
posed himself to sleep^ he gave orders that tea and 
coffee should he ready for his sister at half-past five 
o'clock. ^ 

It was made ready as he wished ; and then the three 
resunped their seats on the sofas^ gracefully arranging 
the pillows and stools^ and the ample folds of their 
drah dresses and shawls^ so as to form a pleasing 
tahleau vivant There they were served with tea and 
coffee ; and again we had the satisfaction of thinking 
their appetites were not impaired. A plate of hread 
and hutter, cut, as we thought, thin, heing handed 
to the little Elizaheth, she helped herself rather super- 
ciliously, and then remarked, '^ Ah ! this may pass 
with me! hut certainly it will not with my sister." 
One of the young people took the loaf to cut some 
thinner slices for the important lady ; and whilst doing 
so, Friend John, leaning forward, said, ^< Dost thou 
not feel it a privilege to he permitted to out hread for 
my sister P" We were all glad when the weary day 
was over ; for though we fully appreciated the honour 
of having the company, under our own roof, of these 
celehrated Friends, still our feelings had been tried, 
by the manner in which they had received our atten- 
tions.* 

The next morning the public Societies were organ- 
ized with unparalelled cleverness ; and rules and re- 
gulations given by Elizabeth herself, in so clear and 
concise a manner, that there remained no difficulty 

* See Appendix, No. 9. 
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after she had left, in carrying on the system so ad- 
mirably set going. 

We met again at dinner, at my uncle's ; he had a 
very large company assembled in honour of his En- 
glish guests. At Friends' dinner parties^ the fish, 
soup^ and meat are all served together for the first 
course. We had a boiled turkey at the head of the 
table, and a roast loin of veal at the foot ; the sides 
and centre were covered with every variety of food, 
dressed in the most appetizing forms. After the usual 
momentary silence, which Friends observe, instead of 
saying grace, when the covers had been removed, and 
the viands exposed to view. Friend John turned round 
to my uncle, and said, ^< I do wish thou had'st told me 
what was to be for dinner. My sister always likes 
turkey to be roast, and veal boiled. This is really 
very unfortunate." His sister, who always looked 
greatly pleased when his care for her comforts was 
openly shewn, said, " Yes, and it might so easily have 
been done right ; however, I have no doubt, I shall be 
able to manage." By this time we had been somewhat 
accustomed to their oddities ; and having often heard 
that the English Friends were great boors, we rather 
watched for these developments, and laughed at them. 

When the Friends had satisfied their appetites, they 
retired '' to take a lay," ordering tea, as with us the 
day before ; for there was to be another public Meeting 
this evening at seven o'clock. The tea passed over 
without any thing particular ; but as soon as the great 
lady had finished, she dropped into silence. The rest 
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of the company having only just commenced^ no notice 
was taken of her; so she rose silently, and with a 
stately step, walked into the adjoining room, assisted 
by her brother's arm, and two or three following, to 
proflFer any required service. They soon returned, and 
said, the dear Friend was under a concern to speak to 
my sisters and myself, apart from the rest of the 
company. We had been pouring out tea for them, 
and had not tasted any ourselves; but though my 
uncle was distressed, that we should be deprived of 
what all the others were enjoying, it did not trouble us 
much, and we hastened to the great Friend, whom 
we found on the sofa, as usual, in a graceful attitude. 
She motioned to each of us where to seat ourselves ; 
one to an arm-chair, on which her arm carelessly 
reposed ; another to a spare morsel of the sofa, on 
which she reclined, and me to a footstool dose beside 
her. After a momentary pause, she addressed us in 
a kind of familiar preaching, and in a low musical 
voice. She said we were a lovely and most interest- 
ing trio ; she did not blame us for our dress being 
somewhat smarter than that of most young Friends ; 
for she had herself loved dress with an exceeding 
love. The time was long past now, but there had 
been a time, when she had revelled in all the gay 
seductions of fashionable life. She had frequented 
balls, and theatres, and concerts; she had drained 
the cup of earthly pleasure, and could assure us that 
it was all delusive ; and that having been enabled to 
take up her cross, and to surrender to the requirings 
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of the inward monitor, she had found peace. She had 
thought it well to tell us these things ; for why should 
we wander in the enjoyment of the blessings of 
this life^with which she observed we were surrounded, 
and not be told they were faladous ? She told us of 
her brother's devotion to her— ^f her brother-in-law's 
consequence as a member of Parliament— a good deal 
about the wealth of her family— of the happiii^ss 
she felt in her own mind because of her Quaker- 
ism, and of her devotedness to the service of the Lord. 
When the address was ended, she presented each of 
us with a tract, in which her own name was written, 
as a memento of her visit to Ireland ; and said she 
hoped before long, that we might feel a drawing to 
attend the London Yearly Meetmg. 

These important Friends did not remain manydays 
in our dty ; and when ihej were gone, we were told 
many anecdotes of their manners and queer ways. My 
uncle told us, that when shewn to their rooms the 
night they arrived, they had felt the beds, as if they 
were at a doubtful inn ; asked were the sheets clean, 
and desired to be shewn what other rooms w^ere in 
the house, that they might choose which they would 
prefer. One of the ladies selected my uncle's own 
room for herself, and ordered her trunks to be removed 
into it ; and as no body seemed to venture to dispute 
their wills, he was about to yield to this whim, when 
it was found that his room was locked, and the key 
not to be found. One of the lads had overheard the 
uncourteous order given, and determining that the kind 

L 
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old man should Dot be robbed of his night's rest, had 
slipped up stairs, locked the room, put the key in his 
pocket, and walked oat of the house, not returning until 
they had gone to rest. 

In an another place they honored an aunt of mine 
with their company, and one day kept dinner waiting 
after it had been placed on the table, for more than aa 
hour, whilst they sent a man on horseback to the 
town to purchase £au de Cologne, in which to bathe 
their faces, after the fatigue of a few hours' drive. 
We heard many such stories as these. Wherever they 
went, their odd conduct formed a strange ccmtrast with 
their preaching and praiseworthy endeavours to rouse 
the attention of the humane to strenuous efforts for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures. 

Friendl invariably describe their ministers and ex- 
alted members as beings who have attained to perfection. 
They carefully suppress every trait of character which 
they imagine may bring contempt, or disgrace, or dis- 
repute upon the system and the sect. Quaker biography 
is a record of immaculate devotion, as untrue as it is 
uninteresting. Sin and frailty are inherent in mortality. 
You might as well expect a picture to be beautiful, if the 
light and brilliant foreground was unrelieved by shade 
and shadow, as expect a sinful mortal to profit by, or 
appreciate the example of a fellow -sinner, who is 
represented as freed fi*om those imperfections, which 
we all know and feel to be inseparable fi:om humanity. 

It is a great comfort to the soul which is battling with 
temptations to know, that the best men who ever 
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breathed the breath of this life, have been oyertaken 
by them ; and the exquisitely pathetic stories recorded 
by sacred writers of their fall, and of the compassionate 
mercy which again raised them up, and kept them 
until the end, is so corroborative of the Christian's 
own experience, that he derives hope from the darkest 
trials, and looking on them as having been, like himself, 
deeply dyed in sin, like them, too, he hastens to wash, 
and make himself white in the blood of the Lamb. 

My mother entered with much spirit and energy 
into the management of the Ladies' Societies now formed 
in our city. One large district was allotted to her 
and six other ladies. They, however, soon fell off, 
and the whole care devolved on her, and I was her 
assistant. Several hundred poor women were employed 
in manufacturing flax and wool. Their houses were 
whitewashed, and frequent visits paid them. No reU- 
gious instruction was allowed to be given ; and, there- 
fore, I have no doubt it was, that aHier several years 
of most arduous endeavours to improve their condition, 
no benefit was found to result from them. God was 
not honoured, and, therefore, His blessing was not on 
our work. 

Once a month, a Committee, composed of all the 
ladies from all the districts, was held. They were of 
all creeds and sects. The Bishop's lady generally 
presided. Friend Elizabeth's views were carried out to 
the letter. No pains, no trouble was spared; every 
thing that could be devised was strenuously done to 
promote the temporal benefit of the poor. Alas ! it 
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was all in vain. I do not belieye that one single 
indiyidual was raised in the moral scale by all our 
efibrts. 

In the Society for visiting the gaols^ and reading 
the Scriptures to the prisoners^ we had far more com- 
fort. The result of our labours there may not be 
revealed until the Judgment Day. What was done was 
certainly a step in the right direction. Both the women 
and men to whom we read seemed greatly pleased and 
interested in what was to them a great novelty — the 
idmple word of Scripture. Anty Whelan, who had 
perjured herself in her defeated attempt to ruin my 
dear brother, was oae oi my daily auditors; and I 
have seen the tears course each other down her cheek, 
and beheld the glistening eyes of many others, as they 
listened to the tale of Jesus* love to man. Several 
of the prisoners being unable to comprehend the Eng- 
lish language, one other lady, a Quakeress, and myself, 
learned Irish sufficiently well to be able to read the 
Testament to them. But our work here, too, was but 
short-lived. The Roman Catholic Priests made a com- 
plaint to the Government that we were proselytizing, 
and an order was forthwith issued, prohibiting us from 
visiting the gaols. 

We incurred censure in another quarter also. The 
overseers of our Meeting visited, and remonstrated with 
us on the great danger which, they said, we incurred, 
in mixing with << people of the world/' under the spe- 
cious idea that we were doing good to our fellow- 
creatures. They said, that '^ Friends had best stay 
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quietly away from mixings np.^ They said, ^' It was 
not becoming for my mother, the head of a large family, 
to sit in a Committee by the side of the Bishop's wife ; 
that to countenance her, in any way at all, was indirectly 
to countenance the hireling ministry of her husband ; 
and they wondered greatly that a Friend could so far 
deviate from the principles of our Society as to do so/' 
Besides this, they said, ** There was a great snare to 
young people, in looking on the gay dresses of those 
worldlings who attended the Ladies' Committees, and 
that my mother had much to answer for, in exposing 
her daughter to such a temptation." And then they 
reminded us, " That it was impossible for us to be 
consistent, and sit quietly by while the Bishop's wife 
would open the Committee, by saying, ^Ladies met, 
May 13, 1827.' Surely it was a forsaking of on? 
testimony against the heathen names of the days and 
months of the year." And another reason why they 
warned us to give up these associations was, that 
''Evil communication corrupts good manners;" and 
sometimes Friends were so led away as to forget them- 
selves, and adopt the language of the world. It was a 
very deplorable truth, that now-a-days our young 
people were becoming unguarded. It was no uncom- 
mon thing to hear them say *' you," and " ma'am f 
and the heads of families would do well to consider 
were they guiltless in this matter, especially when they 
themselves countenanced the young in associating with 
those by whom they were so liable to be betrayed 
into a fo^etihhiess of our Christian pecuHarities." 
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We had to endure very many of these yisitSj They 
threatened to hring us under dealing for this matter^ 
but did not. We gave them^ as usual^ cake and wine, 
and were most civil and condescending ; and then, as 
the Friend who established those Societies was herself 
a preacher in good esteem in London^ they were fearful 
of overstraining the discipline, although they took good 
care to tell us that there were many points in which 
they did not feel full unity with her. 

Some of us knew well, that even the great Elizabeth 
was not sufficiently orthodox to please our plain 
Friends. It had been whispered about, as a great 
secret, even during the Dublin Meeting, that the 
overseers had visited her on the impropriety of wearing 
a silk gown, the Irish women preachers having hitherto 
refrained from silk. Hairbine, stuff, and Irish tabinet, 
were their approved materials for dress. Now, how- 
ever, this is altered. The preachers now wear silk ; 
and perhaps few ladies moving in the fashionable circles 
of life can boast of a greater number of silk dresses, or 
of more cosily fabric either, than they, whose colours, 
however, are confined to either drab, or very dark 
shades of purple, brown, and green. 

It is really a very difficult thing for a Quaker to 
be consistent with his own principles; and even the 
most rigid are often found swallowing them wholesale. 
For instance, the vain adorning of the person with dress, 
jewellery, and gold. He considers it a sin to indulge 
in those thiugs, and yet in his shop he sells them. He 
makes his money by providing for the sins of his fellow- 
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Christians. He deems it a right thing to wear a broad 
brim to his hat^ but he has no scruple about making 
and selling hats of a fashionable form for his fellow- 
Christians to wear. He would not be so wicked as to 
dress his servant up in livery, with a gold band, &C.9 
but in the way of business he will do it for another. If 
the " peculiarities" are essential to the salvation of a 
Quaker, are they not also essential for all Christians ? 
Can it be that '' Friends" sell and deal in those forbidden 
things, because they think " the people of the world" 
have no chance of salvation at all, and that, there- 
fore, it signifies but little what they indulge in, so that 
Friends profit by it? 
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Idmdxm Tefurly Meeting — ^Various ooncems brought before the Wo- 
men's Meeting — ^BiUe read in pablic, and the reader sent to the 
Mad-honse — Great Dinner at Mildred Conrt — Ayrtui Sermon — 
King George IV. — Fmstrated attempt to penetrate the mygbeaies 
of the Women's Meeting. 

I HAD ofttfD expressed a wish to attend the Loodoo 
Yearly Meeting ; for as our Quarterly Meetings were 
inferior to the Dablin Yearly Meeting, so the Dublin 
was considered, in comparison to the Lcmdon. I 
wished very much to know how the affairs of the 
Society were managed in the great annual assembly, 
to which all the smaller Meetings were subordinate ; 
and my father, with his invariable kindness, resolved 
to gratify my desire. He was appointed one of the 
Irish representatives, so that my sister and I accom- 
panying him, had all the opportunities which such 
good credentials generally bestow. 

We had a week only to prepare for the journey, 
and the Friend who made our bonnets, knowing that 
she was of unrivalled skill in manufacturing that 
elaborate costume, and being withall somewhat crazy, 
was, with great difficulty prevailed on to have ours 
ready in time. True, we had plenty of other bonnets, 
but no respectable Friend ever goes to a Meeting 
without having, at least, one complete suit, quite new. 
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The rich plain Friends, generally, have a difierent 
suit for every day the Meeting l^tsts. They think it 
derogatory to wear the same dress two days consecn- 
tively. We were not so particular; not being so 
plain as others, it did not signify for us, bat still, 
going to London was an event of no small moment ; 
and preparation was unsparingly made for it. We 
crossed in the steam-packet to Milford, and had on 
board, one of the great London preachers, and her 
daughters, with two Englishmen Friends. They were 
returning, after attending the Dublin Meeting. We 
had no previous acquaintance with them beyond a mere 
formal introduction ; and as they were not remarkably 
prepossessing, either in manner or appearance, we k^t 
aloof on the voyage, merely sharing with them the 
contents of our well-stocked hamper of eatables. 

On arriving at Milford, we were met by a Friend, 
who, grateful for some kindness he had received at 
our house, where he had been carefully attended da- 
ring a tedious illness, some time before, now hastened 
to welcome us, and had his car at the shore ready 
to convey us to his house, where he said, dinner was 
prepared, and accommodation for the night, if we 
would accept it. The dinner we accepted, but we 
wished to proceed a few stages further on. 

When this kind and hospitable man had assisted 
us to get our luggage landed, he proceeded to con^ 
duct us to his car, but Friend Grubly and her daugh* 
ters had been before him, and taken possession of it 
for themselves. He was exceedingly annoyed, and 
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told them they must, at leasts make room for us. 
They refused to do so, and said they wished to 
have their trunks heside them. Our Friend, Paul, 
then said to one of the daughters : << Wilt thou 
look amongst those trunks, and see which is thine ?" 
She got out of the car to do so, and immediately 
Friend Paul actually lifted me in, shut the door, 
and ordered the driver to go on. My father and 
sister had preferred walking. I had suffered from 
sea sickness, and was not well ahle to do so; but 
indeed my drive was not over pleaasnt, for my two 
<X)mpanions were somewhat unamiable towards me, 
and loud in their anger that Paul should have left 
their dear Hannah to walk. However, she and the 
rest of the party soon after arrived, and peace was 
restored by the happy good humour of Paul and his 
wife. Just before we sat down to dinner. Friend 
Grubly said to my father, '^ Dost thou intend to 
proceed towards London to-night P" He answered 
" Yes ;" and she then hurried out of the room. An hour 
after dinner was over, the London coach drove up to 
the door, and she said in a triumphant way, '< My 
daughters and I have engaged three inside seats ; two 
of you must travel outside, for I will not consent to be 
crowded." " We are not going by the coach," said he ; 
<* we travel post." «0h ! dear," said she, " If I had 
known that, I need not have sent the young man away 
from his dinner to secure the places. Thou should'st 
have told me.*" 

We had a delightful journey, posting with four 
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horses^ all the way from Milford to London ; stopping 
a few hours or minutes at the different stages, as incli- 
nation led us. In these railroad days nobody thinks of 
travelling by post. A rapid transit is now the only 
desideratum. A place may have historical interest^ or 
legendary renown, or the scenery may be transcendantly 
lovely y but who^ now-a-days, cares for such things? 
It is only puff, puff, whizz, whizz, and away with speed 
to the journey's end. The romance of travel is lost 
and gone ; and, with it, man has lost one of the purest 
and most refined enjoyments of this life. 

The lamps were lighted when we entered London 
The extent amazed, and the noise confused me; the 
enormous waggons and the ponderous horses astonished 
me ; and the long unbroken lines of carriages we met 
led me to think that the Londoners buried their dead in 
the evening, and that these were the long funeral trains 
we were so constantly encountering. 

A lodging had been engaged for us in Bishopsgate 
Street, near the Meeting-house in Devonshire Square. 
It was over an apothecary's shop, and redolent with 
all the abominable smells that could be exhaled from 
a vast accumulation of unsavoury drugs ; and morning, 
noon, and night, the monotonous sound of the pestle and 
mortar was heard, thump, thump away. The Friend who 
had taken this lodging for us, told me, that the smell 
we 80 complained of, was the great recommendation to 
her .taste, in selecting them for us. The great London 
annoyances, she said, disliked the smell of an apothe- 
cary's shop, as much as ourselves; and therefore it 
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was probable we might be able to sleep in peace at 
night. We were in a humour to be content with 
discomforts ; to enjoy every thing that was intended to 
please us ; to relish all that was novel or strange ; 
and^ I may add, we anticipated that the Meeting we 
had come so far to attend, would prove of incalculable 
benefit to our moral welfare. The Irish preacher^ 
did not stand high in our estimation ; and we anxiously 
wished to hear the English, of whose celebrity we had 
often been told. 

The first Meeting we attended was in Gracechurch 
Street, and we had no less than seven sermons in the 
two hours it lasted ; one short one, fi*om a man Friend, 
the rest all women. One of the women spoke three 
times. All were much in the same strain : the speaker^s 
feeling of the deep importance of the Yearly Meeting — 
of the willingness of the Lord to own it, and of the 
necessity for us all to be silent in the soul, as well as in 
the body. 

After Meeting, there was great shaking of hands, 
and greetings. We were recognised by one or two, 
and then introduced to very many, who kindly invited 
OS to their houses, telling us a table was laid at a 
certain hour every day, and that we were welcome to 
come and partake as often as we pleased. We thanked 
them. It is not very flattering, to be allowed to go 
dine with the Friends, instead of the Irish mode of 
requesting the pleasure of our company ; but there was 
the charm of novelty in it at any rate. As my father 
had been more cordially invited by one of the men 
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Friends^ a plreacher, we went with him and his family. 
They were very rich people. A company of twenty- 
two assembled — eighteen of us were females. 

The table laid would have accommodated more 
Friends ; and the fare provided was good and plentiful ; 
but to our eyes it looked queer. At the top of the 
table was a fine salmon, and lobster sauce ; near it, in 
the middle of the table, was a dish of cut bread ; then 
the long stretch was quite bare to the very end, at 
which was placed, as dose as ever the dishes could be 
to eadi other, an enormous sirloin of roast beef, a huge 
round of boiled beef, a large Westphalian ham, and a 
fine leg of mutton. The women were all at the top of 
the table, the men in a group at the bottom. Our 
host, Cornelius, informed us, that he had adopted that 
arrangement of his table, because it was so convenient 
for the men to carve ; and he liked to see his female 
Friends sitting in the upper seats. We had no pastry, 
pudding, or wine. When the cloth was removed, 
coffee was served up, and then we hurried off to Meet- 
ing again, at Devonshire House. Oh ! what a crowd 
was assembled in the yard and halL We used to 
think the men Friends lining the vestibule in Dublin, 
to stare at us, as we came in and out of Meeting, an 
annoyance ; but it was nothing to compare to the 
English men. They stared and pushed, and without 
any introduction, would catch hold of one^s hand, and 
shake it, and ask our names, with the most outrageous 
rudeness. 

The pushing and driving to get seats was quite an 
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ordeal to get through. We could not manage it, and 
were consequently left standing at the door. Two of 
our English acquaintances saw us, and every day after, 
of the two weeks the Meeting lasted, they contrived to 
meet us outside, and taking us, one each, under her 
care, regularly fought the way for us to the foremost 
(tnd hest seats. At the second Meeting, we had ser- 
mons from three men, and no woman at all — a most 
unusual circumstance ; hut so it was. The subject of 
one of them was — "The true foundation, which was 
from the beginning of creation to the close of time, and 
which would lead to a happy eternity.'' He enlarged 
much on the subject, but omitted to mention what the 
true foundation was. It is possible that he did not 
know ; for Friends despise what they contemptuously 
term, " head knowledge.*' 

Our Women's Meetings for Discipline were the same 
as in the Dublin Meeting, only larger, a greater num- 
ber of representatives, from different places, and conse- 
quently more answering of queries ; frequent preachings 
on the deficiencies reported in the observance of our 
rules, and admonitions largely administered for our 
future conformity to the discipline of the Society, which 
we were often told, " our worthy predecessors had been 
enabled, in best wisdom, to give forth." 

One Friend was concerned on the subject of Members 
"deviating from simplicity, hy aflBxing Mr. and Mrs. 
to names, and thereby opening a door for further de- 
parture from our first principles." Another "was 
impressed," she told us, " in a very remarkable man- 
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ner, with a view of the wasting and destrnction in our 
borders, by Friends allowing themselves ' latitude in 
apparel.' *' Five others also spoke on the same subject, 
and pathetically deplored " the inroad which the enemy 
was making upon us, because of our unfaithfulness, and 
reluctance to bear this, our cross, in the eyes of the 
world/' Two of these last orators found the burden 
of this matter so heavy on their minds, that they 
resigned themselves to the duty of going into the Men's 
Meeting, sitting hard by, there to impart similar 
admonition. 

One had to inform us that the painful burden of her 
spirit, was because of the deficiency reported in our 
peculiar language.'" " The thee and thou ; yes, the 
thee and thou; it was a stumbling-block to many." 
And yet she said, '^ it wpts the distinctive mark, that 
we were the Lord's people. It was declared in Holy 
Writ, that the Lord's called and peculiar people were 
a little flock, a people of a plain language." She 
dwelt a good deal on " the duty of mothers to enforce 
this language on their children, and if need be, to 
chasten the rebellious." 

The propriety of regularly attending Meetings for 
both worship and discipline, was '^spoken to;" and 
the advantage which would result, if in '' the Meetings 
for Discipline, Friends would try to sit in a waiting 
state of mind ; not absorbed by the business, but in 
quietness and stillness ; then we should find thaj; some 
amongst us would be raised up, and empowered to 
offer, it might be, a word in season." 
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Another hoped *' Friends would be careful to regu- 
late their domestic ayocations^ so that their youth, and 
that important class amongst them, their apprentices^ 
might not be hindered from duly attending Meetings f 
and advised that shops and places of business should 
be closed during the hours of Meeting on week-days, 
expressing her ^' conviction that no ultimate lessening 
of income would result from the apparent sacrifice of 
time/' She spoke very impressively of the duty which 
man owed to God, and of the great error of allowing 
temporal affairs to engross the entire attention. She 
then went into the Men's Meeting, and laid the same 
subject, I was told, very weightily before them. 

There was a taU, elderly spinster, who very often 
1^^ spoke to the Disdpline." She had a marvellous 
ftow of words. Sometimes, without pausing, she could 
keep on speaking for an hour at a time. Her *' con- 
cerns" were numerous, and she united with, and had 
something to say, on the " concerns" of everybody else. 
Some departures from our rules having been reported 
by different representatives, on the head of marrying 
out of Meeting, this spinster Friend had much to 
say in reprobation of the evil. It was very evident 
she had no sympathy for the transgressors. She mar- 
velled ^' how any one could so for forget themselves, 
or yield to temptation, as to be drawn away from the 
high privOeges which they enjoyed as members, per- 
mitting themselves to be joined in marriage with strange 
men, and thereby sanctioning an hireling ministry." 
She said, '' That wasting and destruction to families had 
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grievoQsly resulted from this evil ; and that she had 
known instances where the transgressor had irretriey- 
ably lost her own peace of mind from it." She said, 
*^ To her mind it seemed an indelicate thing for a 
young female Friend, who had been brought up in our 
habits, and who was accustomed to associate with our 
worthies in Meetings and elsewhere, to resign herself 
to the company of those without our pale. People of 
the world could not be expected to appreciate our 
customs ; and once united to one of them, our dress and 
our speech must be resigned. A wife was bound to due 
obedience to her husband ; and these things, which 
they thought little things, (because too often the light 
that was in them was darkness,) were obliged to be 
given up for peace' sake ; and thus it was, when the 
hedge was broken down, the wild boar of the wilr 
demess found an easy access, and the adversary 
triumphed." 

There was much said about slavery, and the women 
and men united in getting up an address to Parliament 
on the subject. There was also much consultation 
about receiving an epistle from one of the American 
Meetings, which it was reported had become New 
Light or Unitarian in its principles. This was left to 
a Committee to investigate, and we were only told that 
it was judged better not to receive that dubious epistle ; 
not to read it in our Meetings, but to return it, which 
was accordingly done; and both we, and the Men's 
Meeting also, were cautioned " not to indulge in any 
conversation on the subject, nor to seek for inform a* 

M 
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tioQ about it, as those who were best able to jadge had 
been enabled to do so very wisely." 

Drawing np answers to the accepted epistles was, 
as nsaal, entrusted to Committees. One day there was 
what is called an Open Committee, and the. young 
Friends were invited, and indeed urged to attend it. 
I went with several others ; but after long sitting, and 
nothing done, one of the Friends at the table said, it 
was not easy to transact the business when so many 
were present, as it was needful to converse on it ; and 
she therefore proposed that the old plan, of a small 
number <^ Friends, of mature understanding, should 
undertake the business in the usual way — a room by 
themselves. We had several testimonies for departed 
Friends, preachers of course. None other are thus 
honoured ; and as they are all '^ inspired ministers/* 
or they would not have been in our galleries, so also, 
of course, their ministrations are commemorated in 
those laudatory records. 

We had two Meetings every day for two weeks ; and 
the subjects I have mentioned were scattered over all 
that time. Each was dwelt on with all the solemnity 
which was becoming to an assemblage which gravely 
asserted, and the majority of whdm undoubtedly be- 
lieved, they were listening, to admonitions which the 
speakers were under the immediate inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit in giving forth. We had five visits from 
men Friends, two or three at a time. One of them had 
travelled to the Ionian Islands, and was grieved at 
witnessing the degraded worship of saints and images. 
He advised that large numbers of Friends' tracts should 
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be sent out there, and said, that he had ^'reason to 
believe that both in Spain and Portugal a door was 
op^ed for usefulness) in the same way.'^ 
. One day, at the close of the Morning Meeting, we 
were informed that some, of our Friends in the ministry 
were under a concern to have a Meeting that evening; 
in the large room, for the youth, male and female, and 
that it was not desirable that any over thirty-five years 
of age should attend. I went with the other young 
people, and was led to think that the English atmos- 
phere had some marvellous power to make people look 
old. Those juveniles of thirty-five actually looked, for 
the most part, over fifty ; but a fiiend informed me that 
unmarried Friends never grow older than thirty-five. 

In the Meetings for worship, which were frequent 
daring the session, we had a great deal of preaching 
from all the best ministers, men and women, in the 
Sockty. Our old acquaintance, Joseph John, was to 
our mind, infinitely superior to any one else. He 
rarely descended to the peculiarities of the Society, 
but preached of faith, and hope, and love. His quo- 
tations from Scripture were correct ; and, by the way, 
we may remark, that is a very unusual accomplish- 
ment in our ministers. They very often commit slight 
verbal inaccuracies ; sometimes more serious ones. 

One day we we^t to the Borough Meetiog-house, 
and there, to our extreme surprise, an elderly man 
Friend rose in the gallery to address us; and, draw- 
ing from his pocket a small Bible, he commenced 
reading a chapter in the Gospels ; that ended, he spoke 
on the subject as he told us, << not by inspiration, but 
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in the simple manner in which a school-master would 
address his pupils.'^ The elders and overseers hecame 
very fidgety on his saying this^ and soon made him 
sit down ; and when he repeated his attempt to speak, 
they broke up the Meeting. A few days after, 1 heard 
he had been sent for care to a Friends' Mad-house. 
Whether he had ever shewn any other symptoms of 
madness, 1 never heard. We asked repeatedly, and 
one very plain Friend to whom 1 put the question, 
for I felt so sorry for the poor man, answered me : 
"Surely thou must know, every one knows, that a 
man must be mad who would read the Bible aloud in 
our Meeting." 

The parting Meeting was very large ; to get in, we 
had to undergo such pushing, squeezing and jostling, 
as I never met any where else in all my life. One 
great tall awkward Friend, from Wales, with a pre- 
posterous broad brim, held his umbrella horizontally 
out from his chest, and so, cleared a path for himself 
and some women, who held fast by him. An acquain- 
tance of mine was cruelly wounded in the arm by a 
prod of that umbrella ; and 1 heard the man several 
times boasting of what an excellent plan he had con- 
trived for getting through the crowd. 

As we were of some consequence, it soon became 
remarked that we had not availed ourselves of the 
permission given us by so many Friends, to go and 
take dinner at their houses. We were spoken to about 
it, and when we said, that we considered as those offers 
were made to us as a matter of convenience, and as we 
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did not stand in need of any such, having yery com- 
fortable dinners at our own apartments, it was of no 
importance to any one but ourselves. We were told 
that it was our Irish pride, and that we had given 
ofience. Inhere were some who would not wish it to 
be said, that a representative from Ireland, and his 
daughters, had not been entertained at their houses. 
Hannah Smith, a very nice English girl, an old ac- 
quaintance of ours, was especially commissioned to 
bring us to one of these dinners, given by the great 
Elizabeth, at her own house. As she had so recently 
been our guest in Ireland, Hannah urged us very 
much to go with her ; but we told her, whatever was 
worth having, was worth asking for ; and if Friend 
Stately wished for our company, she might take the 
trouble to invite us, and then we would go. " Ah !" 
said Hannah, '* I told her already that you, Irish, had 
ideas of etiquette quite different from us ; and that I 
feared, unless either she, or one of her daughters 
invited you, you would not come for me. She said, 
'she could not understand that anything more was 
needed, than to let you know that she kept open house 
during the Meeting ; and her table was spread daily 
for upwards of fifty.' Do come," swd Hannah, "very 
likely not one of the family will speak to you ; but it 
would never do to say you had not been to Mildred 
Court." However, we would not go; but coaxed 
Hannah, instead, to stop with us ; and a very pleasant 
little repast we had, half lunch, half dmner, my father 
having brought, as usual, two or three of our men 
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Friends to join ns. We had quite as much of all the 
passing news of the Meeting as we wanted. What 
report of her non-suooess Hannah gave, I dcfa'% know ; 
but^ two days after^ a livery servant was sent with a 
polite note from Friend Stately herself^ requesting the 
pleasure of our company to dine with her in three 
days* time. We accepted that invitation, and w^it. 

There were eighty-two guests assembled in two large 
badly furnished rooms. No lady presided to receive 
as; we were conducted by our Friend Hannah into 
the room, and with difficulty got chairs. There were 
more than a dozen standing by the door, who had no 
seats at all. About five minutes before dinner was 
announced, the portly mistress of the mansion entered 
the room, leaning on her brother's arm. She did not 
take the slightest notice of us, or of any one else ; but 
swept across the room to the uppermost sofa, which 
was immediately vacated for her, the former occupants 
retreating to the group at the door. When seated 
comfortably, her pillows and footstool arranged, and 
her two daughters, who had followed her into the room, 
also settled to her mind, she looked round, and nodded 
to one, and smiled at another. At length her eye fell 
on me, and she beckoned me to come over to her. I 
did so ; and had the honour of a cordial shake hands^ 
and a most gracious welcome to her house, and to the 
London Meeting, and to England in general. She then 
introduced me^ to her daughters, one of whom slipp'd 
her arm inside mine, and re-conducted me to my seat. 
My sister underwent the same ceremony, and then my 
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&ther was sammoned in his turn. She was very polite 
to him^ and actually made room for him to sit beside 
her on the sofa. 

Dinner was announced^ and the lady and her brother 
took the lead. The women Friends^ with here and 
there a venturous man, next forced themselves on, each 
trying to get foremost. My father made his way 
through the crowd over to us, and held my sister and 
myself on his arms. We whispered to each other what 
a strange scene it was, and waited till the crush had 
passed us by ; then we followed into the dining-room. 
Two long tables were laid, and both were quite filled ; 
and at the first, at which the great Friend herself pre- 
sidedy the work of demolition had commenced. A 
gentleman at the foot of the second table spied us 
standing outside the door, jumped up, and quickly and 
unceremoniously sweeping away three men, he handed 
us to their seats, and bade them wait udtil another 
table was prepared for them. We remonstrated. ^^Oh!" 
said he, ^ never mind them, they know how to take 
care of themselves." The fare at our table was only 
middling in quality, and very scanty in quantity. 
Half a salmon at the head, and a roast leg of lamb at 
the foot, and a small dish of potatoes, and a large silver 
basket of cut stale bread, was all provided for twenty- 
five people. The old Friend who carved the lamb 
was very &cetious. He reckoned heads. " Twenty- 
five,'' said he, " and the men will surely ask for two 
helps. I wish I had a compass, to cut it even, share 
and share for all. A thin slice will do for the females ; 
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they sometimes like to be thought delicate in tiieir 
aj^tites; so I can only hope^ now^ they may feel 
flattered at my supposing them to give a preference to 
a delicately cnt morsel." What was at the best table 
1 do not know^ but belieye it was more plentifal^ as 
one of the yoong men who was dining in another room 
with the residue of the guests^ told me, that when the 
dishes in our room were carried out^ they were taken 
possession of by one of their scouts, and that on one of 
them there was a bit of beef. It was not from our 
table that went ; we sent nothing away. 

Dinner oyer, one of the daughters came oyer to me, 
and said, would I ^'like to take a lay?" — that there 
were four bedrooms open for Friends, and if I would go 
quick, before the crowd, I could be accommodated. 
Her mo'ther had gone, and she was going, ** it was so 
refreshing before the Evening Meeting." Curiosity 
induced me' to accompany her up stairs, and indeed it 
was to me a novel sight, to see from three to four dozen 
women Friends crowding together in the bedrooms, 
some anxiously searching out their bonnets and shawls, 
some eagerly securing for themselves a place on the 
beds " to take a lay," and some, like myself, swelling 
the throng, for the sake of looking at the ludicrous 
anxiety of the others. When we left, there were seven- 
teen stretched on the beds, and two humble-minded 
young women on the floor, seeking their accustomed 
antidote to drowsiness in the Evening Meeting. Our 
repast had not been so heavy as to make us dread any 
danger of transgressing the query. On the contrary, 
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U had been so very sparing, that we oomplamed of 
actual hunger to my father, who confessed to the same 
himself; and therefore we hurried to our own lodging 
to get a bit of dinner. As we were going out of the 
house^ we met three young men of our acquaintance, 
and one lady, and said, <' Where are you hurrying 
to P Come with us/' They hesitated a moment, and 
tlien said, *^ The fact is, we scarcely got a bit of dinner, 
and we are going to a confectioner^s to get something 
to eat/' So finding we were all of the same mind, 
they came with us, and we had an impromptu dinner, 
far more plentiful and merrier than the much-talked-of 
affair at which eighty people were assembled, that it 
might be said such vast numbers were daily enter- 
tained at Mildred Court. Before leaving London, we 
received an invitation to dine at the country-house of 
these great Friends ; but the specimen we had had 
of their style of entertainment sufficed us, and we de- 
clined the honour. My aunt was invited at the same 
time. She went, and told me afterwards, that it was 
quite a different affair from the Mildred Court dinner. 
She said they had a sumptuous entertainment well 
served, with abundance of plate, glass, &c. &c., and 
half a dozen livery servants to attend, and that very 
few of the guests were Friends. There were Members 
of Parliament, a Baronet, and two Honourables ; and 
the portly mistress was the graceful, entertaining, cour- 
teous, lady-like hostess ; not the haughty, supercilious 
woman she had been to us, who seemed as if she thought 
herself very condescending to sit for a few minutes in 
the same room, or breathe the same air with us. 
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We dined at another Friend's house with a very large 
company^ and had a most plentiful repast^ as^ indeed^ 
we had wherever we went, with only the one exception ; 
bat these great companies were not pleasant; and, 
having satisfied our curiosity with four or five of them, 
we refiised to join any more. The English Friends 
are not nearly so polite, or so well-mannered as the 
Irish ; they push and drive to get the best seats for 
themselves, stretch across you at dinner, help them- 
selves, and think not of others ; and except of the 
Meeting, they had scarcely any other topic to con- 
verse on. 

" What Meeting wast thou at yesterday ?" 

^* I was at Devonshire House. Elizabeth Oilman 
was very large in the ministry ; and we had quite 
an awful sermon from Sarah Wormley." 

^' Indeed ; dost thou recollect it ? I should so like to 
hear it." 

^^ Oh ! thou knowest we are advised not to speak of 
those things.'^ 

"Well, I know we are in general; but thou says 
it was an awful sermon. Do tell roe ; wilt thou not ?" 

" She said, our Society had fallen very low ; 
and that as we had deserted the cross which was 
given us to bear, we might look for the time that the 
cross would be taken from us, and given to those who 
were now as the o£fscouring of the earth ; that we 
would be sifted, as gold and silver, in the furnace of 
afiOiction, and that all the dross and reprobate silver 
would be cast out ; that we had been tried and found 
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wanting. A small burden had been given us to bear — 
ev&i a peculiar dress, and a peculiar language ; and that 
we had kicked against it ; and that unless there was a 
returning to first principles, and an humble dedication 
of self, a keeping down of the risings up of the worldly 
spirit, which was laying waste our borders, she was 
bold to say we would be cast out as a brand fit for 
the firing. She said it was a vain thing to deceiye 
ourselves vnith false notions — to imagine we had more 
light than our worthy predecessors. She knew there 
were reasoners afloat — proud boasters — Bible readers— « 
people who met together to study the Scriptures. They 
might read the Bible from Oenesis to Revelation, and 
yet be in darkness. It was only Christ in you, the 
light in you, that can lead you into righteousness ; 
and be assured, that true light will never lead any one 
into a joining with the vain customs of this wicked 
world. She said the Bible should never be read, but 
in a prepared spirit — ^in the spirit of prayer ; for ^ the 
letter killeth.' That her words might seem harsh ; but 
she did not vdsh to be a prophet speaking smooth 
things ; for the time was fast coming, when there would 
be a shaking of the dry bones, an emptying of the 
whited sepulchres. The cry was already gone forth 
— Who is on the Lord's side, who ? And the day of 
battle would be a day of clouds, and gloominess, and 
sorrow." 

^^ Oh! I wish I had been there; that sermon was 
worth hearing. I was at Oracechurch Street, and we 
had only four very third-rate sermons — just Friends 
easing their own minds." 
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«< Dort dioo lowv manj of tlie Friends iKfe U>^7 ?^ 

•"Tea, I kmm afanosl aD of tbem; diat elderly 
eo^ile on the sofit are bride and bridegroooi ; die is 
aerentf -two, be is sixtj-eigbl. Look boir loYmgly be 
boids ber bands in bis. Is it nol pleasant to see 
how tbe tender feeing of jonlb ontfire tbe decay of 
years r^ 

^ Tes, it is pleasant to see tbat eren tbe sliflfest and 
staichest amongst os can relax thdr grayity sometimes, 
lliat dear aged eoaple look as bapp^, "as loTing, and 
as setf-absorbed as if tbey were actually in lore with 
eadi otber." 

^ And so tbey are. No yomig bride coold take more 
pains to select a becoming and costly dress than oor 
Friend yonder. Look dose at ber 04)9 and thoa wilt 
see it is made of Indian moslin, and cost a guinea a 
yard ; ber gown is of the richest and softest Frendi 
silk, and her petticoat matches it. His raim(»it also, 
is all saper-SDperior, firom his grey silk stockings, and 
gold knee-budiles, up to his fine caml»ic cravat. Bnt 
be has long had a concern not to wear cotton, <hi ao- 
eoont of the slavery question ; neither does he eat 
sogar. He is fond of sweets ; but paddiiigs, and pies, 
and tea, and coffee, most all be sweetened with honey 
for him." 

This was the general style of conversation at the 
London Yearly Meeting convivial parties — what had 
passed in the Meetings, or talking about the people 
present. 

I was shewn in the Women's Meeting -room, the seat 
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on which his Majesty, King George IV. when Prince 
Regent, had for a moment placed himself, when led by 
the spirit of adventure, and as my informant stated, a 
most unbecoming cariosity, he had, disguised as a 
women Friend, made his way into the secret conclave. 
His dress was all right : a grey silk gown, a brown 
cloth shawl, a little white silk handkerchief, with hem- 
med edge, round his neck, and a very well poked 
Friend's bonnet, with the neatly crimped border of his 
clear muslin cap tied under the chin, completed the 
disguise, in which he might have escaped detection 
very well, were it not for the tell-tale boots, and the 
unfeminine position in which the arras and legs be- 
stowed themselves. The young woman who sat behind 
him, and saw the heel protruding from its silken robe, 
slipt quietly out of Meeting, and gave the alarm. Two 
men Friends were speedily summoned, and the Royal 
intruder felt himself gently tapped on the shoulder, and 
requested to walk into another room. He made no 
resistance, but quietly went away ; and receiving the 
usual notice, that the rules of the Society would not 
allow any but members to be present, he retired, and 
calling a hackney coach, drove o£f, perhaps flattering 
himself that his incognito had not been penetrated ; for 
although his countenance had been instantly recognised, 
still nothing was said to intimate that it had been so. 
Resolute that none but the initiated should be present, 
they were yet careful to treat with courtesy their most 
unexpected visitant, and even deferentially to respect 
his assumed character. 
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Cjnytn ^jtttjr. 



Hat Woiship — ^Maniage Ceremony — English Customs — Ignorance 
of Friends — ^Method of paying tithes — Tribute of respect to the 
Established Church — Advice about dealing exclusiyely with 
Friends — Evidences — ^Venerable-looking men chosen to sit in the 
galleries — Committing the Seriptures to memory, for the sake of 
repeating in Meeting, forbidden. 

We remained in London for six weeks after the Meet- 
ing had ended, seeing all the wonderful and interesting 
sights of that vast city. We had to go hy ourselves 
to Westminister Ahbey, and to St. Paul's, on acconnt 
of the annoyance which results from Friends' testimony 
against taking off the hat going into a place of worship, 
or even a private room, which they call ^'hat worship.^' 
We could not prevail- on any of our men Friends to 
accompany us to these places. It is not pleasant when 
a man feels that he is displaying a moral courage, which 
it has cost him much to acquire, in upholding the man- 
ifestation of his own peculiar views, to have that lofty 
feeling of self-satisfaction rudely dashed to the ground, 
by the hand of a Verger quietly and gently removing 
in silence, and as a matter of course, the hat, the 
broad-brimmed hat, which he wears as a symbol that 
he is separated, by peculiar holiness, from the '' people 
of the world." An officer being appointed to take 
off the hat of a Friend, in courts of law, churches. 
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&c. &c. is, I believe, the very greatest cross which 
Quakers have, in reality, to bear now-a-days. It is 
such a ridiculously simple termination of all their scru- 
ples on the subject, and it is so entirely impossible to 
object to it, that it makes the mortification complete. 
The young Quakers, for the most part, do violence to 
their conscience, rather than submit to the humilia- 
tion. 

We went to the Jews' Synagogue, and there our 
escort was most courteously treated. In the synagogue 
no '* hat worship" is allowed. If you take off your 
hat, some Jew will oblige you either to put it on again, 
or to go out of the house. 

I was one day greatly amused, by watching a very 
plain man Friend, who was paying us a morning visit. 
It was a hot summer's day, and he had walked a long 
distance. He came into our room, as all orthodox 
Friends do, with his broad brim on, shook hands, and 
sat down. After bearing his testimony thus for a few 
minutes, he to<^ off the hat, and laid it on the floor 
beside him. We were chatting away, when a loud 
rap at the door announced some more visitors. Friend 
Hugh in a great hurry popped on his hat, lest any 
one should see him ^'shirking his testimony." As 
soon as he had satisfijed himself that his orthodoxy was 
suffidenty manifested, he yielded again to the natural 
feeling, and laid the hat beside him. But soon came 
another visitor, and another, and poor hot-headed 
Hugh replaced the badge of membership again and 
again. This happened so often, that at last it became 
very ludicrous. 
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We visited all the Meetings in the vicinity of Lon- 
don during our stay ; and as we came home slowly^ 
we " sat with" Friends at all the different towns and 
cities we passed through, when it happened that we were 
there on Meeting-days. They were one and all silent 
Meetings. And on remarking how strange that seemed^ 
I was told that ministers had exhausted themselves 
at the Yearly Meeting ; that the exercise of their spi- 
rits, during that solemn time, was so great, that they 
generally needed relaxation and quiet for two or three 
months after. I have since often observed, that those 
who spoke most at Yearly Meetings, had the least to 
say for a long time afterwards. 

Soon after my visit to London, I was married. Oh ! 
what an ordeal I had to go through. My intended 
husband lived in England, and I in Ireland ; so that 
we had to undergo all the formalities which the Society 
boasts of having instituted, under the " influence of 
best wisdom," for the performance of the ceremony. 
First of all I had, in the presence of two men witnesses, 
to sign a document, stating that the gentleman was 
authorized J}y me to stand up in his own Meeting, and 
to inform his assembled brethren that he had an inten- 
tion of marrying me, telling them all who I was, and 
where I lived. His Meeting then made inquiry into 
his former conduct ; and a month after, they gave him 
a written permission to marry me, as they had satisfied 
themselves that he was " clear of all other marriage 
engagements." The second step was then, that he and 
I, with a large company of our respective relatives, 
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had to walk in together, arm-in-arm, into the Women^ 
Monthly Meeting that I belonged to ; and thertf, before 
the assembled throng, all seated, and gazing at us, we 
had each to make the appointed speech, standing, then 
to sit down, while the Clerk of the Meeting asked the 
relatives who accompanied ns, did they consent to the 
** presentation of marriage" which had jnst been made ? 
They answered *' Tes ;" and then the written permis- 
sioQ from the English Meeting was read. We then 
^ paused a bit," and retired from the women's room, 
in the same solemn procession we had entered it ; and, 
having walked into the men's Meeting-room, there went 
through the very same formalities. 

It is esteemed very desirable that, as soon as the 
ceremony is over, the presentation party should, one 
and all of them, return to their respective Meeting- 
rooms, and ^^sit out the sitting" with the Friends. We 
evaded this custom, and returned home. We had a 
large dinner party that day, and I received many 
compliments on the elegance of my dress, the beauty 
of my companioD, the satisfactory manner in which we 
had performed, and admonition on the necessity of 
speaking louder at the next and £nal ceremony. 

Five weeks after this, another Monthly Meeting was 
held, and then the two men, and the two women 
Friends- who had been appdnted to make inquiry, 
reported, that there did not appear to be any reason 
for refusing to allow our marriage ; and therefore they 
gave us formal permission to go on with it. There 
was then a delay of two weeks more, before the wed- 

N 
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ding day came. At last it arriyed, and then^ accom- 
panied hj sixteen couple, we were marshalled into the 
elders' and overseers' gallery, which is two steps 
lower than the ministers', and, like it, fronts the whole 
assemhly. As usnal on snch occasions, a vast ni^mber 
of the town's-people flocked to see the show. A Quaker 
bride is not allowed to wear a veil; and there, for 
two long weary hours, we had to sit and be stared at. 
About the middle of the Meeting, an appointed man 
Friend came over to where we sat, and placed before us 
the words that we were to stand up and repeat aloud. 
Then we signed each the long certificate, which was a 
very elaborate and elegant specimen of penmanship, 
on vellum, and the man Friend read the whole out 
very loud. After this was done, three women Friends 
preached. I was told afterwards that it was to me 
they preached, and that they had admonished me, and 
hoped good for me and my consistent walk through 
life, most beautifully. 1 did not hear a word of it. 
I knew somebody was speaking, but the words conveyed 
to my mind no more meaning than the sound of the 
waves as they ripple on the shore. One of the speakers 
was my own new sister-in-law. Even her voice, which 
was very peculiar, did not rouse me out of that dreamy 
state which the lengthened restraint I was compelled 
to keep myself in, while the public exhibition lasted, 
had sent me into. 

Our rdinner fwrty was very large. All our respective 
athers and mothers, uncles and aunts, brothers and 
sisters, brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, nephews, and 
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nieces, and first cousins, had been invited for a month 
beforehand, and from far and near they came. We 
assembled over eighty altogether, and the feasting and 
merry-making continued for nearly a week. Some of 
,my near relatives were not Quakers. They drew me 
aside from the crowd, and prayed for me, and blessed 
me ; so did my own dear father and mother,, but no 
one else. That such a service is desirable, I believe 
rarely enters into the head of a true Quaker. 

My father had spared no pains or cost to provide 
an entertainment worthy of the occasion. Even one of 
his own pet, beautiful peacocks was sacrificed to do us 
honour. Venison and pine apples, &c. &c., were sent 
him by bis noble acquaintances ; and the Lord Bishop 
of the Diocese actually sent his own French cook to 
dress the dinner. Quakers boast of being *' a self- 
denying people." It would be curious to analyze in 
what the self-denial consists. The ministers, elders, 
and overseers, who rule over each Meeting, are cer- 
tainly very strict in denying the young people those 
indulgences, and that liberty of thought and action, 
which is the inherent birth-right of us all. To main- 
tain their order, to uphold their system, is necessary 
to them. It is a pleasure, not a cross to them, to 
wear the garb, and use the language, and live isolated 
from even Christian communion with their fellows ; and 
it is a pleasure, not a cross, to tyrannize, as they do, 
over the mass, by enforcing on theii|| those burdens 
which few, comparatively, have sufficient energy of 
mind to reject, The great body of the Society tamely 
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sobiiiits to the arHtrary dktmii of the few ; but tbal 
eaanot be called self-deniaL I have asked difiere&t 
indiyidiialsy both in England and Ireland, dosena of 
times, ^ Why dost thee wear the bonnet or thehat?^ — 
and the general answer was, '< I wear it to please my 
fiither and mother. I hate it, and can see no earthly 
good in it ; but the overseers would torment ns if 1 
left it off.*^ This was not self-denial ; and I am sure 
that in the matter of aj^tite, some Friends are the 
most self-indnlgent people in the world. 

Soon after I had moved to my new home, near Bris- 
tol, I was duly certified to the Meeting there, as a 
Member. 

Some of the customs of the English Friends were 
strange to me. For instance : it was on a third-day 
morning that I made my first appearance in Hbe 
Meeting. A seat was appointed for me on the second 
row of seats high up. Very many of the Friends 
shook hands with me ; several introduced themselves. 
Nothing could be more flattering than my reception 
there. That day, two cousins of mine dined with us. 
After dinner, my husband and the gentlemen went out 
for a walk into the city. We sat chatting over the 
drawing-room fire, which was blazing so brightly that 
we put out the candles to enjoy it more thoroughly. 
Seven o'clock came, and immediately carriage after 
carriage drove up to the door, and, to my utter dis- 
may, in came {riend after Friend, all in best company 
dress ; upwards of thirty of them. I did not know the 
name of one of the party, but that made no difference ; 
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they knew mine, and made themselves quite at home, 
and ran about the house to find chairs for themselves. 
I sent one of the servants off in a great hurry to my 
sister-in-law, who lived near, to tell her of the inunda- 
tion which had come on me, and how unprepared I was 
for it With the greatest kindness and good humour 
she promptly set to work, and packed up a large bas- 
ket of her own china, silver spoons, and all other 
requisites, which she knew we had not had time, as yet, 
to provide for ourselves. She sent these things on 
before her, and then put on her bonnet, and taking 
another servant, with another large basket with her, 
she went to the grocer's, confectioner's, fruit-seller'S| 
and purchased for me all things needful for the enter- 
tainment ; and then she came and helped me to get tea 
for them. To do all this took a long time ; and when 
my husband came home at night, he was somewhat 
surprised to see his house lighted up, and filled with so 
unexpected a party, just commencing to regale them- 
selves with the refreshment which was at last made 
ready. Fortunately he knew them all, and introduced 
them to me by name ; and then we found out that it was 
the custom in that city, when they wished to be very 
polite, and to form an mtimate acquaintance with a 
newly settled family, to fiock in crowds to the house at 
tea time, on the day of a first appearance in the Meet- 
ing. I was also then informed, that my guests were of 
the richest and highest families belonging^lo the Society 
in Bristol Of course, I felt greatly flattered, and could 
only regret the awkwardness of being so unprepared to 
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receive them as I should have liked. The next evening 
about a dozen more came, and apologised for having 
delayed their vbit for twenty -four hours IcHiger than 
they had wished. 

I found them, one and all, amiable, kind-hearted, 
and benevolent ; but they did not appear to be religious, 
or, at least, although they were all plain Friends, 
they scrupulously avoided religious conversation ; and 
we have it on the authority of Holy Writ, that the 
mouth speaks of those things which the heart cherishes. 

Some of the English Friends were very ignorant ; 
they asked me questions which astonished me from 
persons moving in such a sphere of life. One asked 
me, " by what conveyance I had travelled from Ire- 
land ?" and when I mentioned the steam-packet, she 
said, *^ she would have preferred the coach, the sea 
was so dangerous." Another, who told me she was a 
botanistj, asked me " were there any wild flowers in 
Ireland?" and another, "was the water in Ireland 
good and clear P" and numerous such like questions. 

The Bristol Friends had another custom which 
amused me, it was so unlike our Irish ways. When 
we went to return our bridal visits, we were received 
ceremoniously in the state and coldest room — kept 
waiting until the ladies had time to array themselves 
in best order ; and one good creature actually thought 
it right to apologise for receiving a bride in her second 
best gown. Then, after chatting a while, the lady of 
the house would say, " Wilt thou allow me to call for 
the tray ?" At first, I did not comprehend that ^is 
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was intended to convey the idea, that it was to consider 
I had been offered lunch ; but having subsequently, for 
the amusement of the thing, assented to the tray being 
called for, and seen the neat, tidy servant maid, in 
answer to the summons, lay on the table a tray, often 
a silver one, with plates, and knives, and glasses, but 
nothing else ; and watched the mistress of the house 
pretending not to see her, and to be so engaged in con- 
versation, as to forget the tray until we rose to depart, 
and then hospitably attract our attention to it, I was 
able to understand the value of appearances. Except 
in Bristol, I never met with this custom ; there, I have 
seen it over and over again. • 

Soon after becoming a housekeeper, I was called on 
by the tithe collector. Friends annually sum up the 
amount of all they have lost by this suffering, as they 
call it ; and I was then under the idea, that '^ our noble 
testimony against an hireling ministry" was an essen- 
tial part of all true Christianity, and that our refusal 
to pay the unholy tax was an acceptable martyrdom, in 
a small way. I had heard much preaching on the 
subject, and very much self-laudation on the faithful- 
ness of the Society generally, indeed universally, to 
this our testimony, which so widely separated us from 
the hirelings of all other creeds. The two men who 
called on me, for the purpose of collecting the disputed 
impost, were exceedingly gentle and polite. They saw 
at a glance, that I was an ignoramus, and kindly 
volunteered to inform me how other Quakers managed, 
for I had told them, that my profession would not 
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allow me to pay tithes ; and that if they insisted oa 
forcibly taking away my property, thongh I would not 
resist, still I would look on it as actual robbery. 

" Did you ever pay tithes, ma'am ?** said one of the 
men. 

" Never," I replied. 

"Well, then/' said he, "you are a stranger here, 
I see, and 111 just tell you how the Bristol Quakers 
manage ; for I am going about among them for twenty 
years past, and I am always glad to accommodate 
them, and meet their scruples. The sum you must 
pay is one guinea ; so I will call here to-morrow, at 
eleven o^clock in the morning, and you just leave on 
the sideboard there some articles of plate — ^your tea-pot 
will do very well, or spoons, or whatever you like- 
then I come and take it away. You don't give it, and 
60 your conscience is dear. You will then return to 
your Meeting-people, that your tea-pot, worth ten 
guineas, was distrained for tithe ; and as soon after as 
you like, you can go to Mr. Jones, the silver-smith, and 
tell him how you lost your tea-pot, and are obliged to 
buy a new one. He will condole with you ; and after 
showing you a variety of new ones to select from, he 
mil hand you your own identical article, and say, he 
can sell you that cheap — say one guinea. You pay 
your guinea, and get your own safe back again, cleaner 
and brighter than ever ; and, if you like, you can pur- 
chase some other little trifling article ; for Mr. Jones 
is a very accommodating man." 

I was really shocked at the cool proposal of so 
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nefarious and unprincipled a transaction^ and indignantly 
rejected it ; declaring, at the same time, my firm belief, 
that no Quaker would be guilty of so undignified and 
false an act. The man smiled, and said, '^ Aye, that 
is the way they all go on at first; but ma'am, it is 
a great deal the easiest and best plan in the end;* 
and then he gave me the names of very many, my own 
acquaintances, who regularly once a year, as he jocu- 
larly said, '^ allowed Mr. Jones to clean their plate." 
<^ There is old Mr. B.*^ said he, '< has a fine massive 
silver tea-pot. It is always laid out ready for me ; I 
always give notice before I go ; and now, twenty times 
I have carried it ofi^, and got it brightened for him. He 
values it at twenty pounds, and his tithe is only one 
pound ten. And there is young Mr. R. He likes me 
to get his spoons done for him. He gives so many 
dinners, he l^es to have them bright and new-looking." 
Seeing me still very incredulous, he said, ''Well, 
ma'am, I wont call on you for a week, to give you time 
to think about the matter." During that week I went 
to old Mr. R.'s, and told his daughter that tithes had 
been demanded of me, but that I had not paid 
them, and was expecting another visit from the eol« 
lector. 

"Oh! yes,** said she, "this is just the time they 
go about. They seized a valuable silver tea-pot firom 
us last week. My father values it at twenty guineas, 
and the demand in money is only about thirty shillings ; 
but it is a noble testimony we are called on to bear , 
and I trust our faithfulness wiU yet be the means of 
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opening the eyes of professing Christians to the nature 
of a pure, free, gospel ministry. I trust, my young 
Friend, thou wilt be faithful." 

She spoke so seriously, that I hesitated to say what 
I intended about Jones's shop, lest the idea that I for 
a moment could think her or her father capable of such 
a deed, might offend. 

I then called on young Mrs. B., and mentioned the 
same thing to her, " They did indeed," said she, 
'^ take our spoons ; but my William has some way ot 
other to get them back. I can't tell how he manages ; 
but I suppose they are ashamed of taking so much oyer 
their demand, and so return them. At any rate, they 
are sent back beautifully polished ; and not only that, 
but a handsome sugar-spoon with our crest engraved 
on it, was also amongst them. I suppose they were 
sorry, and put in the spoon by way of atonement." I 
suspected that my Friend William might know more 
than his wife on the subject, but said nothing. 

I then went to Jones's shop, and boldly asked, if 
they would return me articles of plate which might be 
distrained for tithe, on paying the exact amount of tithes 
demanded, and was politely informed, that they would 
be most happy to do so — to enter into the same arrange- 
ment with me as with other Quakers. " But," said I, 
*' what recompense will you require, for affording me 
so great an accommodation ?" 

*'None whatever," replied the shopkeeper; "the 
Friends are very good customers of ours ; we are al- 
ways glad to see them entering our doors." 

" And what must I pay the collectors ? " 
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** They make no charge either ; you can give them 
an odd shilling now and then if you like, for they are 
very honest, dvil fellows/* 

Faithful to their appointment, at the end of the 
week, the men came to me, walked straight into the 
parlour, and over to the sideboard, and looked disap- 
pointed not to find the plate ready laid out for them. 
I told them I had to apologise for doubtmg their vera- 
dty. ^ I had inquired, and found that their statement 
was true ; but as I could not see any sense in such a 
roand-about way of paying, I thought it simpler, and 
came to the same thing in the end, to pay the money at 
once, which I did. They thanked me, and broadly 
grinning, said, ** I was the only Quaker in Bristol who 
did the thing in a straightforward manner, as most of 
the Society had a crank in their consciences about it.*' 
This first drew my attention to the doctrine of our 
Friends as relates to tithes. I studied the rules of the 
Meeting, Barclay's Apology, and various tracts, &c. on 
the subject ; and finding that, in the first place, they 
assume, that all who receive any pecuniary aid, are 
hirelings, and preach for the sake of filthy lucre, and 
in the next place, that the one only Scripture text on 
which they profess to be called on to bear this testi- 
mony, is this — " Freely ye have received, fi-eely give,*' 
I imagined, that the first was an uncharitable, as well 
as a most unwarrantable assumption ; and the second 
seemed to me an actual command to give. Surely it 
is a curious perversion, to construe " freely give," into 
" do not give." 
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• 

I never was called to aooount by the Meeting lor 
paying my tithe. The Friends to whom we reported, 
when called on for the amount of oar ^ sufferings for 
the canse of tmth/' merely remarked on the small som 
we retomed; and at the next Monthly Meeting, I 
heard the query satisfJBU^rily answered — and by one 
of those very Friends, whose names had been men- 
tioned to me, as customers of Jones the silver-smith— 
^ that Friends were fiuthful in bearing their ChrjstiaQ 
testimony against paying tithes, priests' demands, and 
churdi rates.*'* 

I really felt that day, that I was an awful hypocrite 
in the sight of God, to mt quietly by, sanctioning such 
a mean, cowardly subterfuge. But my conscience soon 
got hardened again, by listening to the repetition of 
the thing; and besides, it is only by very slow degrees 
that light breaks in upon the mind whidi has been 
drilled into a system. When I think now, of the great 
difficulty I felt in shaking off the mental thraldom of 
Quakerism, and of the many years that I lived, seeing 
the fistUades of the system, and alive to the discre* 
pandes between profession and practice, and yet unable 
to see my way out of the distorted system of Chris- 
tianity which I knew it to be, I can feel very tenderly 
for those who are still dwelling in that gloom, from 
which I was only rescued by the rough hand of ad« 
versity, and the persecution which, for ten years past, 
the Sodety has condescended to inflict on me ; but I 
am not come to that yet. 

* See Appendix, No. 10. 
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There was an elderly female preacher, who some- 
times favoured me with a morning call She always 
spoke kindly and affectionately to me; although she 
considered she was in the line of her duty in reproving 
me for the fashion of my window curtains, and the oil 
paintings on the walls, still it was not done in an 
offensive manner, and evidently only for the ^* easing 
of her own mind." This dear old woman had one con- 
versation with me, which left an indelible impression 
on my mind. It was in reference to the study of the 
Scriptures daily, which she was advocating. She said, 
she greatly admired the Established Church, because 
in it the Scriptures were so freely and so largely read ; 
and that notwithstanding the many practices therein, 
with which, as a Quaker, she could not unite, still she 
felt very sure the Lord would honour it, because it 
honoured his written word. And in conclusion, she 
said, '^ K I were not a Friend by birth, and education, 
and habits, and family ties, I would join myself to the 
Established Church." Never before, and never but 
once since, have 1 heard a plain Friend speak even 
kindly of the Churdi of England ; and as I had im«* 
bibed mudi of the dissenting spirit myself, these re- 
marks, from one I esteemed highly, surprised and 
interested me ; and it was in consequence of them, I 
resolv^ to go to Church, and judge for myself— « 
resolution I carried into effect, and which has drawn 
down on me ever since, the wrath of the Society. 

Another little elderly female preacher also visited 
me. She was not of the set I belonged to; for the 
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Bristol Meeting was divided into three sets: theli^^ 
Friends, or the rich and well bom ; the rich and low 
born, and the poor. My visitor, Grace Mann, was 
in the second set, and consequently her visit was un- 
expected. But she was a minister, and therefore wel- 
comed with all due gravity. Half preaching, half 
conversing, she informed me that her concern in visiting 
me was, to urge upon me the propriety of dealing at 
Friends' shops. She thought, '^ as a people, we would 
do well to encourage each other; and besides that, 
there was a temptation to depart from the plain lan- 
guage, when we resorted to shops kept by the ' people 
of the world ;* it was sometimes hard for young people 
to be faithful to their testimonies in such exposed 
situations;" and then she asked, '' who was my baker ?" 
I mentioned the name. *' Ah !" said she, " now I am 
coming to the point. My son Daniel is in the baking 
business. He makes very good bread ; I think Friends 
ought to deal with him more generally than they do." 

Quakers are often said to be a sly set of people ; 
and indeed 1 often thought our preachers very much 
so, when they attract one's attention by the words, 
"a concern," or "an evidence," which conveys the 
idea of an inspiration from heaven, and which ought 
to be irresistible in its influences, and then to press, 
as they so often do, some point which bears, directly 
or indirectly, on their own individual welfare and 
interests. 

The " evidences" go farther still ; they sometimes 
reach beyond the tomb. There was a young woman, 
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itolio kad a very uneasy conscience as she lay upon her 
dying bed. She longed for pardon and peace ; but 
knew not where to look for it ; and neither her mother 
or sisters could direct her fainting heart aright. At 
last they sent for a female minister, a very celebrated 
one in the Society. She sat with the invalid, and 
preached to her, and read a chapter in the Bible too ; 
but stUl no ray of joy beamed on the dying pillow. 
The poor sufferer told them of her agonised feeling of 
nnforgiven sin. There was a protracted silence ; and 
then the minister spoke, and bade the dying woman not 
to fear, for that she had '' an evidence'' that her sin 
was blotted out, and that the pearl gates of heaven 
were open to receive her. The invalid did not again 
speak of her own feelings ; whether she felt satisfied 
with the ** evidence," or whether she felt ready to say 
with Job — ^^ Miserable comforters are ye," no one 
knows. 

An elderly unmarried man Friend, also was dying. 
His death-bed was attended with unremitting attention 
by another woman preacher. He, too, was in a piti- 
able state of mind, dreading to meet the face of an 
offended God. She nursed, and cared, and read, and 
preached for him. She told me he had to undergo a 
great mental conflict ; but that she always rejoiced to 
witness a conflict, as it was a good sign for the de- 
parting. After some days witnessing the terrors of 
death, she told him, that '< she had an evidence of his 
acceptance." He clung to it, as a drowning man 
would to a straw, and died, relying for pardon and for 
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heaveo on her '' evidenoe." He had been always m 
plain Friendy a regular attender of Meetings; and 
being well to do in the world, it seemed to Friends 
onacooontable that he should so tremble at the dlght 
ci the grave. Some time after his death, it was di»* 
covered, that he had been a dever, but most arrant 
knave. He had been remarkably obliging, in helping 
nnmarried women and widows in the management of 
their affiurs, and especially kind in relieving them of 
the unpleasantness of going to the Bank to make their 
deposits; and sometimes with, but oftener, withoot 
asking them even, he would good-naturedly receive 
their dividends, and bring or send the amount to them. 
Death, that dread revealer of secrets, told, that whilst 
so kindly paying the dividends, he had put the princi- 
pal into his o?ni pocket; and the deceived women 
soon found that their receipts were forged. One poor 
widow, with a large family, lost her all — two thousand 
pounds — ^by this orthodox friend, who was safely sent 
to heaven on an '^ evidence." 

I was greatly shocked at hearing of another ^^ evi- 
dence," and the efifect on the survivors from heeding 
such an unwarrantable assumption of inspiration. An 
acquaintance of mine died, too proud to talk of his 
mental agony, wliich was only known to those about 
him by an occasional, and apparently uncontrollable 
outburst of terror. His life had been an irreligions 
one ; and his latest act was a malevolent attempt to 
sow the seeds of strife and domestic unhappiness in a 
family over which his wealth had given him influence. 
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The widow and children, whilst they rejoiced in being 
released from his tyranny, trembled with horror at the 
idea of the future, on which he had now entered. He 
left directions that his widow should continue the un- 
hallowed conduct which God had prevented him from 
finishing. She recoiled from the hateful task, and 
positively refused to aid in the unrighteous work. She 
became sadly anxious for the soul of her departed 
husband, and was daily becoming more and more alive 
to the necessity of securing her own salvation, and 
fleeing from the wrath to come. In this state of mind 
she was visited by a woman preacher, a relative of 
her own, one who knew well the character of the 
deceased. She pitied the poor widow; and having 
sought in vain to console the wounded spirit by or- 
dinary means, at last resorted to an " evidence." One 
morning, whilst dressing, in the act of lacing her stays, 
she hurried across the lobby into the widow's apart- 
ment, and in an excited manner exclaimed, '<0h! I 
have had an evidence. Whilst lacing my stays, I had 
a clear evidence, that thy husband is in heaven, and 
I have hurried here to tell thee, for I knew it would so 
cheer thee." The widow, from whom 1 had the story, 
took the comfort it was designed to give her. She 
undoubtingly assured me, that such an evidence was 
incontrovertible. She ceased to sorrow for the soul of 
her husband; and soon after, imagining, naturally 
enough, that if his conduct was not so bad as to shut 
him out of heaven, it was not so very dangerous for 
h^r to continue his ill deeds. She took up the business 

o 
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he had left undone^ from which she had at first shrunk 
with dismay^ and soon entered into the spirit oi it, 
with as" keen an eagerness, and as reckless a disregard 
of all righteousness, as he had done. 

In the Bristol Meeting, there were two men, and 
half a dozen women preachers. Several other men were 
accustomed to sit in the gallery ; for, both among the 
English and Irish Friends, it is the custom, when there 
are not a sufficient number of men preachers, to select 
a few others, of the most respectable. Grave-looking, 
white-haired men are preferred to sit in the gallery. 
The object in doing so is, that if any of '^ the people of 
the world" should chance to come into Meeting, they 
might behold a well-filled preachers' gallery ; and as 
the women everywhere so greatly ontnumber the men, 
it is not deemed desirable that a stranger should, at a 
glance, be aware of that fact, which is not altogether 
a satisfactory one. 

In consequence of what that good, pious little woman 
had said to me about the Established Church, I went 
to see and hear, and judge for myself. By the merest 
chance I went to St. James', and had the great privilege 
of hearing that good old saint, the Rev. Mr. Biddulph, 
preach. In his sermon he introduced the text, '^ There 
is no other name given among men, whereby we may 
be saved, but only the name of Jesus ;'* and dwelt much 
on the necessity of the name ^^ Jesus" being reverenced 
and honoured. He said, " It was a test of our being 
Christians, and that vast numbers of professors were 
ashamed of it, and avoided the use of it. That* it 
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was a stumbling-block over wbich many fell ; and that 
no one deserved to be called a Minister of tbe Gospel 
who did not fiuthfullj and lovingly publish the glad 
tidings, that faith in the name of Jesus, who shed his 
precious blood to atone for sin, was the only way 
whereby salvation might be attained." I was so plea- 
sed with the service of the Church, and with the intelli- 
gible and reascmable sermons I heard there, that I 
oontinned a frequent attender, but <mly at such times 
as did not interfere with my own Meeting, to which I 
still felt bound. 

The contrast between the sermons I heard at church, 
and those I heard at Meeting, was painfully striking. 
Our FHends scarcely ever mentioned the name of 
Jesus. They seemed as if careful to avoid it, or fearful 
of using it. They would say, our Redeemer, our 
Saviour, our Lord^ our Heavenly Father, and even 
Christ, but the name Jesus — the sweetest name that 
mortal lips have.(Bver breathed — ^was very rarely men- 
tioned. 

There was an old man, Francis Armit, who spoke 
almost every first-day. It was very tiresome to listen 
to him, he spoke so slow and so sleepily. Whether it 
was for the sake of appearing solemn, or whether it 
was that he had to think what word should follow the 
last he had spoken, I know not; but the effect was 
exceedingly unpleasant to any one who took the trouble 
of listening and trying to comprehend the idea, if idea 
he had. Several Fri^ds told me they never thought 
of listening to his monotonous drawl ; and indeed, I am 
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very sure, had any one asked him, when it was over, 
what he had been saying, he could not himself have 
told. I was often under the impression that he was 
asleep ; and as his eyes generally closed soon after 
he began, it is not impossible that he may have been 
so, and just spoke on as he had for so many years been 
in the habit of doing. I asked one day, after one of 
his see-saw, sleepy sermons, how it was that such 
wretched drivelling was tolerated P and was answered, 
thus, " Ob ! we have so few men ministers, sure it is 
well, for the appearance of the thing, to have him even. 
Besides, having been acknowledged as an inspired 
minister. Friends can't go back now. That would inti- 
mate that their own inspiration, in electing him, did 
not come from 'best wisdom.'" As soon as Friend 
Francis had done, and sat down, up would rise little 
Grace Mann, and invariably begm with, ''And it is 
given me to add a few words to the valuable instruc- 
tion we have just been favoured with." She would 
keep on speaking for about five minutes, and her 
object seemed to be, to make us think the former 
speaker's address really had some sense in it ; and that 
as she guessed we could not find it out, she would tell 
us what it was. 

The other women were very *' small in their gifts." 
They rarely spoke, and then only "broken words," 
and I may add, broken sense, too. There was another 
man speaker too, who gave us, in tolerable good lan- 
guage, an occasional address, a short essay on truth, 
or on virtue ; but from the time I had heard Mr. 
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Biddulph's sermon, I watched closely, and wrote down 
almost all I heard in that Meeting, and assuredly it 
\fras not the Gospel of salvation. Others were aware 
of this fact as well as myself. One man, the father of 
a motherless family, having in vain tried to have the 
Bible read on first-days, was actually in the habit of 
committing to memory a whole chapter in the Gospels, 
and repeating it there. But this gave offence, and he 
was forbidden to do so any more. 
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Speculation — Anecdote illostratiye of the valae of riches — Theatre 
better than Chnrch — Qoaker idea of what dissipation reaUy is — 
Manoeuyring for a husband — Elopements — Feelings— Education 
unnecessary for a Preacher — Persecution— Friend Gregory's me- 
ihod of taking revenge — Disownment and its consequences. 

Some of our men Friends were remarkably clever spe- 
culators on 'Change^ and were particularly noted for 
making ''good hits/' after having sat in the usual 
week day Morning Meeting. They would laughingly 
tell us^ that the two hours' quiet mental calculation 
helped them greatly ; and were quite delighted, and 
took it as a compliment^ when a gentleman one day 
with a very sober face, remarked, " Indeed I, am not 
a match for you, after your Tuesday Meeting." 

The printed rules of the Society are good and sound 
in reference to speculation; but the practice is totally 
different. So 'long as a man is fortunate, and that 
wealth flows into his coffers, he may speculate in every 
conceivable way ; and the richer he becomes, the higher 
he will rise in the estimation of the Meeting ; but 
should his speculation fail, then, indeed, the overseers 
will be on the alert, and the rules rigorously enforced. 
If the unfortunate has lost only a part of his property, 
they will " deal with him gently," and not put him cut; 
but if he has lost his all, no mercy is ever shown. 
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The Meeting testifies its displeasure of hia infraction of 
the rales^ and he is '' disowned/' or^ in other words, 
excommunicated. 

There were two brothers^ partners in business, who, 
at a time when specolation ran high, had entered into 
the spirit of it, and realized an enormous sum. With 
them the old adage proved a true one, ^' Much would 
have more;'' and again they ventured, and lost all, 
and more than all they had won. Whilst the Fates 
had been propitious, they were loaded with congratu- 
lations and compliments on their sagacity and clever 
management ; but when the tide of fortune turned, they 
were looked coldly on, and the " Rules of our Society," 
those '^ inspired Rules," were held up to them in 
terrorum. The brothers were both married men. The 
wife of one of them had a moderate annuity settled on 
herself; the other was now penniless. The overseers 
visited them in the solemn way in which they always 
deal witk defaulters. How they separated the sin 
of one brother from that of the other, did not transpire, 
but the result was, that he whose wife had the inde- 
pendance remained a Quaker, and the other unfortunate 
was disowned. 

This is by no means an isolated case, and the prac- 
tice of the Society is oftentdmes really curious. 

It is a rule of the Meeting, that you must attend 
regularly, if in health, all the appointed Meetings. If 
you neglect to do so, the overseers make inquiry as to 
the cause of your absence. Should they ascertain that 
you go to any other place of worship, especially to the 
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Churcb, or, as they politely call it, '<tbe Steeple 
House/' yoa are immediately put under the most rigo- 
rous " dealing ;*' but if your absence from Meeting is 
only the result of perfect indifference; that you stay 
at home, and do not go to any place of worship, it is 
all right, and you are in as good estimation as ever. 
In the same way, a Quaker may attend theatres, balls, 
races, &c. &c., all of which are forbidden by the rules, 
and he will not be disowned for it ; but if he is found 
to be guilty of going to Church, he must be cut off 
from the body as a diseased branch ** fit only for the 
firing." 

There was a young Quaker lad, who, haying formed 
an acquaintance with a Christian gentleman, was invited 
to accompany him to a meeting of the Plymouth Bre- 
thren. The lad went, and was so pleased with the 
Christian instruction he there received, that he spoke 
of it to his mother. She was a minister, and, not satis- 
fied with sharply reprimanding her son, she made it 
her business to speak to the gentleman who had invited 
him, to request he would never again lead her son 
so astray. The gentleman, who was really interested 
in the welfare of the lad, replied to her thus : " Your 
son is in danger of being drawn into infidelity. His 
companions are young men of notoriously incorrect 
lives ; and he is so pleasant a companion, and so easily 
led, that I should have thought you would rejoice to 
hear that he took pleasure in attending a place of 
Christian Worship. You know he is constantly at the 
theatre, and he told me you had reproved him for going 
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there." " Yes," she answed, " 1 do know he goes to 
tliose places, and I know that his companions are wild 
young men ; but 1 hsid far rather he should be there 
with them, than go with thee to a place of * common 
worship.' When he grows older, he will settle down 
into a steady Friend ; 1 have no fear of that. But if 
once he gets into the habit of frequenting thy Church, 
he will be .lost to the Society." 

Some of the Friends have very confused ideas of 
what sin really is. A young Friend of mine was 
about to be married. The intended bridegroom was 
a total stranger to me, even by name. 1 asked a mu- 
tual Friend about him — '* Is he a plain Friend ? Is 
he young ? and is he rich ? She replied, " He is 
young enough, and he is rich enough, but I am sorry to 
say he is not a plain Friend ; indeed, 1 am told he is a 
very dissipated young man." 

" Indeed," said I, " 1 am sorry to hear thee say 
so, for our dear Anna's sake. But how is he dis- 
sipated ?" 

" Ah !*' she answered, " he wears a collar on his 
coat, and a diamond ring on his finger ; and, worse 
than that, he often goes to Church." 

''Well," I replied, keeping on as grave a face as 
I could, << if that is the only dissipation he is guilty 
of, he may make a very good husband. But how 
happens it that he has not been disowned for going 
to Church.'' 

" For a very good reason," she answered ; " because 
he is rich. They do not like to disown a rich young 
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man, for there is always the hope that such may marry 
among us ; and then^ so much depends upon the wife 
whether they may heoome steady Friends or not ; the 
chance is^ they will. When once they sow their wild 
oats^ they settle down quietly, and do not think any 
more ahout the religion of other people, which does not 
concern them at all." 

Many amusing stories of love, and marriage, and 
manoeuvring for husbands have come to my knowledge ; 
and in narrating some of them, I am influenced by the 
desire of shewing, that the assumption of being led 
and guided in aU things by the Spirit of truth, is an 
egregious mistake. This, connected with the doctrine 
of '' perfection/' invariably leads the Quaker mind into 
the belief of its own infallibility. True, they do not 
claim infallibility. They reject the word — it is a 
Roman Catholic word, and not to be found in Friends' 
writings.'' But what means the constantly repeated 
phrase, " best wisdom ?'' What do the preachers mean, 
when they call upon us for reverential obedience to 
them, when they tell us, " it has been given them" to 
direct us ? What mean the " concerns" which the 
preachers so very often have, and to which they expect 
implicit obedience ? What means the " evidences," 
but that the preacher has some peculiar mode of com- 
municating with the Almighty, which is of equal, if not 
greater authority than the Holy Scriptures, the guide 
of all other Christians ? and which they certainly en- 
force with an authority that infallibility alone can 
claim. 
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I was one evening, at a large tea party, introdaoed 
to a very beautiful young bride. She had a large 
figure^ well and most gracefully formed ; the roseate hue 
of her cheeky and the soft brilliancy of her down-east 
eyes, were only equalled in beauty by the exquisitely 
fair neck, and the rich dark brown hair, banded in the 
smoothest Madonna style on her lofty brow. Her dress 
was of the richest dove-coloured satin ; and her Qua- 
ker cap, and nec^-handkerchief^ folded in neat plaits 
across her bosom, were of India's most costly muslin. 
The handkerchief was attached to the dress by a 
gold pin, with a pearl head; and the belt of her 
dress was fastened in front by two more gold pins, 
each with a diamond head. The bridegroom was 
a large, coarse, awkward, ill-made man; his face 
— from which every morsel of whisker had been 
shaved off — ^was white, flat, and meaningless; and 
his dress, though quite new, was badly made 
and badly put on ; it was, however, a strictly Quaker 
costume. 

In the course of the evening I said to the lady who 
had introduced me, *' How ever did that coarse looking 
man manage to get such a very lovely bride ?" She 
smiled, and answered, *' Strange as it may seem, I 
assure thee, it was Rachel who courted him, not he 
her. I will tell thee the story. About four years ago, 
Rachel's younger sister was married ; and she was 
somewhat annoyed, that she the elder, and so much 
the handsomer, should have been passed by ; so she 
resolved to provide herself with an husband ; and thou 
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knowest when a woman makes up her mind to do 
a thing, she triumphs over every obstacle. Bachers 
first step was to draw out a list of the names of the 
eligible young men ; opposite to each name, she placed 
the amount of his annual income, as correctly as she 
could ascertain it. The most wealthy was placed at 
the top of the list, and so on, in regular gradation. 
She had twelve names down. They lived in all parts 
of England ; one in London, one in York, one in Bristol, 
and so on. 

" Sylvanus Otway was at the head of the list. She 
had never seen him, and he lived, say, near Norwich. 
He was down for seven thousand a year. Rachel 
seriously informed her father and mother, that she had 
"a concern" to attend the Norwich Quarterly Meeting. 
They had no acquaintances they cared for there, and 
were disinclined to take so long a journey; but Rachel 
became so silent and sad, and so often told them she 
was burdened with the weight of her concern to go, 
that they at length yielded to her wishes ; and father 
and mother, Rachel and her sister Susanna, and one 
of the brothers, all w^nt to Norwich. As the father 
and mother are acknowledged ministers, of course they 
were taken much notice of, and invited to all the 
Friends' houses; amongst others, to Friend Otway's, 
and Rachel soon had the pleasure of being introduced 
to Sylvanus. She was delighted to find him a fine, 
handsome, intelligent-looking young man, and to per- 
ceive that he was decidedly fascinated with his new 
acquaintances ; and when, at parting, he whispered to 
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her sister, loud enough for Rachel to hear, ' I hope 
soon to he in your dty, and to have the pleasure of 
calling at your house/ her cheek flushed with triumph, 
and her heart palpitated with joy, at the success of her 
scheme. Sylvanus soon followed them, as he had pro- 
mised, and proposed for Susanna. He was promptly 
accepted ; and they were married, as speedily as the 
rules of our Society would permit. Rachel was ex- 
ceedingly vexed and disappointed ; hut she is not a 
person to he discomfited by one failure, so she resolved 
to try again; but she has never been friendly with 
Susanna since. The next on her list was Josiah 
Qumble, say, of York, and his income was six thousand. 
Again she informed her father, that she felt it was 
required of her to attend the York Quarterly Meeting ; 
and she added, ' it had been borne in on her mind, that 
the ministry of her beloved father, at that solemn 
assembly, would be blessed to some waiting minds.' 

'^ There is nothing pleases our ministers more than 
flattery of their preaching gifts. Rachel is an adept 
at it. I have often found it difficult to keep my fea- 
tures in sober decorum, when I have heard her 
speaking of the inward peace she had felt from the 
acceptable service of her much valued Friends. And 
then she presses the hand of the minister she is flatter- 
ing, with so much feeling, as she says ; but they like 
it, and Rachel has her own ends in view. She went 
to York, and soon obtained the desired introduction to 
Josiah Gumble ; he, too, was young, and passably well- 
looking; Rachel contrived to be very much in his 
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oompany ; but she saw clearly that he could not be 
caaght. She told me she had never met any man 
who was so coldly insensible to beauty, and so stupidly 
indifferent to flattery. However, Rachel was not dis- 
heartened ; for it soon came out, that Josiah was the 
victim of an unrighteous attachment to the daughter of 
a clergyman ; for love of whom, he deserted our Israel, 
and is now — alas ! that it should be so — with his six 
thousand a year, gone over to the camp of the alien. 

*^ The third on Rachel's list was John Jones, of 
London, her bridegroom now ; he is worth about two 
thousand a year; and, as thou must see, no beauty. 
When Rachel first saw him, she was half inclined to 
leave him for somebody else ; but the next on her list 
is only six hundred a year. The sacrifice was too 
great, and, besides, James Lewis might be as coarse 
looking, so she resolved on the conquest of John Jones. 
It was very easily accomplished ; he made no resistance ; 
he at once became the worshipper of her beauty ; and 
now that they are married, I think it will be her own 
fault if she is not happy. He is very respectable, good- 
humoured, and good-natured \" 

^^ How did thou become acquainted with this amusing 
story?" said I. ^^Is it not a breach of confidence to 
tell it?" '* No, indeed," she replied, " there were more 
than a dozen of us in the room when she told it herself, 
and shewed us the list ; she said she did not want it 
now, so she gave it to Martha Elton, and bade her give 
a copy of it to any of the girls who would like to try 
the same plan of getting settled in life." 
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Several years elapsed before I chanced to hear any 
thing more of the beautiful Rachel Jones. It was a 
sad termination to her career ; but the hypocritical 
system of her youth had paved the way for her dismal 
fall. She lived for a couple of years with her husband, 
surrounded with all the comforts and luxuries which 
his doating fondness could accumulate about her, and 
seemed happy, but her temper was not so even, or her 
spirits so joyous as formerly. Then she took a very 
pious fancy, spoke in our meetings for Discipline, and 
was rising in the Society. She established schools for 
the poor in her neighbourhood, and being very strict in 
requiring a regular attendance from her pupils, she 
would go herself to their cottages to inquire the cause 
of absence. This often brought her into contact with 
scenes of poverty, sickness, and sorrow. She gave up 
attendance at the school, and devoted her time to 
visiting the poor. There she would go, day after day, 
attended by her own coachman, carrying food and 
clothes, for her to distribute^ as she saw they were 
needed. She would read a chapter in the Bible to the 
sick, and she would kneel down and pray beside the 
bed of suffering. Then wearied, in body, and exhaus- 
ted in mind, she would return home, generally leaning 
on the coachman's arm. This continued for months to 
be her daily habit, during which time her husband 
minded the house and children, for she had two fine 
boys ; and though he regretted that the poor should 
so engross his wife's attention, still he expected that, 
like the school, the fancy would soon wear itself out. 
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One day, she did not return as usual ; week after 
week passed, and no tidings came of her. She had 
taken up, at several times, large sums of money in her 
husband's name, as he had from the first, resigned to 
her, as she wished it, the entire management of his 
property ; about ten thousand pounds, it was supposed, 
she had in her possession when, with the coachman, 
who was an Irish Roman Catholic, a handsome young 
man, she sailed for America — there, under the name of 
Mrs. Patrick Murphy, she terminated her unhappy 
career before one year had elapsed. 

No notice, that ever I heard of, was taken of her 
conduct by the Monthly Meeting to which she belonged. 
It was thought more expedient to let her drop away 
unnoticed, than, by disowning her for immorality, to 
allow any record to appear on the books, of this sin 
having ever been heard of amongst us. 

It is indeed, a rare sin amongst the Women Friends. 
The few instances of it, that have come under my 
knowledge, have all been in families in which the 
mother was a preacher. 

A refined purity, in word, thought, and deed, is aa 
almost universal attribute of the Quaker ladies. Nor 
must it be thought that the numerous elopements 
which take place, result from any deficiency of this 
principle ; but the heart will flutter and throb as wildly 
under the neat folds of a Quaker costume, as beneath 
gauze and lace, when the shaft of a young love has 
pierced it deeply. 

When a Quaker girl forms an attachment for a per- 
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son, " not of oar Society/' no matter how suitable a 
connexion — no matter how good his character, or how 
unobjectionable he may be, she is required to refuse 
him. Her father and mother, she knows, would them- 
selves, be turned out of Meeting, were they to consent 
to her marriage. She feels that, although the rules of 
the Society hedge in her way, yet that no law of God 
confronts her ; and, therefore, not to subject herself to 
the possibility of disobeying her parents, she elopes, 
generally in the very simplest and least improper of all 
ways. Her name is called in the Church three times; 
no Quaker is there to hear of it, or to tell the overseers ; 
and she just walks quietly from her father's house, for 
an hour or two, and comes home a bride. 

The parents, to escape the censure of the Society, 
and the inquisitorial annoyance of the overseers, inva- 
riably assume the appearance of indignation for a short 
time. The daughter understands their feigned dis- 
pleasure, but real affection for her and her husband ; 
she keeps at a distance from them, until the overseers 
have got some other occupation to engage their atten- 
tion, and then cordiality, both in reality and in appear- 
ance, is resumed. 

This is very frequently the true state of the case, 
although, no doubt, many Quaker girls have eloped 
without so good an excuse. Some, anxious by any 
means, to escape the disagreeable surveillance they 
were subjected to by their over-strict relatives, have 
been too precipitate, and too rashly confiding. 

On the occasion of one elopement, the whole Society 

p 
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was thrown into a ferment. It was a young woman 
who had been educated most guardedly ; that is, who 
had been carefully kept from all communication with 
" the people of the world ;" from books and newspapers, 
and even from associating with any Friends' i^milies^ 
but those who were of the utmost orthodoxy ; whose 
chief employment was hemming muslin, and attending 
Meetings; and whose greatest indulgence, was to he 
allowed out to tea with the ministers and overseers. 

Youth must have some excitement, and she was 
naturally ambitious of distinction ; that inherent trait of 
her character developed itself, in the only accessihle 
way allowed by the rules ; she became a preacher* 
Her youth, her good looks, and her pleasing voice, 
combined with her grave and extra-sober demeanour, 
soon satisfied her Meeting that she was raised up to he 
what the Society now-a-days sadly wants, <' a standard 
bearer, an inspired minister.'^ Many and many a 
private meeting was held by ministers and elders, that 
each might tell the others, what was the feeling of their 
minds on the important question of allowing her " a 
seat in our gallery," and after inquiring into the " feel- 
ing*' of all the plain Friends all over the country, and 
they unanimously agreeing that Jane ought to be 
acknowledged as an inspired minister, she was so ap- 
pointed, and took her seat, to the great delight of her 
relatives, who were proud of her elevation. To have a 
preacher in the family, ^confers a reflected estimation 
on it. 

When the ministers and elders are considering of 
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the suitability of appointing a minister, they make no 
account of edacation; that they professedly despise: 
they make no inquiry, even into the candidates' know- 
ledge of Scripture— ^no examination whatever is con- 
sidered necessary. They dedde wholly and entirely 
from their '* feelings/' and they profess themselves, to 
wait for inspiration, which comes to them always, and 
only through ^'feeling." Hence the great difficulty 
they sometimes suffer under, when an acknowledged 
minister has proved indisputably, that she is not 
^'inspired;" they must, in testifying agamst her evil 
deeds, admit that their own inspiration, when acknow- 
ledging her, was not from '^ unerring, and best wisdom." 
Grave ofifences are often passed over in a minister, 
rather than that an open admissirai should be on record, 
of the possibility of the Meeting of ministers and elders 
making a mistake, which strikes at this fundamental 
doctrine oithe Society. 

Jane being now a minister, was consequently given 
a pre-eminence over her parents, and no longer con- 
sidered herself in subjection to them. She tyrannised 
over them, as well as the rest of the family, by her 
numerous << concerns" for their spiritual welfare, to 
which she required and obtained implicit submission. 
She had entire liberty to go in and out as she pleased, 
and might tell or not teU where she had been. Jane 
enjoyed her new-found liberty, and made full use of it. 
She soon found out, that *' the people of the world" 
are not all quite so bad as she had been taught to 
consider them ; and having been kept from temptation 
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by the seclusion of her former life, not by sound scrip- 
tural principle, which is the only true repellant of 
temptation, poor Jane could not resist the flattering 
attentions of a respectable and handsome suitor, who 
spoke to her of feelings which her woman's heart could 
well understand, whilst he laughed at her idea of 
*' waiting for a feeling" on which to guide her conduct. 
She eloped and married him, and was never forgiven 
by her parents, or by the Society. 

Friends, as a body, are extremely vindictive and 
unforgiving. Parents will often, at the instigation of 
the Meeting, and to escape blame themselves, persecute 
their offending children with exceeding severity ; and 
as the Society refuses to take any cognizance of nu- 
kindness, or of unchristian severity, or injustice, unless 
the sufferer be " a member," the persecutor feels en- 
couraged, thinking, that if the Society really consider 
his conduct improper, the overseers would be only too 
glad to call upon him. 

So it is in regard of law-suits. The rule id very 
stringent, that Friend may not go to law with Friend ; 
but Friends may go to law with " the people of the 
world," as much, and as often, as they please. A 
Friend may be guilty of the meanest, and shabbiest^ 
and most dishonourable conduct, and, provided it is 
only one of " the people of the world" who suffers, his 
Meeting takes no notice of it, unless there be danger 
of such publicity as may damage the well-established 
character of the Society. And if a Friend wishes to 
go to law with a Friend, he can manage that too. He 
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has only to press his broad brim more tightly on his 
brow in Meetings ; to be more devoted in his attention 
to the high^ plain Friends ; squeeze the ministers' 
hands as they come out of Meeting after speakmg, and 
ingratiate himself with the overseers ; and^ if he is a 
monied man, lay them under pecuniary obligations, 
and the difficulty which the '< rules" opposed to his 
wishes, vanishes. He can invent, or he can find out, 
some flaw in his adversary's Quakerism, and have him 
put under dealing, which, being conducted on a most 
provoking and irritating system of domiciliary visits, 
generally results in the victim sending in his resigna- 
tion of membership, for the sake of getting rid of it. 

There are other ways of eluding the rules. Thb I 
have described is the most common ; for when once the 
resignation is sent in. Friend Broadbrim can go to law, 
uncensured and unnoticed. 

I knew an instance where a man, who was very 
rich, and of high standing in his Meeting — that is, who 
was sometimes appointed representative to London, 
sometimes made clerk of the Quarterly Meeting, who 
spoke in the Meetings of discipline, and kept an excel- 
lent table, to which the ministers, elders, and overseers 
always had a ready access. This man was a violent 
radical, and quarrelled irreconcilably with another 
Friend, for refusing to join with him in some rather 
dubious demonstrations in favour of the radical candi- 
date for parliamentary honours. He who refused was 
a conservative, and well known to be so ; but Friend 
Gregory had found so many, only too glad to have it 
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in their power to please him, that he was mortified and 
indignant that one whom he had the power either to 
serre or to injure, shonld refiise ; and, more than that, 
should dare to assign a eonsdentioas reason for not 
doing his hehest Gregory had evinced on other occa- 
sions a somewhat yindictive spirit. He now commenced 
to work, on the plan he had cautiously bdd, to ruin the 
of^der. He all of a sudden became very friendly 
with his victim, appeared to enter with kindliness into 
his afibirs, and ofifered to lend him a considerable sum 
of money. He thus obtained easily, the knowledge he 
required of the private history, and the connexions of 
the other, who was unsuspidous, and credulously con- 
fiding in what he deemed the wonderful kindliness of 
Gregory. Trouble after trouble came now upon him. 
Like the waves of the sea, they followed each other in 
rapid succession, and in an unaccountable manner; 
but he was a Christian man, and bore up bravely 
agamst the flood. At last a near relative died, and in 
his will gave strange reasons for alienating some pro- 
perty which he had expected. This led to inquiry, and 
it was found, by the papers of the deceased, that 
Gregory had long been in correspondence with him; 
and whilst sympathizing hypocritically with his victim's 
affiictions, had been slandering him most foully. When 
discovered, he threw off the mask, and became an 
open and formidable enemy. The victim addressed 
the Monthly Meeting on the subject of the wrongs 
which Gregory had inflicted on him, and asked the 
overseers to restrain him, according to the rules, from 
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the persecation he was so wilfully pursuing ; but the 
overseers were Gregory's own people^ and the whole 
Meeting was at his feet. Their letter in reply^ which 
I have seen, was a very curious specimen of Quaker 
justice. They said, they had been deeply pained to 
find that any one had accused their esteemed Friend 
Gregory of persecution ; that they had several '' solid 
Meetings" to consider of so grievous a complaint ; that 
the result of their waiting for the inspiration of best 
wisdom had been, to summon Gregory before them, 
and to read to him the letter of accusaticm; that it was 
done in a very weighty manner, as became so grave a 
charge ; and that they had been exceedingly, relieved 
by that dear Friend informing them, that it was all a 
mistake ; that he was incapable of such base conduct 
as he had been charged with ; that so far from his 
wishing to injure, his heart overflowed with love to his 
tried Friend; and they added, that as it was impossible 
to alter the high opinion they entertained of so consis- 
tent a Friend as Gregory, it was no use whatever to 
address them again on the subject. 

There was however, one minister in that Meeting, 
whom Gregory was fearful had misgivings. The min- 
ister was influential, and it would be inconvenient 
should he look too curiously into the matter. It was 
necessary to blind his eyes, and none knew better than 
Gregory how easily that might be done. The minister 
was poor, comparatively, and had a large family. 
Gregory was a notoriously benevolent man, and a large 
subscriber to public charities. It was only what might 
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be expected, that he should call on the minister, express 
sympathy at the pressure v^hich the v^ants of so nu- 
merous a family entailed on one whose mind ought to 
be relieved frcm sublunary cares, that he might the 
better be enabled to attend to his high calling ; and 
Gregory begged his acceptance of a note for five hun- 
dred pounds, which the other accepted, and never since 
has had misgivings of the rectitude of that ornament of 
our Society, Friend Gregory. 

The illusion caused by the most splendid scenery is 
dissipated, when one gets a peep behind the scenes. 
Many a house is neat and clean outside, and very dirty 
within. There is a time coming, when things will be 
revealed of " that respectable body, the Society of 
Friends," which the world now little dreams of. 

Friends claim for themselves, both publicly and 
privately, the honour of being free from the sin of 
persecution. Not long since I observed a letter writ- 
ten by some one of them, to one of the periodi- 
cals, boldly demanding a public recognition of this 
claim. 

There is nothing in Quakerism to prevent a man 
persecuting his fellow. On the contrary, there is very 
much in the system calculated to encourage the growth 
of that spirit. When the Meeting testifies against 
any infraction of its rules, and the offender has been 
"disowned," every relative and connexion he has, is 
called upon to persecute him. He is not a friend now. 
Friends are advised not to associate with any but 
Friends. He is cut off from domestic and social com- 
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panionship. Is not that persecution? What crime 
has he been guilty of, that he is thus severed 6*om all 
the associates of his youth? Why do all his old 
Friends look so coldly on him ? Why do they put an 
evil construction on his every act and word P Why 
seem to watch over him for evil ? and why prophesy 
of his ultimate fall ? Why do they refuse, with a 
mysterious reservation, to bear witness to his honourable 
conduct, to his integrity, or to his moral worth, whilst 
among them ? They profess to cast him off; they do 
so, in such a way as that, if they can help it, he shall 
never get on. And what is the crime ? Perhaps he 
has attended the service of the Parish Church ; or has 
allowed his daughters to learn music ; or has dressed 
himself or his family in mourning for a father, a mother, 
or a wife ; or has paid tithes ; or has accompanied his 
sister when she was going to be married in the Church ; 
or, perhaps, he has brought dishonour on the SoQiety 
by a failure in his business. True, he may have told 
the overseer how that failure was caused, by' some 
Friends, high in the Meeting, having taken an unfair 
advantage of him; having advised him to take the 
unfortunate step he did, with the understanding, that 
though their names were not to appear, they would 
back him privately. He may have shown, that the 
positive fraud of a " high Friend" has overwhelmed 
him ; he has entreated for mercy, for he dreads the 
effect of disownment. But all in vain. He is sharply 
reproved for " highly improper conduct," in mentioning 
the names of the Friends he has inculpated ; and he is 
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tatmtingly reminded that he has been lax in the obser- 
vance of our roles, for a lengthened period. A quick 
glance at his coat teUs him that now a standing collar^ 
and a rounded skirt would have served his cause ; and 
the mention of our overseer, Martha Wrigley^s name, 
brings to his recollection the repeated visits of that ** im- 
portant Friend/' to his wife, and to himself, to re- 
monstrate with him on the sin of having his daughters 
taught to play the piano. 

I have seldom known an instance of a member being 
disowned for sin. But for being unfortunate, and for 
transgressing the rules of the Society, paying tithes, 
marrying out of Meeting — often, very often. But for 
sin, never, unless compelled by publicity. Sin is 
passed over, rather than have such things recorded on 
the books. 

There is nothing in Quakerism, as I have known it, 
to prevent an humble loving spirit from meekly drink- 
ing the waters of salvation. The Holy Scriptures 
may be freely read in private, and they can accomplish 
their own mighty work on the hearts of the upright 
and true followers of the Lamb. But there is nothing 
in Quakerism, so far as I have known it, to prevent 
the commission of crime, to preserve from temptation, or 
to make the road to heaven one whit more accessible, 
by all the various and specious devices, which " the 
best wisdom of our worthy predecessors" has ordained, 
than that plain, straightforward way, which Matthew^ 
Mark, Luke, and John, in the good old times, pointed 
out to us. 
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I have often met with open infidelity under the name 
of Quakerism ; and a teacher in Friends' families^ a 
pious man^ has lately informed me^ that with very few 
exceptions^ the young Quakers, his pupils, are growing 
up infidels.* 



* See Appendix, No. 11. 
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Country Meetings^in England and Wales — ^The Ethiopian and the 
Leopard — Bonnet and Hat essential to Friends* worship— A 
donbtM Minister — Sleepy old Friend— Dry Meetings — Exhorta- 
tion to asdst in the ministry, and honour promised to reward 
compliance — Story of poor Mary — St Panics want of politeness — 
Sitting on Dress — Funeral Customs — Schism — OrerBeers" method 
of getting Information — ^Wedding at an Inn. 

I HAVE had several opportunities of attending the 
small country Meetings in England and Wales. In 
one of them we sat down in nmnber eight persons, one 
of them was a child of about six years old. The room 
was large enough to hold a couple of hundred people, 
and was cold and damp. We took our seats in right 
order ; the plainest dressed man and woman sat front- 
ing the empty room^ and the rest of us on the top 
seats. The silence and the chilly feel soon became 
painful. The child did not understand or enjoy it. 
He slipped down quietly off the seat beside his father, 
and ran over to his mother, saying audibly, " Oh ! 
Mamma, let us come away.'' She tried to keep him 
silent, and succeeded for a few minutes ; but there was 
a very pretty girl near, and he again forgot decorum, 
and said aloud, ^^ Mamma, that Friend has a very nice 
face." This unusual breaking of the silence upset the 
gravity of all. The Friends on the raised seat shook 
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hands^ and the only public worship which these Friends 
had on that Sabbath day was concluded. They had 
sat in the Meeting-room for jnst one hour. I was sorry 
to hear afterwards^ that the child had been severely 
punished for his disturbance of the assembly ; and not 
surprised^ when told^ that the pretty girl had married 
the Curate of the Parish Churchy to which she was in 
the regular habit of goings as soon as ever the mockery 
of a Meeting, which her parents constrained her to 
attend, was over. 

At another country Meeting which we were told had 
the great advantage of a resident minister, Friends sat 
down^ about forty in number, many of whom, were 
strangers. After some twenty minutes' silence, the 
minister rose to address the congregation. He did not 
use any opening text, but in the course of his rambling 
oration, he made use of these words — " Can the Ethio- 
pian change his skin, or the leopard his spots P No, 
my friends, they cannot, because they are both brute 
beasts, and they perish together." When the Meeting 
was over, many spoke and laughed at the mistake ; but 
none, as if they deemed such ignorance sinful in a pro- 
fessed minister of the Christian Religion. 

Travelling through South Wales, we were told one 
Sabbath morning that there was a Friends' Meeting 
held in the house of a Friend, and that it was according 
to law, a registered place of worship. We resolved to 
attend it, and went there ; it was a gentleman's com- 
fortable house, surrounded by a small, well-kept lawn, 
and gardens. The owner, his wife, and brother, con- 
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stitated the usual assembly. We were cordially wel- 
comed at the door^ as an acceptable addition to the 
Meeting. The drawing room^ a very elegant apart- 
ment, lighti cheerful, cmd decorated with numerous 
articles of taste and vertu, was the Meeting-room. 
The lady retired for a few moments, and returned with 
her Friends^ bonnet and shawl on; her husband then 
slipped down stairs, and came back with his hat on. 
Then we all sat down, and ^' dropped into silence." It 
had not continued five minutes, when the owner of the 
house got fidgetty, and jumping up, said. '* I do not 
think we can manage a silent Meeting well. Shall I 
read a chapter in the Bible P'^ We all assented, and 
he laid on the beautifully inlaid table, a magnificient 
copy of the Holy Scriptures, from which he read two 
chapters and a psalm ; a two-minutes' pause succeeded, 
and then he turned round on his chair, and gravely 
shook hands with me. Meeting was over, and we 
began to chat ; he insisted we should remain and dine 
with him, as he said Friends always did when they 
attended that Meeting. And his wife proposed a walk, 
which we all enjoyed very much; the day was fine, 
and the scenery quite new to me; the mountain air 
invigoratmg, and our companions intelligent and ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. 

The lady laughingly told me, that she always put 
on her bonnet, and her husband hb hat, when sitting 
in their drawing-room — their make-believe Meeting- 
house, on first-days ; " but," said she, '^ it would not 
feel like a Friends' Meeting, unless we had on those 
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appendages of our Society." She told me that '* her 
husband had subscribed several hundred pounds for 
the building of a large church which was quite near 
them ; that she often thought it would be more sensible 
to go there to worship^ that the minister was a valued 
friend of theirs, and that they could not see any thing 
wrong in the service of the Church ; but that, as it 
would expose them to so much annoyance from the 
Society, they kept on the old way, sittmg silent, first 
with hat and bonnet on, for the name of the thing, and 
then reading the Bible for edification." 

I attended for several months a country Meeting, in 
which there was one woman preacher. She, and one 
overseer, for company-sake beside her, and an old 
plain, white-haired man, who, though he had no ap- 
pointment, was, on account of his wealth and his 
orthodox appearance, approved of, sat in the upper or 
preaching gallery. The Meeting was prindpaUy com- 
posed of young people, several large femilies living in 
the neighbourhood. The preacher's gift was very 
small. She would sometimes repeat the same sermon 
over and over again. Some thought she had but the 
one text, so committed to memory as to be able 
to repeat it aloud. She was a very proud woman, 
and took offence readily, when not treated with that 
deference which she conceived her appointment to the 
ministry entitled her to. Her husband was also a 
very plain Friend ; but there were some rather dubious 
money transactions, in which both were involved, which 
made this Friend's preaching be received more coldly 
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than usoaL Pimm Friends may do |»^ty mudi wliat 
they please.* The discqiline ai the Society is never 
rigidly enforced, when the ontward appearance is in all 
pcHnts regulated by the standard of orthodox Qnakerism. 
It is not considered desirahle to interfere ; fen* it is so 
nnpleasant to have to pat a Friend, whcHn we have 
already ai^nowledged to be an inspired minister of onr 
Society, under deaHog, that the sin is covered as mnch 
as possible. Bat if the trath be whispered aboat, 
sadi ministers generally ccmsider :t prudent to absent 
themselves very mnch from Meeting, under the con- 
venient plea of indisposition ; or if they do go, it is 
to sit up on their elevated seats, but generally in 
silence. 

Sabbath after Sabbath, these young people sat in 
that Meeting-house, without hearing one word to eor 
lighten their understandings, or to teach them how to 
attain salvation, or to worship God aright. The old 
man, after making divers twitchings and contortions, 
indicative of a determined resistance to the somniferona 
influence of the silent Meeting, would invariably yield 
to it. It was almost impossible for any one present to 
avoid looking at him, as he sat directly raised up in 
front of us ; his head bobbing from side to side, first 
very gently, then as the sleep grew deeper, down it 
would sink lower and lower, until at last one great 
drop down would rouse him up, to open his eyes, and 
look about him, in a kind of wild way, as if he would 
say to the bright young eyes he saw gazing up to 

* See Appendix, No. 12. 
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him — " How dare you think I would go to sleep in 
Meeting ?*** He was generally roused to break np 
Meetings by the ringing of the Church bell^ which was 
very conveniently timed to do so. But on one occasion, 
even that did not wake him — he slept soundly; and 
the Meeting sat on, wearily watching his awaking. 
Half an hour longer than usual, sitting in a silent 
Qaaker Meeting, is no small trial of patient endurance. 
At last it became unbearable, and a man Friend, sitting 
in the middle of the Meeting, shuffled his feet about, 
and making a noise, rose up to depart. This example 
was followed by all the rest ; and the sleeper awoke 
to find Meeting broken up, without his usual shake 
hands. He was very angry about it ; and his sons, 
tall stalwart men, threatened to chastise the indi- 
vidual who had infringed on their father's preroga- 
tive. 

A gentleman told me he had stopped a Friend one 
day in the street of a large city to speak to him on 
business. Ah ! Robert, said the Quaker, ** I am glad 
to see thee, but I can't talk to thee now ; I am just 
going to our Week-day Meeting. Will thee come and 
sit a bit with us ?" "Well Sir," replied the gentle- 
man, " I have no objection, since you ask me — I will 
go with you." They went and sat together; the 
meeting was a silent one, and lasted an hour. When 
it was over, the Friend addressed his companion— 
" Well, Robert, how does thee feel after that ? Dry 
work, is it not P Come with me now, there is a tavera 

* See Appendix N<h 13. 
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dose by^ and we'll get something more comfortable for 
ourselves." 

A silent Meeting is tedmically called^ a dry Meeting, 
in oontra-distinction to the streams of living waters 
which are considered as flowing from the lips of ac- 
knowledged ministers. 

I was now livings as Friends say^ within the oompaas 
of a highly-&voared meeting, that ia, we had an on- 
nsually large staff of prea<^ers. We had six adknow* 
ledged ministers^ and four candidates for that honour ; 
besides this, we often had visits from traveUing Friends. 
Several of these came to our city under ^' the weight 
of a concern to sit with Friends in their fieunilies/ and 
I, of course came in for my sdiare of their visitatioBS. 

There was a woman Friend^ on one of those oeea« 
sions whose address pleased me very much^ Her 
concern was to urge on us the frequent and pray^iiil 
reading of the Scriptures, and the importance of know- 
ing our own impotence, and our need of the guiding 
light of the Holy Spirit. 

Our old acquaintance, the great John Earl, also paid 
us a family visit. He honoured us especially by 
volifhteering to dine with us, and was cordially wel- 
comed, as every one was, who came to our house, as a 
messenger from Christ. To my delight, he came 
without the usual attendant. His conversation, both 
before, and at dinner, was entertaining and instructive, 
but at last he dropt into the well-known ominous si- 
lence. His concern was diflerent from any of the other 
Friends; it was, <'tbat my husband might be made 
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wiUiDg to yield himself op to the work of the ministry ; 
and that I might he an help-meet for him in so arduous 
a vocation. " He said he had long thought his ^ dear 
friend was pre-eminently qualified for a seat in our 
gallery, that his commanding figure, and his rich deep 
toned voice, were gifts which ought to be cast into the 
Lord's treasury." He spoke for several minutes in the 
most flattering manner of our connexions, position in the 
Society, and of the prominent part whidi he considered 
we were both designed to take in the mcmagement of 
it, and he assured me that the trifling sacrifice which 
would be required of me, in my outward appearance, 
would be amply comp^raated for by the delightful feel- 
ings I should experience in beholding my husband one 
of the most honoured and most influential men in our 
Society. He then knelt down, and prayed that the 
Lord would open our hearts to receive the message 
whidi he had been the humble instaroment of conveying 
to us ; and especially, that I might be kq>t from doubt- 
ing, and from putting any stumbling-block in ray 
husband's path. After this, and the usual silence 
which folkwed it, had ended, he chatted on different 
subjects, but before going away, he said, he h(^)ed we 
would not lightly put away the subject he had felt 
it his &ty to speak to us on; and that he would 
reo(»nmend us to study Seotf a Bible, with notes and 
observations, as a pecnHarly suitable preparation 
for that usefulness in the Church to which we were 
called. 
I do not know whether he spoke to others of what 
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be said to os, but aboal two yean afterwards, a woman 
pceadier reproTed me rerj tkanf^ hr haTing, as she 
said, stood in mj bnniiand's path to impede bis serriee 
as a minister. And anotber told me, I bad proved a 
Terj nnfit wife fer one, whose early pety and penonal 
beaoty, bad marked bnn oot fer the preacher's gaDery. 
I told them I bad nerer bad an opportonity of nnning 
as they aeeosed me o^ for tint bis own indination had 
never been towards preaching, thoogh he certainty w» 
anxioas to live as a Christian ought ; hot it was all 
in Tain, and I bad to bear some very hard ^peei^ies 
for it. 

The Friend, whom I engaged as governess for my 
chOdren, was an enthnsdastic Qnaker. At last she 
became so carried away by her feelings, as to attempt 
speaking in Meetings. To her extreme mortification 
and distress, the overseers visited her, and informed 
her that her attempt at ministry was not acceptable to 
the Meeting, and peremptorily told her she would not 
be allowed to speak there. Poor Mary was over- 
whelmed with chagrin, and when I soothingly enquired 
the cause of her distress, she told me all — the feeling 
of duty which had prompted her to overcome her own 
natural dislike to speak in a public assembly; the 
doctrines of the Society which she had studied carefully ; 
she had had visits from travelling Frieuds, and advices 
from the overseers, often and often, in which they had 
warned her of the danger of resisting the guidings of 
the light within. And now, when she had done so, 
they blamed her, and spoke harshly to her. Poor 
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Mary ! she wept bitterly. I proposed^ and she gladly 
agreed^ that we should both search out in the Scrip- 
tures, and write down every text we could find on the 
subject of women's preaching. We did so, and com- 
paring those from which Friends draw an inference, 
that women's preaching is a part of the Gospel scheme, 
with St. Paul's positive command — " Let your women 
keep silence in the churches/' (where he immediately 
afterwards informs us that every one who is spiritual 
must acknowledge he has written by the commandment 
of the Lord ;) we were both, I believe, satisfied, that for 
once the overseers had done well. Mary, however, 
never recovered the painful shock her feelings had 
received; she was vexed for hjiving exposed herself 
to the rebuff she had met ; she was mortified with the 
belief, that it was because she was poor in worldly 
wealth, they had silenced her ; and she was intensely 
grieved to think she had presumed to take upon her- 
self the office of a minister, without being called of God 
to do so. She had an inherited tendency to consump- 
tion ; and now, having to work for her living by day, 
and fretting over these thoughts at night, she soon sunk 
into the grave. Two days before she died, she told 
me of the great kindness she had received from a 
medical Friend, whose purse had been freely opened 
to her need, and of the peace and joy she felt in 
heart, at the prospect of so soon seeing her Lord and 
Saviour. 

Some time after her death, I was speaking to an 
elderly Friend, on the subject of women's preaching. 
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and said^ '^ I cannot undentaod how our Friends explain 
away that foorteenth chapter of 1 Cor. ; the oomraand 
is 90 positive^ and so solemnly enforced." She replied, 
'' Ah ! my dear, snre thee knows St Panl was a ba- 
chelor; no one conld expect that he would be yery 
polite to the females." * 

There was an overseer in our Meeting, who often 
paid me a friendly visit, and professed to feel great 
interest in my welfiure, and personal affecticxi for me. 
She was elderly, nnmarried, very rich, and somewhat 
eccentric. She lived in liunurions comfort and elegance, 
suid indulged freely in her one extravaganoe, the love 
of old diina. I reckoned eight curious old tea pots, one 
day, ornamenting her plain black marble ehmmey- 
piece. Ode, with the handle across, like a kettle, sbm 
took down with trembling care, to indulge me wiA a 
nearer view of the delicate semi-transparent dnna, and 
told me it was invaluable. She had given ten guineas 
for it ; and would not part with it for ten times that 
sum. 

1 used to like my Friend Eunice^s visits at first; 
but when she began to find fault with me, and to dic- 
tate what I ought, as a Friend, to do and to wear, I 
lost her favour, by objecting to comply with her wishes. 
One morning she came early, and I received her in 
my common morning attire, a simple blue muslin dress. 
After the usual salutations, she said, *' she wished to 
sit silently for a bit." I immediately put on my gravest 
face, and respectfully sat down near her, wcmdering 
what was to come. The pause was very long, and 

• See Appendix No. 14. 
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then she told me^ that for many weeks past^ it had 
been on her mind to sit with me — ^* On thy dress, my 
dear, on thy dress," She seemed so overcome with 
the weight of her burden, and sighed so dee^dyt and 
paused so long, that although it is usual to sit perfectly 
silent, I thought it would relieve and assist her were 
I to speak; so I said, ''What is it that displeases 
thee in my dress ; surely I am now as simply dressed 
as thyself/' 

<' Ah! my dear" — and she gasped and smiled alter- 
nately — ^^ a real Friend ought not to wear blue ; but 
it is not that alone ; but look at the vain fashion — ^look 
at thy sleeve" — and she drew it out to the full extent ; 
— '' and look at thy skirt — ^what waste of material ; it 
is one half nearly wider than mine." 

1 could not resist the temptation to say playfully, 
''Well now. Friend Eunice, let us compare it altogether. 
Thy dress is just what a real Friend's ought to be, and 
mine is so unfriendly that it draws down thy censure. 
Thine is, I see, a dark green, Irish tabinet ; blue must 
have been used to dye the green ; blue and yellow, 
both very imfriendly colours, and mine is only simple 
blue. My sleeves are too wide ; thou hast no sleeves 
at all, but then thou hast an uncommonly well-shaped 
arm to show. My skirt is too wide, but look at thine; 
thou cans't not walk across the room without holding 
it up, it is so long; so what I have in the width, 
thou hast in the length, and as to expense, my muslin 
has not cost me one-tenth the money thy tabinet has 
cost thee. 



She IjHiglied ooliigh^ and ti^|Hiig my dwdc and, 
** Thaa art a stnuige young wvaan ; who, hat thyv^, 
would e¥cr think of eommcDting oo my plain dress ; 
hfoty my dear, thov shoold'st not indulge in so nnhe- 
eoam^ a levity, on so impwtant a sohject ; and I am 
to hlame fnr listening to thee; it was not as an 
aeqoaintaaee^ bat as an overseer, that I came to speak 
to thee ; and I mast do my daty, and inform tiiee, that 
Friends are not satisfied with thy g«ieral appearance. 
BeaUy thoa most give ap thy own will, and take ap 
the cross. Thoa wilt only, at first, feel it irksome ; 
and bendes, tiioa ¥nlt be thought madi more highly of 
by Friends.^ 

I was grang to speak, bat checked myself, lest any 
reply might annoy her ; bat she said, in an afl^ctionate 
voice, ** Now, my dear, teU me, wilt thou not yieM ? 
Speak to me, and tell me freely, what is it that im- 
pedes thy dedication to usefulness amongst us. Would'st 
thou not like to be one of our representatives to Lon- 
don P I am sure the way might be opened for thee to 
perform that service.*' 

" Well, my Friend,'' said I, "in the first place, I am 
not ambitious of that office ; but as thou art so anxious 
I should take up my cross, and dress myself as thou 
dost, I will consent to do so, on one condition, that is, 
that thou wilt set me the example, and take up thy 
cross, by dressing thyself as I do now. Surely that b 
only fair. WUt thou ?" 

" Me," said she, " dress myself up in a blue muslin. 
1 would be ashamed to be seen in it. A common. 
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yulgar, blue muslin. My dear, how canst tbon speak 
so lightly of serious matters ?" 

**Well,*' said I, "neyer mind the muslin. Thou 
shalt have one of my neatest and plainest silk dresses, 
and my best straw bonnet.'' 

" Nonsense," she sharply answered. " I would not 
wear thy Babylonish garments for anything- in the 
world. Thou hast distressed me very much by thy 
levity. I am sorry I came to see thee to-day." 

"I should be sorry to oflfend," said I. "I only 
wished thee to understand how disagreeable it would be 
to me to alter my style of dress to please thee ; so 
perhaps, we had better both stay as we are." 

She replied, ** Thou hast a most extraordinary way 
of speaking ; but I must make allowance for thee, as 
thou art Irish. Indeed, I don't feel that I can be 
offended with thee, although I do not think that any 
one ever before spoke to an overseer as thou hast to 
me. Me put on thy dress !" And she laughed at 
the idea of the appearance she would make. She 
parted from me with apparent cordiality, and even 
kissed me, but never honoured me with another visit, 
and, soon after, ceased to give me even a passing nod 
of recognition ; and I think she must have communi- 
cated to the other overseers the result of her inter- 
view, for I was never again visited on the subject of 
dress. 

I accepted an invitation to a Friend's funeral, as I 
wished to know how they managed this matter in 
England. The printed card of invitation, though not 
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■ m ireij aoBhre ttjlt. It 
iniiniMd me dnt manage motM beat ai^ door al a 
eeitam boar, and that after tke fa a i'ial^ die diaDer 
would be at a fpedfied tiae. Xte hoaiae and c^^ 
carriigesy vhieb freed tke oortegft, wae painted as 
daik a eokar as poMbl^ aitkoat bcn^ Uack. We 
bad three aranaa at tke gimfa, ci^a e aa i e. of tke 
cfltimalian ia vbkk te deeeaKd bad been kdd, and 
then we wcat to tka dnner. It wae joit a icgnbr 
eoanpaa J dioner, plentifal and good, wi& abandanee of 
sweets and wines. We were all Toy gme. Who 
oonU kdp bcH« so, wUkt tke Toy ekadow of tke 
grim mongter was over as? Bat stiD, rnmn ■■■Iksi 
kept ap. An te women aeabei s of tte ftsilj 
in new dresKs, of tke Toy daifcnt akade of 
brown; and when I icnmfced, that ii was more than 
a week siaoe the death bad taken plaee, Ike ddeat 
jooDg Friend answered,^ Yes; bat itbagreat bnnj 
in a week to get so many dremes made ap.*' And 
yet the Society eomadefs ii a on to wear moaning ! 
I have known inntanfpw of whole fimilies leaving as, 
in eonseqoenee of the diipleagare ineoired by penisi- 
ing in wearing that costomaiy tribate of i tsp aX to 
the dead. 

^ How absmd ! let a sober man think fer an instant^ 
and diseorer, if he csn, what eannenon Aere is between 
piety, tme qpiritoal piety, and the eoloar of oor gar- 
ments — the parity of the seal, and Om extent of his 
head eover! 

« Can any nUkmal being bring thoK two thh^ into 
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discernible oonneiion P or show in what way the sal- 
vatioo and sanctity of the soul are oonfederate with the 
outward garb of the body P Did any of the apostles 
indulge in^ or appoint such habiliments ? Was it made 
a part and parcel of primitive Christianity P 

''What a disgusting contrast to true godliness is there 
in all this parade of folly. 'Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, to visit the fa- 
therless and the widow in their affliction, and to keep 
ourselves unspotted from the world.^ These are but 
Popish mummeries ; and when the soul is so besotted 
as to receive such things as the all in all of godliness, 
there is no limit in its madness. When it is remem- 
bered that an excessive partiality for extemab has 
ever attended an infidel disregard of the letter and 
spirit of Christianity, we exult in every frank and manly 
efibrt that is made to quell and orush the incipient evil 
of superstitious vanity.^' 

This extract is from an article on Popery, in the 
Achill Herald. It is equally suited to Quakerism, in 
which the external appearance is the chief care ; and 
as I have heard some of themselves say, '^ the foun- 
dation stone of the Society." 

Whilst I was a member of the Bristol Meeting, there 
was a great sdiism in the Society. Some were in the 
habit of meeting once a week, to read and study the 
Bible, compare text with text, and converse together 
on the meaning and teaching of tlie inspired Word. 
This led naturally to some great discoveries of the 
unscriptural doctrines of the Society. With simple 
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uprightness, these Bible-readers imagined that tiiey 
were doing an acceptable service to the others^ by 
pointing out the discrepancies they had found, and a 
book, or rather several books, were published ; ^ The 
Beacon,** << Holy Scripture the Test of Truth," &c. &e. 
The result was very different to what had been expec- 
ted. The main body held tenaciously to their cheridied 
errors. Meetings for the study of the Scriptures were 
suppressed, conversations on religion forbidden, and 
the term ** Beaconite'^ applied in derision to all who 
dared to think for themselves. 

Some of the best preachers, and many of the most 
enlightened and worthy men and women in all parts 
of England, on this, seceded from Quakerism. Fifty 
of them in one day in Manchester, I am told. And I 
may add, the greater number of them, after wavering 
about amongst the various sects of Dissenters, finally 
settled down into sober members of the Evangelical 
Church of England. 

Another development of the working of Quakerism 
was brought under my notice, by a very unexpected 
and unannounced visit which I received from two of 
the women overseers — Sally Adams and Aone Draper. 
They informed me that in consequence of having heard 
a report that Rebecca Gardiner was supposed to be 
contemplating a marriage out of the Society, they had 
called on me to ascertain the truth of it, as they knew 
that Rebecca was an intimate friend of mine, and that 
I would be likely to know all about it. 
. I told them, '< I was surprised they should come to 
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me on the subject, and that even if I were, as they 
imagined, well informed on it, I wonld certainly refuse 
to betray the confidence my friend had placed in me." 

*' Ah ! now," said Sally, *' it is really trying to 
hear thee speak so, or use such a word as betray. 
We have a very arduous office to perform, for thou 
knowest as overseers, we are liable to blame unless 
we impart suitable admonition to the young woman." 

<< It is thy bounden duty," said Anne, ^^ to give us 
the information we require. The Monthly Meeting 
will hold us to have been negligent ^f our office, 
unless admonition has been timely given to the young 
woman." 

« Why do you not go to Rebecca herself," said, I, 
'' and ask her.'' 

<* Oh !" said Sally, " because thee sees, after all, it 
is only a rumour we have heard ; and if it is altogether 
false, as rumours sometimes are, it would be injudicious 
to mention it to herself." 

''It might put ideas into her head," said Anne, 
'' that maybe never were in it ; it would not be prudent 
to go to herself, until we knew more about it. Thee 
must tell us."*' 

" If I did know all you ask me to tell you," said I, 
*' I would decline doing so. How can you ask me to 
be guilty of such a breach of friendship ?" 

"We will not let thy name appear,'^ said Anne. 

<* No, indeed," echoed Sally, " she shall never know 
that it was thee told us." 

'< We never give up the name of an informant," said 
Anne. 
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'* I caa give you no informatioD/' said I. 

'< Sare thee don't mean to say thee will put us off i^ 
said Sally. ''Who is there but thyself would be 
likely to know about it, to tell us ? It is astonishing 
the difficulty we have in getting private infonnatioiiy 
and we ean't put Rebecca under dealing without some- 
thing more substantial than just bare rumour. It b 
thy duty to tell us^ and really thou must. She shall 
never hear thy name mentioned in connexion with our 
dealing." 

''Suppose^'^ said I^ ''you dismiss the subject firom 
your minds— ^hy trouble yourselves about a rumour ?^ 

" Come/' said Anne^ " there is no use in our staying 
here any longer, die wont tell us. And remember/' 
said she to me, " thou art not to mention to Rebeocft 
that we have called on thee." 

" Thou had better not mention it to any one/' said 
Sally. 

I was one evening in a company of Friends, wh^i 
the topic of conversation was the conduct of a lady 
who had recently fled from her husband's house. The 
husband himself, and his brother, Gregory, were pre- 
sent. An elderly lady sitting on the sofa next me, 
whispered — *' Is it not very bad taste in those twa 
men to speak thus publicly of a circumstance whidi 
they ought to blush to hear mentioned P" " I do not 
know the lady they are speaking of," said I, " or what 
was the cause of her flight.'^ " I knew her very wdl," 
she answered, "she was a very nice-looking young 
woman ; but her parents, who are both preachers ir 
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oar Society, acted very injadi(HoaBly towards her. 
They forced her to marry that man who had nothing 
on earth to recommend him hut his wealth. She was, 
of course, nnhappy. He is an odioas man ; and per^ 
haps it was to cheer her depressicm, or perhaps to 
induce forgetfuhiess, hut certainly she got into the 
hahit of putting a few drops of brandy into her wine, 
and of taking it a little too oft^i. Then he, and Gre- 
gory, and the rest of them, upbraided her, and tormented 
her so much, that really it was no surprise to me to 
hear that she had fled from his house. Bnt let us 
list^i to what Gregory is now saying. 

'< I found out,*' said he, '^ that it was to one of the 
fashionable watering places she had gone; and as I 
could not trust any one to find out all I wanted for me, 
I resolved to go myself, and that she might not suspect 
any thing I di^^ised myself." 

''How didst thou disguise thyself?" asked one of 
the party. 

" I disguised myself," said Gregory, as " a gentle- 
man. I got a black double-breasted coat with a collar 
on it, a yelvet waistcoat, and black trousers. I bought 
a gold chain to hang over my waistcoat, and a gentle- 
man's hat; no one would have known me. I soon 
found out where she was, and by night and by day I 
watched her, until I found out all I wanted to know." 
And he chuckled and rubbed his hands with glee, at 
the idea of having discovered that Ms sister-in-law was 
living a life of sin. 

'' Ah !" said the husband — an ill-shaped, unprepos- 
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sesnDg-lookiDg plain Friend — '* was not Gregory very 
dever to think of disgnising himself?" 

^Had he only assumed the hahits, as well as the dress 
of a gentleman^ the disguise wonld indeed have been 
complete ; but perhaps he could not do that/' whispered 
the lady beside me. 

I mention this circumstance to show^ that there is 
no meanness which may not be resorted to^ when 
Friends resolve to disown one who has incnrred 
their displeasure. As for thee, poor erring wife, let a 
veil be drawn over thy sad story. Who can tell the 
agonizing thoughts which burned thy brain to madness, 
before the intoxicating draught had touched thy beau- 
tiful lips ! Who can tell of the floods of tears which 
drowned the light of thy soft beaming eyes, before the 
fountain was exhausted which left them dry, cold, and 
scornful ? . Who can tell of the bitter words, and of the 
heartless unkindness, which first chilled, and after- 
wards destroyed, thy woman's feelings and affections ? 
Great as was thy fall, they who witnessed that evening 
the unmanly triumphing, and indecent garrulity of thy 
husband and his brother, can well believe thou hadst 
been more sinned against than sinning. 

I was favoured with an invitation to a curious wed- 
ding. The dinner was to be at an hotel, not an unusual 
custom in England. Both bride and bridegroom were 
very rich ; so no expense was spared, and the hest fare 
was ordered. The arranging of the procession into 
Meeting was not done in the orderly way they conduct 
these matters in Ireland. The different couples walked 
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in, aad sat down just where they pleased. At dinner 
it was the same — no order, no attention to ceremony, 
was observed. I never before or siuce dined with so 
unmannerly a set of people. However, I was highly 
amused watching the scene, and looking at the awk- 
ward attempts at carving, and the visible enjoyment 
of the eaters. As to the bridegroom, he very nearly 
devoured the whole of the little roast pig which was 
before him ; and the way some of those Friends spoke 
was so new to me. " I am glad to see thee. Bee'est 
thee very well?" "Be'ent thee pleased to see the 
bride looking so bravely ?" '^ I don't think there be 
a nicer young ooman in our Meeting.*^ As soon as 
dinner was over, we rose from table^ and went to the 
other end of the long ball-room, in a comer of which 
we had dined ; whilst the waiters, who could scarce do 
their business for laaghing at the uncouth company, 
laid on the tea and bride-cake. Again we sat round 
the table, as at dinner, and the large cake soon van« 
ish^d before the vigorous onslaught of those wonderful 
eaters. The whole affair was over, and we had taken 
leave of the very elegant and graceful bride, by six 
o'clock in the evening. 
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— Ignorance and its results. 

Who can turn over the volume of memory^ and not 
meet maoy a page blistered with the tears of suffering 
and sorrow? God has mercifully granted that man 
shall have a feeling akin to pleasure^ in the recollection 
of bodily pain ; and the innocent joys that are past, 
grow brighter and brighteri as they shine in the light 
of years gone by. But there are wounds which time 
can never entirely heal — which still bleed, when the 
covering is removed, and must continue to do so, nntil 
warmed by the dawn of the glorious light of eternity. 

My bark had floated lightly over many a stormy 
wave. The breakers had been around and about me, 
and I had been many a time drenched with the spray ; 
but I heeded them not; — smooth water was before, 
and a bright sky above me, and those I loved were by 
my side. 

Death came, and with his unerring arrow pierced 
my father. I felt then the smart of that keen, sharp 
cut, which the dread messenger alone can give. I 
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loved him with the most intense affection. I thought 
him when living — and now^ after the lapse of many 
yearsy I think him still — to have been the very best 
and most perfect of all the erring sons of mortality 
whom I have ever met with. Never was he known 
to speak an unguarded word ; never was he known to 
do an unkind act. And his death was happy^ as his 
life had been most blessed. The carriage was at the 
door for him to take his accustomed drive, and he was 
eating a morsel of bread for his lunch, when the sum- 
mons came, and found him ready. His lips moved, 
he faintly nttered the words, ^< Lord, thou knowest that 
I love thee," and all was over. My father ! my father ! 
thon art not dead. Thon art living in the realms of glory ; 
and often in the dreams of the night, I see thee stand- 
ing at the gate of the heavenly Jerusalem, waiting to 
welcome me in, and to lead me to the footstool of the 
throne of the Redeemer. 

My father was most conscientiously a Quaker. For 
his sake I feel an interest, even now, in the Society he 
belonged to ; and the warmest wish of my heart in 
writing these sketches is, that *^ the dry bones may be 
shaken." That as I have had opportunities, far more 
than others, of seeing and knowing the way in which 
the machinery has been worked — as I have been 
inside the door which carefully locks up the wheels, 
and have been well nigh smothered by the dust which 
is accumulated there, I may, by directing attention to 
the neglected state of that apartment, be instrumental 
in causing it to be cleansed. 
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All uature is progressiiigy and Frieiids have been 
foremost in spending their wealth to promote what 
they call Radical Reform. And yet — oh! strange 
inconsistency ! — they are the staonchest Cooservativeii 
of those odd dogmas, which, having been handed down 
from father to son, endorsed ?dth the words — ^^best 
wisdom/' are now allowed to pass current amongst 
them, almost to the exdnsion of that pore gold of 
the realm, on which abne is stamped the king'*8 
image. 

1 was one evening in company with several v&y 
orthodox Friends, when Radicalism was the theme of 
conversation. One said, he had given fifty pounds for 
the Radical dinner ; and another, that he had given 
one hundred. Said, another, *^ I had not an hundred 
to give, but I went to it, and it was a glorious scene." 
"Yes," said another, "I saw thee there; and when 
Lord John Russell's health was drunk, and the cheer- 
ing was most uproarious, I saw thee take of thy shoe, 
and pound upon the table with the iron heel, till the 
glasses danced again." 

These speakers were all men who would have shrank 
with horror from the idea of wearing a double-breasted 
coat, or of going inside the door of a Church. Such is 
man ! 

Some of our family being in delicate health, we re- 
solved to go and live in Devonshire, hoping that the 
soft and balmy air of that beautiful county, might 
invigorate the invalids. 

We were not long settled in our charming home. 
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when I was favoured with a letter from two of the 
Momen overseers. They required me to inform them 
did I attend Friends' Meetings regularly ? and asked, 
did I wish to be still considered as a member, for the 
purpose of having a certificate sent for me. I replied 
that of course I was a member, and had not any inten- 
tion of leaving the Society ; but that I did not now 
attend the Friends' Meeting, as the nearest to my home 
was forty mUes away from me. 

Some weeks elapsed, and then came another letter 
from the same two Friends, telling me that having 
made anxious and due enquiry, they had ascertained, 
that although the nearest Meeting-house was forty 
miles off, still I might be enabled to uphold the pre- 
cious doctrine of our Society, respecting silent Meet- 
ings. They informed me, that in a small country town, 
eight miles distant from my residence, there lived a 
man Friend, whose name they kindly gave me. This 
man, they told me, was in the habit of sitting in 
his own parlour on first-day mornings, and had ex- 
pressed a more than willingness that I should go, 
and sit with him at that time. And these wise women 
— two old maids, by the way — actually required me 
to comply with their advice — to drive sixteen miles 
every sabbath morning, for the ridiculous, not to say 
indelicate, purpose of sitting in the parlour, back of a 
cutlery shop, for two hours, with a middle-aged bache- 
lor. To save me from the impiety of attending a place 
of " common worship," those two steady, highly consis- 
tent overseers, wrote this sage advice to me. I did 
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not answer that letter ; but I keep it as a eariositj of 
Qaakerism. 

They wrote to me a third time on the same subject ; 
but that letter came at a time when my heart was 
lacerated by a double bereavement^ and it escaped my 
attention. The grave had opened, and in one short 
week received both my mother and sister to its dark 
bosom. They descended into it> in the sure and cer- 
tain hope of a glorious resurrection. Tears for my 
own loss, and joy for their happiness, banished from 
my mind the memory of my annoyance from the over- 
seers. 

I had still very mudi of the Quaker feeling of dis- 
like to the Churoh-service ; and the Quaker idea, that 
any form of dissent was to be preferred to the State 
Church, haunted my mind. 

I could not go to Meeting ; it was forty miles off. I 
would not go sit with the man Friend; and for the 
sake of my young family, if not for conscience^ sake, 
I must choose some of the places of '' common wor- 
ship." First, I visited the Independent Meeting-house, 
and did not like it. The preacher there, enforced on his 
auditors the duty of signing petitions to Parliament for 
Reform, with more energy than suited my idea of a 
Christian minister. Then I went to the Methodist 
preaching-house, and my Quaker feelings were shocked 
with seeing a fiddler stand up to raise the tunes. Be- 
sides this, they had the water for baptism brought into 
the church in a common, small blue earthenware bowl ; 
and I thought that did not look nice for a place of wor- 
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ship; but the preaching was very good^ and I went 
there regularly^ until they changed the preacher. His 
successor was a politician ; so I left. Then I went to 
the Meeting of the Plymouth Brethren ; but I could 
feel no unity with them, in what seemed to me an 
insult to the Almighty. They would not ask a person 
of rank to meet them in such a den, as they had 
thought good enough to consecrate to the service of the 
King of kings. It was a loft over a stable. Tou had 
to pass through a coal-yard to the half-ladder, half- 
stairs, by which it was gained. A dark, dirty, small 
mean room, with an unceiled roof; and, in the evening 
service, two shabby chamber candlesticks were placed 
on the top of two men s hats, on a Uttle, ricketty deal 
table. The brethren were a wealthy body, and built 
up good houses for themselves. 

Not liking any of these places of worship — and I will 
not say that my dislike to them was a reasonable one — 
I was compelled either to stay at home, or go to the 
Parish Church. I went. The Scriptures of the day 
were a balm to my soul, and some of the beautiful 
prayers in the service touched a chord which still 
vibrates to the sound. The preacher was a sportsman ; 
and when speaking of the sin of maligning our neigh- 
bours, he bade us ** mind what we were about ; and, 
instead of poaching on other people's manors, to con- 
fine ourselves lawfully to our own preserves.'' I did 
not like the sermons. We were only favoured with 
such instructions once a fortnight. Every alternate 
week^ the Sacrament was administered, and on that day 
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we had no sermon ; bat the Scriptures and the service 
more than compensated to me for it. They suited my 
state of mind; and with them I felt, that let the 
preacher be what he might, the auditors were indepen- 
dent, and could worship God in spirit and in truth, 
whilst the instruction of the Scriptures, prevented any 
one from feeling they had been unedified. 

This had always appeared to me to be an inestimable 
blessing ill the Church of England and Ireland. If 
the preacher is a good man, and an eloquent speaker 
it is a privilege to receive instruction from his lips ; 
but if he is deficient in knowledge or in gifts, still the 
humble, upright Christian is sure to receive some food 
for his soul, from the appropriate and intelligible 
prayers of the service, and from the inexhaustible trea^ 
sury of God's Holy Book. This is the great and 
blessed peculiarity of that Church. Well may the 
lover of freedom and independence cherish it ! In all 
the various sects of Dissenters, the people are depen- 
dant on their ministers for edification. They may or 
may not read the Scriptures — I believe all except 
Friends do; but it is often a very minute portion. 
Preaching is the important part with them, and the 
quality of that varies exceedingly. 

The Devonshire people have some original customs 
amongst them. One I will mention, as it is uncommon, 
and will probably, as the tide of reform sweeps on, 
become extinct. In the shops, wherever I made pur- 
chases amounting to, and over, one pound, I was in- 
variably asked to walk to the upper end of the shop. 
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where was placed a chair on a nice piece of carpet. 
The shopman would leave me there a moment, and 
returning with a neat small tray in his hand, he would 
present me with a glass of wine and a slice of plum 
cake. 

Domestic circumstances having occurred, which ren- 
dered it desirable that we should remove to Ireland, 
we resolved to make the journey a pleasure trip. 
Sending the rest of our family direct, with our two 
eldest children, we drove from Devonshire to Liverpool, 
in our own light phaeton, stopping here and there, as 
fancy or fatigue induced us, and seeing all the beauties 
and wonders of nature that lay in our path. We were 
six weeks in accomplishing this most interesting and 
delightful excursion, and like all other travellers, we 
met with some adventures. 

Our guide-book described the valley of Trentishoe 
as being delightfully wild scenery ; so ^e turned off the 
high road to see it. When once you enter on a De- 
vonshire bye road, you must go on, there is no re- 
treating. Every half mile or so, you will meet with 
a gateway or a nook, where it is just possible to pass 
another vehicle ; but on you must go through the beau- 
tiful high hedges, up and down hills, short, but almost 
perpendicular, which the country people call " smart 
pitches," and over ruts and stones, which tried even the 
temper of our pet black mare. At length we got through 
the hedges, and emerged on a kind of common ; there 
were car tracts to guide us, but no living being seemed 
there. The scenery was very lovely all around ; hill 
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and dale on one side, purple with the mountain heath, 
on another, ornamented with plantations. And the 
sunbeams glittering on the sea, as we caught a glimpse 
of it occasionally between the hills, reconciled us to the 
difficulties of our path. The wheel-marks that we were 
following, led us down a hUl so steep and winding, as 
to make us anxious lest our equipage should roll over 
and over. We had the drag on, and held the back as 
firmly as we could, to assist our willing steed. We 
reached the bottom of it in safety ; when, to our dismay, 
we beheld the road-way ascending up another hill, 
steeper if possible than that we had just come down. 
Our mare looked up the hill, snorted and r^sed to 
stir. She had never before baulked at her task, and 
we knew she would not now, had it been possible 
to accomplish it. We had lost our way; evening 
was coming on, and not a creature near to guide 
or direct us. « 

There was a small bam or house in the valley. We 
went to it. The door was fastened. We called and 
knocked, no one answered. The window was just under 
the thatch, and up so high that we could not look in. 
We unharnessed the horse, and led her to a stream of 
water hard by, where she could crop the grass banks. 
Then we seated ourselves on the ground, and draw- 
ing out the basket, which we always took care to 
have well stored on these nomadic excursions, we eat 
and drank, and laughed at the dilemma we were in. 
Whilst so doing, a little child crept near us. Where he 
came from we did not see, and he was too young to 
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speak. We put into one of his hands the leg of a cold 
roast chicken, and into the other a piece of bread, and 
off he ran towards the bam. The door was opened for 
him, and a tall, bony young woman appeared on the 
scene. We asked her for meal or oats for the horse ; 
but she was very surly, and said she had not anything, 
that she was a poor lone-creature. We offered her food, 
she took it, and asked wfiat brought us there ? We 
told her that we must have mistaken the road, and 
mentioned where we had intended going. She then 
asked me — " Aint you afraid ?'* I said, " No, what 
should 1 fearP We have done nothing wrong, we 
have not harmed any body." 

She left us abruptly, and soon returned, bringing 
a bundle of hay, and a plentiful drink of meal and 
water for the horse. ^^ Ah !" said I, ^' you are a kind 
woman after all, to give us the very things we want 
most. She smiled, and went back to the bam, bring- 
ing this time a tumbler of raw spirits. We tasted it> 
to show that we appreciated her good intention, and 
the remainder she tossed off, as one well used to the 
intoidcating draught. Again she went to the barn, 
and with her came out, one after another, one, two— - 
aye, six — tall, fierce, daring, resolute-looking men. 
'* Lend a hand here, my good fellows," said my hus- 
band ; ^' that decent woman there, I believe, was afraid 
of me and the children." They touched their caps, 
and becoming immediately most respectful in manner, 
lent a ready aid in every way they could. We again 
tried to mount the hill, but in vam. The horse could 
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not go up it ; and yet there was the recent track of 
wheels on it. The men whispered among themselves, 
and then told us there was another way out of the 
vaUey, and that two of them would accompany us. We 
thanked them, and they turned the horse's head. One 
of them led her, and the other pointed out the path we 
were to walk on, by the side of the stream, which, 
after passing through a grove of small trees, opened out 
into a small river. It was into the bed of this river 
they led the horse and phaeton; and when a large 
stone impeded the wheels, the second man lifted it 
out of the way, and returning, kicked it back to its 
place, as one well practised at such work. For about 
half a mile we toiled on through the river, and then 
turned into a field. Our guides pointed out the way 
we were to go, told us there was either a gateway 
or a broken hedge to pass through, until we reached 
the high road, some two miles further off ^^ It is a 
poor place, Sir," said one of them ; " it is not worth 
coming to again." 

" Never fear,'* we answered, " we will neither come 
nor send any one to visit such a lonely place as you 
have chosen." The man smiled ; he saw he was un- 
derstood ; and we parted, mutually well pleased to do 
so. From one of the hills we passed over, we looked 
back to the scene of our adventure, and saw the tall 
spars of a rakish-looking vessel, peeping up in a creek, 
which could not have been more than a stone's throw 
from the place where we had dined. 

I had been a very short time in Ireland, when I was 
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favoured with a visit from a lady overseer, who told 
me^ she had beeo desired to call on me, by Friend 
Oversight, who had received a letter from one of the 
English overseers respecting me. The. lady herself, 
as well as Reaben Oversight, were strangers to me ; 
at least, I only knew them by name. I begged to be 
allowed to read the letter ; but that was refused me. 
The lady was very polite. She gave me to understand 
that the letter from England intimated that I was 
somewhat deficient in orthodox Quakerism ; that I had 
not made my due appearance at Meetings ; and that 
there would consequently be a difficulty about my cer- 
tificate. I told her there ought not to be any difficulty, 
as I had never knowingly transgressed any rules of 
the Society. " We have been told,*' baid she, " that 
thou hast frequently gone to Church." 

" Yes," I replied, " often and often ;" but there is no 
rule to prevent my doing so." 

'< There is in Ireland," she answered. 

To find it acknowledged, that the <^ inspiration" 
which had guided Friends to draw up their rules for 
England and for Ireland was different, surprised me, 
and led me to inquire the cause, which I ascertained 
to be this. Some years before, three or four of the 
Dublin Friends had warmed themselves up to an 
almost enthusiastic excitement about the minor cha- 
racteristics of the Society. The principles and the 
peculiarities had hitherto been considered independent 
of each other ; these ardent Friends wished to see 
them amalgamated. A peculiar costume was not an 
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origiDal attribute of Quakerism. Nothing of the kind 
was contemplated in the days of George Fox and 
William Penn. They recommended a Christian sim- 
plicity of dress, in contra-distinction to the extravagant 
and most foolish fashions of the day, when women 
would sit up all night lest they should spoil their 
elaborate head-gear by reposing on a pillow, and men 
wore chains to ^etsten the long points of their shoes np 
to the knee. Dress was now to be made an essential. 
Two, or perhaps three women, and one man, Joshua 
Jacob, who is now the leader of the sect of the White 
Quakers, assumed great power in the Monthly Meet- 
ings. They planned out of Meeting, and they professed 
in it, great zeal for the regeneration of the Society. 
No body took sufficient interest in the matter to oppose 
these reformers. By a little clever manceuvring, they 
succeeded in gaining their desired point, of having new 
rules inserted in the books ; and in making them so 
stringent, as that, whoever refused to submit to them, 
should be disowned. They decreed, that any one who 
kept a piano in the house, should be cast off. Any 
one who put on a black dress for a deceased relative, 
should be disunited. Any one who went to Church, 
or to any place of worship but Meeting, should be 
separated from all connexion with them. 

These, and several other such like rigorous ordi- 
nances, are now called, " the Jacob rules ;" they are 
marked in the Irish Book of Discipline, by the date, 
1836 — that auspicious year, when, as a Friend told 
me, a new light had dawned on the Society, and fresh 
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vigour been infused into its legislation. It is true, 
that Joshua Jacob has left the Society himself, and 
incorporated one, in which the primary rule is, that 
the members attire themselves in undyed garments. 
They have cast honesty and even morality away, as 
needless attributes, and are wholly and entirely repu- 
diated by the body they once belonged to. It is also 
true, that the women who helped him to pass those 
rules, and who, by their style of preaching, by treating 
the external forms as the primary duty, were mainly 
instrumental in having these tyrannical records of 
ignorance and bigotry placed on the same page, as 
that which inculcates the Christian doctrines, have 
seen fit to disown all connexion with him. Yet, the 
rules remain ; and whilst the Society now, unanimously 
censure the man, they pertinaceously retain his altera- 
tions and additions. 

The Pope, claiming infallibility, cannot annul any 
act. In the same way, I suppose it is, that the Friends, 
having the '^ inspiration of best wisdom/' cannot recall 
any of their decisions. I have heard many regret 
that the> rules of 1836 were ever placed on record, but 
none spoke, as if it were possible they dould be rescinded. 
It was on one of those rules, that I was to be tried and 
found guilty. 

However, Friends are very slow in coming to their 
decisions in general ; and as I was a very difficult case, 
there being no accusation against me except the one, 
that I sometimes accompanied my husband to Church, 
he having many years previously left the Society, they 
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kept me several years ** under dealiDg/' during which 
time I was earnestly engaged in ascertaining what 
state the Society was in all over the country. I tra- 
velled about a good deal, and attended the Meetings, 
took notes of the sermons, and made minute inquiries. 

I had often heard queer stories told of one of the 
Northern Meetings, and being in the neighbourhood, 
curiosity led me to attend it. The edification which 
was one Sabbath morning given to some hundred igno- 
rant people there, was as follows : 

A Friend, whom I shall call Tobias, rose up in the 
gallery to preach ; and first pressing his hat firmly on 
his brows, began thus : — *' I have hitherto been in the 
habit of taking off my hat when addressing you. I 
yielded to your weakness in doing so, but I cannot 
any longer do it ; for I have heard a voice in mine 
ears, saying unto me, " See thou do it not.'*^ An old 
man then rose up, and vehemently pounding on the 
floor with his thick old walking-stick, on the top of 
which was a ram's-horn for an ornament, shouted out, 
" Sit down, Tobias ; sit down with thyself, I say. 
Thou art a ranter ; or if thou must speak, go speak to 
thy own people." But Tobias heeded him not, and 
went on thus — ^* The cause is removed, the cause is 
removed; therefore the effect must cease. There is 
an elder,'' and he pointed with his finger — ^^'she is a 
liar, and I can prove it to her face." He pointed to 
another — "There is Jezebel." And to another — 
" There is an elder, who climbed up to power on the 
shoulders of his friend, whom he first cringed to, and 
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then betrayed. During all this, the ram's-horn stick 
did its duty bravely, and the old man vociferated, 
" Sit down, Tobias, man, sit down." With such dis- 
courses as these, and when the Meeting chanced to be 
silent, watching the mice as they crept out of their holes, 
the hours were spent, that were professedly set apart 
for the worship of the Most High. I have often in- 
quired of those who, being in authority in the Society, 
ought to have been able to inform me, on what portion 
of Scripture Friends grounded their practice of holding 
Meetings for the public worship of God in silence ? And 
I find there is no Scripture warrant for this departure 
from the order appointed by St. Paul, in his directions 
to Timothy; but that there is some confusion in Friends' 
minds between spiritual worship and silent worship, 
which, however, cannot be explained, as they do allow 
the silence to be broken by both preaching and prayer, 
and still mabtain its spirituality. A dear old Friend, 
an elder, once told me, the text in the Bible which 
satisfied his mind was this — '* There was silence in 
heaven for half an hour.'* But he added, ** I beliave 
George Fox and William Penn were more likely to 
know what was right for us to do, than either thou or I 
can be." 

There is a class of Friends who are called Ballyhag- 
anites. They are for the most part poor farmers and 
labourers, ignorant, as might be supposed, of books^ 
and men, and manners. Quakers are universally 
proud of their isolation from the world, and of their 
fancied superiority in the appreciation of spiritual wor- 
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ship. These Bally haganites plume themselves mucb 
on their connexion. They are very regular atteoders 
of Meetings^ and strain a point, whenever they can^ to 
go to the Quarterly Meetings^ where they are eore to 
be invited to the houses of the rich Friends, and yrhere 
they are as sure to be made great fun of by the young 
(mes. I have heard of a dozen of them being shewn 
into one room, where were three beds. " There, boys, 
sort yourselves,'' said the conductor, and vanished. 
Except at Quarterly Meeting dinners, these people 
never tasted wine. One of them was observed to 
relish the flavour of it ; but he would say, ^' I'll take 
some wine, if thee please, for my stomach's sake." 
The ^itertainer became impatient, knowing his man^ 
and exclaimed, <' Oh ! be whipt to thee, man, can't 
thee say at once that thee likes it, and don^t be talking 
to us about thy stomach." 

A lady was one day rather annoyed at seeing a troop 
of the Ballyhaganites come in to join a dinner party, 
which she had carefully selected of some very aristocra- 
tic Friends. She ordered a table to be laid for them in 
another room, and deputed her son to superintend their 
repast. Thb youth, to play a trick on them, and 
to punish his mother for banishing him from the select 
company, placed before the *^ awkward squad," as he 
called them, a large glass dish-fiill of calfs-foot jelly. 
He had previously taken care to have no spoon left in 
the room ; a fork for each man was the only accommo- 
dation ; and with imperturable gravity, this youth 
informed them, there was the dinner, and to help 
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themselres. They had never seen such a dish before, 
and at first thought it was all glass ; but they w^e 
hungry, and wished to appear as if not ignorant of the 
food placed on a rich man's table. Fork, after fork, 
was struck into the transparent luxury, but all in 
vain. It would slip back. One said,* *' Will thee 
give us a spoon ?" " Certainly not," replied the youth. 
" Thee would not be so ungenteel as to eat that dinner, 
which my mother has taken so much pains to have 
nice for the Quarterly Meetmg, with a spoon. I would 
be ashamed to tell her thee had asked for one." They 
tried hard to eat it genteely with the fork ; but at last 
gave up, and hand after hand was plunged into the 
dish. To see those hands, which the day before had 
held the plough, thus employed, was just what this 
youth wanted. He laughed aloud. A laugh is 
infectious, and the Ballyhaganites joined in it most 
vociferously, whilst they still swallowed the jelly by 
handfu]s. The noise then made brought in a servant 
from the dinner room, to know was anything the matter ; 
but the youth met him at the door, and bade him say 
that all was right, and the Friends were only enjoying 
themselves. It was now time to place the second 
course on the table, and the lady, in a whisper, directed 
the servant where to place the dish of jelly. It had 
vanished from the side table. The truth flashed across 
her mind, and in an uncontrollable panic she rushed 
into the room where the Ballyhaganites were just licking 
their hands, after demolishing her beautiful and anx- 
iously prepared sweet-meat. 
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A young man, many of whose oonnecdons were 
Friends^ applied to be received into membership. He 
pnt on a very broad brim, and took off the collar of 
his coat. He was admitted. A lady was telling me 
about him, and saying, that she could not onderatand 
what had iflduced him to join the Society, when he 
crossed the room, and took a seat beside us. She 
then addressed him, ^^ Well Richard, I was jost saying, 
that I could not imagine, what had induced thee to join 
our Society. Do tell me what it was ?" 

<* Well then, Edith, 1*11 tell thee," he replied : " I 
have had my fling of pleasure, and am tired of it. The 
Friends are a very well to do people ; they have fine 
credit; and I thought I could get on better amcmg 
them." 

<'But," said £dith, ^'thee had to be convinced, 
Richard, how did thee manage the convincement ?" 

*^ My coat and my hat," said he smiling, << were 
undeniable proofe of convincement. I had not any 
trouble about that. Cousin Joe was one of the Friends 
sent to visit me by the Meeting, and he was the very 
man who first advised me to apply for membership, 
and told me how well 1 would be likely to prosper, if I 
played my cards well." 

" Take care," replied she, " thee has some of the old 
leaven about thee still. To speak of cards in Friends' 
company ! I did not imagine there was much of religion 
in thy conversion. Now thee has joined us, I hope thee 
wont disgrace us. If I had been one of the Committee 
sent to visit thee, I would not have let thee in so 
easily." 
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^' Well, £(iitfa, you and I ; I beg pardon, thee and I, 
know two or three things, that we are not gomg to tell 
any body, but just wait for two years, and thee will see 
me a standard bearer. As soon as ever I can, pru- 
dently, rU begin to speak to the Discipline. I'll be 
very humble, and very tender in my spirit, and I think 
ril marry one of the Creidie girls. They have five 
thousand a-piece I am told, and that will just set me 
up nicely." 

Two years after this, Richard was married to the 
eldest of the Creidies ; and, moreover, was made assist- 
ant clerk to the Meeting. 

One of the queries of the London Yearly Meeting, 
requires to be informed of the number of persons who 
have joined the Society by convincement. Many years 
will often pass over, and no convert have his or her 
name recorded. When one has been returned, it is 
the cause of great gratulation ; and as the custom is 
to wait for the leadings of '* best wisdom," in admitting 
a convert, in exactly the same manner as the ministers 
are appointed to a seat in the gallery ; so, if that con- 
vert should at any time after his admission, give 
evidence of being a most unrighteous man, he may 
be notoriously a hypocrite or a knave ; dishonorable 
in his dealings, or false to his word ; yet the Meeting 
will rather pass over and cover up his transgressions, 
than either put him under dealing or disown him ; as 
in so doing, they must admit the possibility of their 
own " best wisdom'^ having been an erring guide. 

I was lately invited to go to the Dublin Meeting to 
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hear the preaching of a convert who is now all the 
fashion. I was told that he was a most wonderfol 
speaker ; that a short time ago, he had been a common 
dragoon soldier, who was convinced of Friends' prin- 
ciples in one of the London Meetings ; had applied for 
membership, and been admitted ; and that his preach- 
ing now, was so very acceptable, that he had received 
a certificate expressive of the London Meeting's unity 
with him, and giving him permission to travel the 
nation, and to sit with Friends' families as *^ truth may 
open the way." 

In the year 1836, when the Irish Friends rejoiced 
in the new h'ght which Joshua Jacob, the leader of 
the White Quakers, and his female assistants, had 
conveyed to them, they made a rule to disown any 
one who should allow music in their houses. Some 
of the Friends have a natural taste for music; it 
is one of the gifts of God to them ; and they cannot 
help loving those sweet sounds, which find an echo 
in their own mysterious being. Some three or four 
Friends denounced the science ; but very many can see 
no sin in cultivating it, and this leads to many scenes 
which are altogether Quakerish. A piano is often 
kept in back and upstairs- rooms, to which no overseer 
or plain Friend is ever admitted. Musical boxes are 
very common indulgences ; and flutes, French horns, 
and cornopians — instruments easily put out of sight — 
are great favourites. But if this departure from 
Friends' principles is found out, the overseers are on the 
alert immediately, to visit and remonstrate. 
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One day an overseer called to visit a young lady. 
The guitar was easQy slipped behind the window cur- 
tain ; but she entered the room whilst the music still 
lay open. Her eye glanced round, as an overseer's 
eye always does; she saw no piano — it fell on the 
music-book. 

*^ Is that Hebrew/' said she ; " I often heard it was 
a very curious character ?" 

"It is a curious-looking character/' answered the 
young lady. 

'' Can thee understand it ?" said the overseer. 

" Oh ! yes," she answered, " I can read it very well." 

" Thee must be very clever," said the overseer. 

Head knowl^e is at a discount with the Society. 
I have been intimately acquainted with many overseers, 
both in England and Ireland ; and I never knew but 
one, male or female, who was not exceedingly deficient 
in scholastic acquirements. We read that <' the wicked 
walk on every side, when the vilest men are exalted ;'* 
may we not conclude, that the exaltation of ignorance 
has been a conducing cause of the extreme degeneracy 
into which Quakerism has now fallen. 
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(Cjia|itir ^onrtJBntji. 

Dealing — Visite to prerail on me to send in my resignation —Tearij 
Meeting Sermons — The Garret -English Overseer visits in I>i»- 
guise— Ministers' Sitting — Disowned — Chancery smt a pnniab- 
ment for slighting Women's Preaching. 

As I was living near the Friends' Meeting-house, and 
therefore a very frequent attender of it, having still in 
roy mind the fallacious idea, that a disregard to the 
peculiarities of the Society, whilst I held the doctrines, 
was compatible with membership, I was surprised to 
receive notice of an intended visit from no less than 
four friends together. 

Now that it is all over, and that I have been enabled 
to shake off the yoke, I can smile at the recollection of 
this formidable visitation. Then it was not so. I 
could scarcely sleep or eat for the three intervening 
days ; and being in a nervous delicate state of health, 
1 was really very ill when I was summoned to appear 
before these awfully sombre^ stern-looking disciplina- 
rians — two men and two women. 

With cold formality they shook hands with me all 
round, and then seated themselves. The silent waiting 
for " best wisdom" now came on, and lasted unusually 
long. It was a very cruel suspense to keep me in ; for 
though I had had many visits from overseers before 
this, still I bad never been " under dealing," and I was 
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quite at a loss now to conceive what was the trans- 
gression for which I was to be chastised. 

The Friends exchanged looks at each other, and 
then one of the men took off his hat, and laid it slowly 
on the ground beside him. He fumbled in his pocket, 
and at last drew out a pair of spectacles, which he 
duly placed upon his nose, and, looking me in the face, 
began to speak thus — " We have been appointed by 
the Monthly Meeting to visit thee. Perhaps it may 
be well to read to thee the minute of the Meeting." 

The other, a very dark-looking man, rose up very 
slowly, and silently handed a paper to him. 

He fumbled again in his podcet, got out another 
pair of spectacles, and placed them on over the first 
pair. . 

People may talk of mesmerism ; but the spell which 
is cast over a poor delinquent when four overseers, one 
of them with two pair of spectacles on, are sitting in 
judgment over her, is equally or more enthralling. I 
could not exactly tell what was my crime, but I felt as 
if guilty ; and it was with a nervous dread that I 
waited to hear my accusation read by that stem-look- 
ing man. I asked for a copy of it when he had done, 
but he refused it to me, so it was only from memory I 
could write it down. The purport of it was, that the 
English Meeting had written a private letter to Reuben 
Oversight, which gave a bad account of me. I never 
could get a peep at that letter. Reuben had informed 
the overseers, and they had, without telling the Monthly 
Meeting the particulars, got themselves appointed to 
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of Ae W9mtm tben begm to speak thus — 
aie vdl nrue ttat tlian ait in die habit of 
to tke HKpfe-bove. That of itself 
to €■■» dm to be put under deating, 
and th T genenl appearanee ffwdpinm thee. How 
canst tkon neandle it to th jad( one day to attend to 
tke BiabliT of an fairing, and another, to at in oar 
Mecfin^ as a pue nfwitnal worehipper ? Thoa canst 
not serre God and \fammnn. Either give np being a 
Friend cntirdiT, or give ap the attendance at the 
rteeple-hoose. It giicTes me greatly to see th^ de- 
parting from oar customs. I had hoped better things 
of thy &ther s danghter. Think, my dear Friend, how 
it woold grieve that predoos departed relative, if he 
could see thee living in the neglect of any of oar va- 
laable testimonies. He was a light amongst os ; thoa 
wilt never find oat for thyself a better way. I really 
cannot imagme how thoa canst reoondle to thyself 
wearing dresses, and going to places, which thoa 
knowest, if he were alive, he would not approve of, 
Thoa sbooldst imitate him. 

I replied, ^< I will imitate him. What he was, he 
was oonsdentioasly. Whatever I am, I will be so 

too." 

The other woman then began — " I do not feel easy 

to sit here, and not remark on tby very unbecoming 
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interruption. No one wants thee to do any thing hut 
what is conscientious. I do not suppose thou art so 
vain as to imagine thyself wiser than our worthy pre- 
decessors were. Thou art placed in a very responsible 
situation as the head of a family, and it is by submit- 
ting thyself to due subordination that thou wilt be 
enabled to direct thy children aright. I feel well as- 
sured that if thy dear father were alive, thou wouldst 
not act as thou now dost, running after a hireling 
ministry. Yielding to those imaginings of thine own, 
may seem very specious ; but it will bring thee into 
trouble ; and, when too late, thou wilt repent having 
refused to take up the cross, which is the only way to 
secure the crown." 

I made no reply. The dark man seemed to fear I 
might feel hurt, and said, '^I hope our Friend will 
understand, that it is not with a wish to censure her 
we came here. It is our wish, by a timely remon- 
strance, to save her from adopting a system which 
certainly cannot lead to peace. It is for her own sake, 
and for the sake of her father's memory, that we wbh 
to press upon her the necessity of reconsidering her 
steps." 

There was now another long silence ; at its conclu- 
sion, the Friend who had the two pair of spectacles on, 
addressed me. ** If our friend has any remark to make, 
I believe we are prepared to receive it We feel a 
great difficulty in the case. It would be very desirable 
to know from our friend herself, what course she intends 
to pursue. The Meeting would then be in a position 
to perform its duty." 
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I then said, that being a member of an English 
Monthly Meeting, I should think my certificate shonld, 
first of ally be sent over, as that was the rale according 
to the Book of Discipline. 

No reply was made to this remark, and after uiother 
long panse, they rose np to depart ; the visit baviog 
lasted altogether more than an hoor. 

The woman Friend who had first spoken, at partiDg, 
drew me to one side, kissed me, and toM me the 
Yearly Meeting would soon be held« and that she 
hoped I woald attend it. I promised her I wonld do 
so, and she then kissed me^again, and said I bad 
pleased her much by so readily consenting to take her 
advice. As her manner was so affectionate, I ventured 
to ask her was I to consider myself as being under 
dealing ; she said, '* no, I think not, at least not regu- 
larly under dealing, but we have been desired to visit 
thee, and I wishjwe had a more satisfactory return to 
give. I wish thou wouldst promise not to go to Church 
any more." "Oh! no," said I, "I cannot promise to 
give up my liberty. I have not, that I know of, trans- 
gressed any of the English rules, and what more can 
you require P' " I am sorry for thy own sake," said 
she, " and took her leave." 

Not very long after this visit, an elderly lady, with 
whom I was intimate, was speaking to me about it. 
She told me the English Meeting had sent my certifi- 
cate over ; but that the Irish Friends had refused to 
accept it. That the English Meeting did not feel they 
had ground to disown me on, although my going into a 
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Charch was sufficient evidence of my departure from 
Friends' principles, and the Irish Friends, for many 
reasons, did not like to have on them the odium of dis- 
owning me, as it might look like bigotry, and besides, 
it could only be done on the "Jacob rules," which 
many of the Society regretted had ever been inserted 
on the books. She then said to me — " Thee ought to 
send in thy resignation ; it would relieve Friends from 
a great difficulty, and be better for thyself. I am sure 
I would resign, if I were situated as thee is." 

The Yearly Meeting came on in due course ; and as 
I had promised, I went to the first sitting on second 
day morning. The routine was just the same as I 
have already described. Two of the sermons or preach- 
ings were curious, I thought. One lady said, <'her 
mind had been awfully impressed, since she had taken 
her seat, with the conviction, that there was one 
amongst us who, neglecting the shinings of the light of 
truth in her own heart, had fallen into temptation. 
There was one, and she felt as if she could walk over 
and lay her hand on the individual, who had tampered 
with duty, and who was, even at this moment, enter- 
taining the idea of uniting herself in marriage with a 
person not of our Society. She said it was painful to 
her, to feel called on to speak on this weighty matter, 
and she hoped the dear individual would be kept from 
the snare which now entangled her. For her own 
part, she had. resisted as long as she dared, the point- 
ings of her own mind ; and now she felt she was clear, 
having, as a faithful watchman, given notice of the 
approach of the enemy.'* 
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The other lady, whose sermon particularly attracted 
my attention^ was an English minister of very high 
reputation, who had come over to attend the Yearly 
Meeting. She said, " it was deplorahle to witness the 
wasting in our highly favoured Society, which had 
crept in, she felt bold to say, from our culpable neglect 
of what some deemed the minor doctrines, which had 
been given us to uphold. As it was minutes that com* 
posed the day, and days that composed the year ; so 
it was the minor doctrines being futhfnlly upheld, that 
led the exercised mind on, step by step, to the high 
appreciation of our doctrines of pure spiritual worship. 
And it was when the door was opened, by departing 
from the minor doctrines — she might say the peculi- 
arities — that the enemy came in like a flood, andiswept 
away even our most precious testimonies/' She said 
much about the value of our sectarian dress ; it being 
a shield to defend us from the allurements of the world. 
And then she expressed great surprise that any who 
fancied themselves to be religious, could bring them- 
selves to think it was compatible with Christian duty, 
to frequent places of public worship. She paused a 
moment, to rivet attention, and add solemnity to the 
words, and then added — " They who do so, I have no 
hesitation in saying, sully their souls with a dangerous 
iniquity." This English minister had been informed 
of the difficulty Friends felt about poor me ; and some 
of them told me afterwards, that it was very remarkable 
how she had been led to speak woids so exactly suited 
to my state ; and how they hoped better things of me. 
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than that I should pertinaceoasly resist the spiritual 
travail of so exalted a minister. 

As I was leaving the Meeting-room, the same two 
women who had visited me with the men some time 
before, pushed tiieir way through the crowd, and tap- 
ping me on the shoulder, said, they requested me to 
accompany them to a private room, as they had some- 
what to say unto me. 

They led me up stairs into a small garret. As I 
passed along with them, marvelling what was to come, 
I received several sly glances from my acquaintances, 
and one whispered audibly, '* There goes a naughty 
child." 

Up in that little garret, these two Friends, speaking 
alternately, slowly and in a half-stifled voice, informed 
me, that I was not to attempt to go to Meeting ever 
again. They had been desired to inform me, that I 
had forfeited my privilege of sitting with Friends ; that 
Friends were not comfortable at having me among 
them. I was amazed, and said, '' Why, it is only a 
month since you yourselves came to visit me, with 
the two men Friends, to remonstrate with me, for not 
going to Meeting often enough ; and now when I come, 
you tell me I must not come.'' 

*' It seems contradictory," said one of them, *' and I 
greaUy regret it ; but my very dear friend" — and she 
squeezed my hand — *^ if thou would'st give up going 
to Church, these trying things would not happen. Thou 
must not blame us ; we are only inforn)ing thee, as we 
have been desired to do." 
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** If tbon art resolved to attend a place of common 
worship/' said the other, *' thou shoald'st send in tby 
resignation at once ; it would save thyself and us much 
trouble, and be more creditable for thee." 

*' I was bom a Friend," I replied ; '' I do not intend 
to send in my resignation. If I have transgressed any 
of the lules of the Society, you can disown me ; if not, 
what is my offence ?" 

^ That is our great difficulty," said the first speaker ; 
** if thou wast a gay, fashionable woman, and frequented 
balls and theatres, the way would be easy for us ; but 
we all know thee to be a religious character. How- 
ever, thee must not attend Meeting again.^^ And again 
she kissed me. 

As I came down from the garret, most of the Friends 
were gone. Those who remained, were curiously watch- 
ing how I would take the " wholesome discipline" I 
had been receiving. There was one whose eyes shot 
out a gleam of malicious triumph as I passed ; and I 
felt assured she had been the prompter of the disgrace 
I had endured. Every body knows that it is only very 
bad people indeed, who are taken up to the garret, and 
1 had been so in the most public manner. 

I was agitated and annoyed, and somewhat indignant 
too, at the wanton insult I had received, but said 
nothing. Fortunately, as soon as I went into the street, 
I met a gentleman who knew me. Seeing me ready 
to faint, he gave me his arm and conducted me safely 
home. I told him, and several others of my ac- 
quaintances, the circumstance; and acting on their 
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advice^ I wrote to some of the most influeDtial Friends, 
requesting the protection, which, by the rules, I knew 
I was entitled to. I received no written reply; but 
was told that the two women had acted injadidously ; 
that it was only one individual in the Meeting who had 
objected to my presence there, and that she had taken 
too much upon her in directing the overseers to lead 
me up to the garret, or in any way to prevent my 
going to Meeting. Two or three told me they had 
been desired to convey to me an intimation that nothing 
of the kind should happen if I went again, and that 
Friends would be glad to see me there. 

The originator of this intended insult was soon 
found out ; her eye, as she caught mine, when descend- 
ing from the garret, had truly told her enmity. She 
was reprimanded in the gentlest way possible, for hav- 
ing increased the difficulty Friends were under about 
me; and then she said, I had surprised and disap- 
pointed her very much. She thought I had '^some 
spirit, and would, whilst smarting under the insult, 
have sent in an angry resignation." 

This lady had often professed a more than common 
friendship for me, nor had any act or word of discourtesy 
or unkindness ever passed between us. But she was 
an acknowledged minister ; and my attending on the 
ministry of an " hireling," as she called all preachers, 
except Friends, in preference to her ''inspiration of 
best wisdom," was an unpardonable offence. 

I was now subjected to almost daily annoyance ; 
cold greetings, and averted looks met me on all sides. 

T 
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My nearest relatives became unkind ; the trostees of 
my marriage settlement refused to perform the duty 
they had undertaken in my father's life-time. My 
correspondents wrote me angry invectives, at the con- 
clusion of which, I was in the most polite and friendlj 
language unmistakeably given over to the enemy of all 
righteousness. 

These things tried me very much, and I became so 
ill that my life was despaired of. The Friends did not 
wish that I should actually die. They vrished to 
punish me, and make me feel I had done an evil thing, 
but they did not desire that it should be known so 
publicly. Some awkward whbpers had been heard, 
that the Quakers were persecuting to death one of 
their body, for having gone to Church. They relaxed 
a little ; they would send messengers to the house of 
the Doctor who attended me, to enquire of my chance 
of recovery; and when I was convalescent, they al- 
lowed nearly a year to pass over without annoying me. 

One evening in the dusk, an English man Friend 
called on me. He had, when we lived at Clifton, been 
a frequent guest at our table, and now, under the guise 
of friendship, he obtained admission. 

He chatted of all the passing news, told me of his 
marriage, and such-like ajQairs, and then abruptly 
asked me why 1 had not sent in my resignation to the 
Meeting, as he had heard that I was inclined to leave 
the Society P I smiled, and asked him, was he an 
overseer, and had he been desired by the English 
people to visit me ? He was altogether a man of bu- 
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siness^ when I had known him before ; and now^ being 
enveloped in a fashionable rocqaelaire^ with large fancy 
tassels hanging down^ I had not suspected what he 
afterwards acknowledged, that he was now an overseer 
himself, and come to find out some accessible point of 
attack. He became very angry when I put those 
questions to him ; he lost both his temper and his 
manners ; and assuring me I should deeply repent my 
folly if I persisted, and that if I would resign, and save 
Friends the annoyance of disowning me, I should find 
it much to my interest. He withdrew. 

This was the only visit, of the very many I re- 
c>eived^ in which the Friends were not studiously polite. 
They were often cold, and stifif^ and stern, harsh and 
unbending, but, with this one exception, they were 
polite. 

I was soon after this informed by note, that two 
ministers wished to ^' sit with me," and that at twelve 
o'clock the following morning they would be at my 
house. 

Disagreeable as these kinds of visits had ever been 
to me, still I was really desirous of hearing any thing 
they had to say. My prejudices were all in favour of 
the Quaker doctrines, as I had learned them from 
books ; and whilst quite resolved not to surrender my 
liberty to love and associate, even in what is slight- 
ingly called <' common worship," with other denomi- 
nations of Christians, I was determined to submit to 
all the legitimate authority of the sect to which I 
belonged. It was very evident that the overseers 
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were seeking occasion against me, and it was notorious 
that they were prompted to do so hy some parties in- 
fluential in the Meeting, and who had never forgiven 
my husband for leaving the Society, and, moreover, 
"spoken slightingly of the ministry" of one of the 
preaching women. 

The two ladies duly came. One was affectionate in 
her manner, the other chilly. They invited me to sit 
between them, and the silence commenced. It lasted 
for about a quarter pf an hour, and then the English 
Friend spoke. She said — " That a painful feeling had 
been the covering of her mind, and that she felt an 
unusual difficulty in breaking the silence. It was a 
strange thing for her to sit in solemn, silent, spiritual 
waiting with one who had been nurtured in our highly- 
privileged Society, and who was related to a gifted 
minister in it ; .who had been the object of great tra- 
vail to many exercised minds, and was yet unwilling 
to take up the cross. She was free to say, that it was 
incomprehensible to her mind, how one who had been 
so laboured with, could walk, and feel peace in so do- 
ing, in the way that was not good — walking like a 
lame man leaning on crutches, unable to go alone ; 
depending on the arm of flesh, drinking out of the 
muddy water of a man-made ministry, and deserting 
the pure fountain of living water. People might flat- 
ter themselves that they had found a safe path for 
their feet ; they might reason and delude themselves 
with their specious reasonings. There were some 
who even in reading the Holy Scriptures, thought a 
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bght had come on them^ which would give them a 
greater Kberty in what they called Christian commu- 
nion. These things were very specious and soul-de- 
luding. The arch-enemy was ever busy putting a 
gloss on them^ to attract the unstable, who wrest the 
Scriptures to their own destruction. It would be well, 
if those who think themselves enlightened, would care- 
fully peruse the writings of our valuable predecessors, 
and submit their judgment to the experieuce of those 
devoted founders of our Society. Depending upon our 
own imaginations, was not wisdom — it was rashness. 
The wisdom of this world was foolishness. They who 
had most peacefully trod the path of life, who finished 
the work that was given them to do, and who had 
passed from works to rewards, were humble-minded ; 
they were willing to be taught ; whilst many, who had 
indulged in the fashions and customs of the world, had, 
in the hour of sickness and death, to endure great con- 
flicts, because of their inconsistency. And she hoped the 
dear Friend for whose welfare her soul now travailed^ 
would be made willing to come down, and to sit as a 
little child at the feet of the Lord. To do this, there 
must be a yielding ; there must be an entrance into si- 
lence; there must be a forsaking of the outward form of 
man-made worship ; there must be consistency in all 
things with the precious testimonies, which we, as a peo- 
ple are called upon to bear in the sight of the world." 
She paused for a couple of minutes, and then knelt 
down, to pray that her "dear, dear Friend might have 
her eyes anointed with eye-salve, to see how piercing 
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was the reed on which she had been leaning — to see 
the beauty of holiness — and to understand that peace 
and happiness were only to be found in the path of 
duty. That the proud heart and the stiff neck might 
be taken away — and that^ with the beautiful humility 
of a little child^ she might be made willing to follow 
Christ, as she herself had done^ and in so doing to 
find peace." 

She then rose up firom her knees, and resumed her 
seat in silence. It had not lasted long, when her com- 
panion commenced, and spoke thus : — 

'' The feeling of my mind in this interview, is that 
of love and sympathy, and Gospel fellowship. That 
my dear Friend should have thought it right to follow 
on some paths in which I do not walk, may be a 
source of regret to me ; but I do believe, that as she 
has, I am convinced, endeavoured to walk uprightly, 
according to the light she has received, her intention 
will be accepted. The peculiar spirituality of our 
worship cannot be duly appreciated, except by the 
spiritually-minded ; and some, even of that number, 
there are, who do not see as we do, on this all-impor- 
tant subject. The blind man, when partially enlight- 
ened, could see men, but they appeared to him as trees 
walking; yet it was the healing touch of Christ's hand 
that had been on him; and so, my dear friend, it 
seems to be with thee. Thou must submit to a fur- 
ther operation, before thou canst perceive the glory 
and the beauty of true spiritual worship. The desire 
of my heart for thee is, that thy spirit may be intro- 
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duced into that silence, in which alone thoa canst 
scripturally expect that the Sun of righteousness shall 
ascend with healing on his wings for thy salvation. 
Oh ! think, I entreat thee, how vain it is to seek for 
peace in the rites and ceremonies which poor, frail, 
ignorant men have devised. How vain to hope for 
light or instruction from the ministry of those, who are 
themselves ignorant of the Spirit's work."* 

Ahout a fortnight after this visit had elapsed, when I 
was sent a formal notice, that two of the men overseers 
were appointed hy the Monthly Meeting to visit me. 
They were neither of them, men of whose piety or 
wisdom I had had reason to think highly, but the 
reverse. Nevertheless they were respectfully received, 
as messengers from the Meeting. 

After faithfully bearing their testimony against taking 
off their hats, as other men do, when they come into a 
house, and have no need of out of door covering for 
the head ; these two attempted the usual silence, and 
tried their very best to look solemn. The attempt was 
a failure, and soon given up. 

One of them said, ** They had been desired to inform 
me, that Friends had been told, that I had deviated 
from the doctrines of the Society, so fisir as to suffer 
myself to be baptized, and to take what was called the 
Lord's Supper, and that they had been desired to ask 
me, was that the case ? as I must be aware that I 
could not hold my membership, and that Friends would 
much prefer that I should send in my resignation, than 
compel them to disown me. 

* See Appendix, No. 15. 
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I said, ^ Will you be so kind as to tell me who it 
was that informed yoa I was baptized, or had ti^en 
the Lord^s Sapper ?" 

"Oh!" reptied one oi them;" "I believe it is 
unnecessary to mention the name of our informant. As 
it has come to the knowledge of Friends, I tmst thou 
wilt now see the propriety of sending in thy resigna- 
tion .'' 

" I do not see the propriety of doing so," I replied; 
" and I request, and I have a right to know, who has 
told you this of me." 

They looked at each other, and seemed much an- 
noyed. " I think it would not be right to mention any 
name/' said one. " Thou knowest it cannot alter the 
fact ; and as thou hast departed from our Scriptural 
views on these important doctrines, and that it is 
therefore impossible for thee to remain in membership, 
thou wilt relieve Friends from what is really a very 
great diflSculty to them. Friends feel it very unplea- 
sant to disown thee ; and really for thy own sake, we 
hope thou wilt, now that this matter has been revealed 
to us, feel the propriety of writing to the Monthly 
Meeting." 

"If,'' said I "you have really been told these 
things, it seems to me strange, that you should object 
to mention the name of your informant. I beg you 
will tell me who it is P If you still refuse, I must 
only draw the very natural inference, that you suspect 
me of having done these things, and by intimating 
that you have already had information, you expect to 
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obtain from me the confession that yoar suspicions are 
correct." 

'' Thou must not think this/' said he ; ^' we do not 
mention any name, no good could result from so doing. 
It is contrary to our invariable practice. And thou 
canst not deny that it is the truth ; therefore, really I 
cannot understand why thou shouldst care to know 
more than we have told thee." 

" If," I replied, " any person told you that I have 
been baptized, or taken the Lord's Supper, they told 
you so, falsely. It is not true. 

The two overseers looked very blank, and exceed- 
ingly annoyed. One of them opened his mouth so wide 
in his surprise, that I could scarce help laughing, for 
all I was so annoyed at what seemed to me the mean- 
ness of the trap they had, as they thought, so artfully 
laid for me. 

Before long, another visit was announced to me. 
The Meeting now sent two diflferent men, to try if they 
could find out some salient point, at which I might 
advantageously be attacked. 

If I had refused to receive these visits, I knew that 
I should be disowned immediately. That was a prin- 
cipal reason why so many of them were inflicted on me. 
The Friends knew that I was in very delicate health, 
and that those interviews were painfully disagreeable 
to me. Nothing would have gratified them more than 
that I should have refused to receive them. 

On the present occasion, as well as at all the other 
interviews, I had insisted on having a friend in the 
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room with me, as it did not suit my ideas of propriety 
to meet them, as they requested I would, according to 
the custom of Friends, all alone. And besides, I 
was anxious to have a witness of what passed. 

My present visitors did not attempt the usual silence, 
they chatted of the weather, &o. &c., at first ; and 
then, just as a matter of business, said they " had been 
desired by the Monthly Meeting, in consequence of a 
communication from England to visit me. That my 
attendance on an hireling ministry was incompatible 
with the rules of the Society, and they merely wished 
to ask had I determined to continue such attendance. 

I replied, that I certainly often did attend at different 
places of worship ; but I added, no Friend could more 
object than I did to an hireling ministry; that, I denied 
ever having knowingly attended. 

*' Oh !" said one of them, " If thou acknowledges 
going to Church, that is all we want ; it is the same 
thing. Those who preach in Churches, must be hire- 
lings, for they take money for preaching. It is absurd 
to deny thy approval of an hireling ministry, and to 
acknowledge going to listen to the preaching of men 
who give up their whole time to doing it, and then take 
money for it." " Do you consider," said I, "that every 
one who derives his support from the congregation to 
which he preaches, is a hireling ?" 

*' Certainly," he answered. 

**Then," said I, "is not your own Friend, Sarah 
Dwyer, an hireling? She has been, for nearly two 
years, I think, receiving her entire support from the 
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Meeting. I have been told that both herself and her 
daughter are liberally maintained, and their travelling 
expenses paid. Is she an hireling ?" 

He laughed. " How did thee hear that ?" said he. 
« We did not think it was generally known. But she 
is not an hireling, oh ! no. Only her expenses are 
paid. Indeed it is time for her to go home ; for she is 
very heavy upon Friends." 

He then said, that <^ the rules of the Society were 
framed by men who were especially enlightened with 
divine wisdom, and that they must be obeyed. That 
the rules were very clear, and that any one who coun- 
tenanced an hireling ministry, must be separated from 
the body." 

"Are all the rules," I asked, "of equal import- 
ance ?" 

" Undoubtedly," he replied, *' the rules of our So- 
ciety, as they appear in the Book of Minutes, have all 
proceeded from the Spirit of truth, and are, one and 
all, equally essential." 

" Some of the rules," I said, "are not attended to by 
any of the Friends ; how is that, if they are all of 
equal authority ?" 

" Thou art mistaken," he said, " there is no rule 
neglected." 

I rose up from my seat, and handing over the Book 
of Minutes which I happened to have near at hand, I 
pointed out the rule that all Friends should have their 
children taught to speak and to write both High and 
Low Dutch. 
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He laughed, and said, " He did not before know there 
was such a rule on the books, but that really he did 
not know much about the book ; it was not very 
interesting, and he must say, he had never read it 
all through." He and his companion then chatted 
about politics, the prospects of the country, &c, &c. ; 
and on shaking hands to go away, they said, '^ they 
had had a very interesting and agreeable visit, and 
they would report it to the Monthly Meeting as most 
satisfactory." 

I had not the least idea of what they meant by the 
expression of <^ an agreeable visit/' and <^ most satisfac- 
tory ;" but before long it was made clear enough. They 
returned an account to the Meeting, by which it was 
sent on to England, that I had confessed to my encou- 
ragement of an hireling ministry, and that I had joined 
the Church. Now I was to be condemned by my own 
words, and as quickly as they could hurry it through 
the Meeting, my disownment was to be issued. And it 
was with words of regret, but with looks of intense 
satisfaction, that on the next visit they handed me ^^ the 
testimony of disunion." There was very much that 
seemed to me unaccountable, in the desire these people 
evidently had to turn me out of the Society, for up to 
the time they disowned me, and for long after it, I had 
not transgressed any of the rules, nor had I been justly 
or fairly treated. As a member of an English Meet- 
ing, the Irish Friends had no right to put me under 
dealing at all, even had I transgressed. 

The truth was, the woman Friend, of whose ministry 
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we had spoken slightingly^ a very long time ago, had 
resolved to punish us for doing so. She and some 
others, concocted a plan ; for they contrived to ingratiate 
themselves into the favour of a very old lady, who as 
well as themselves, had a kind of claim on some of our 
landed property. The poor lady did not believe that 
'^ an inspired minister" could do wrong ; and consented 
to do as they wished, which was, in her name, to put us 
into the Court of Chancery — which is described in the 
Times Newspaper as being " a devouring gulf, a den 
from whence no footsteps return ; a name of terror, a 
bloodless arena for mutual destruction. A Chancery 
suit which is endless, bottomless, and insatiable; an 
organised iniquity ; an incurable evil ; an inveterate 
wrong. A Chancery suit which starves the education 
and spirit of youth, consumes the energies of manhood, 
and makes a clean wreck of old age. As for a thou- 
sand pounds, it is but as the morning dew before the 
burning sun of a Chancery suit, amongst the evils of 
which are the multiplicity of forms, and the opportu- 
nities it a£fords for vexatious and malicious delay." 

Nobody can leave the Society of Friends, without 
enduring some species of persecution ; and we were to 
be made examples of, that none might ever again dare 
"to despise women's preaching." To put us into 
Chancery, which was a notoriously suitable way of 
ruining our temporal affairs, and, at the same time, to 
preserve the testimony of Friends against going to law 
with each other, it was necessary to disown me. 

They claimed a small portion of our property, by 
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virtue of a ¥^111 made in 1839^ under their own dicta- 
torial influence^ and when the reasoning powers of the 
dying man were plastic in their hands — a will, of which 
they told the old lady, with sanctimonious audacity, that 
it bore the evidence of divine aid in its composition. 

We claimed it, and had possession of it, by virtue of 
a marriage settlement made in 1829. Nothing could 
have been better devised for a Chancery cause. 

As we were not then aware of the animus of the suit 
we complained to the overseers of the injustice of it; 
and, to avert the ruinous waste of property, offered 
to pay their demands out of other properties, without 
any dispute as to the legality of their claims. This they 
all acknowledged to have been a fair offer ; but it would 
not have ruined or wasted us sufficiently ; we must be 
punished. And whilst they persecuted us, they wished 
to keep a fair face on the matter, and constantly made 
excuses for the litigation. ^'It was a minister who 
conducted it, therefore it could not be wrong." <* It 
was too compUcated a case for Friends to interfere in." 
" The Court of Chancery would surely do us justice." 
** The Friends who had instituted the suit, were most 
consistent Friends ; it was incredible to say they were 
actuated by any unworthy motives." We " belonged 
not to the Society, and had no claim on their interfe- 
rence." " They did not believe it was for the purpose 
of persecution, and they regretted we should be so 
unkind as to say it was." " They had full confidence 
that the parties we had thought fit to censure, would 
do no act without waiting for the manifestation of 
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divine light to guide them." " It would be a cur- 
tailment of the liberty of the subject to prevent Friends 
going to law with persons not Friends." And •* they 
could not see what claim we had on the Society, or 
why we should expect them to interfere for our pro- 
tection." 

So for ten years the suit went on, and still seems as 
far off being settled in the Court of Chancery, as it was 
the day it began. But many and many a long bill of 
costs had told us, that to speak slightingly of a woman 
Friend's preaching, is an unpardonable offence to the 
whole Society. The case had been officially brought 
before them ; and though they certainly abstained from 
openly sanctioning it, they positively refused to in- 
terfere, although privately, and indirectly, they put 
the whole weight of the Society in the scale against 
us. 
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Stories of the and-man, the Meal-man, and the Elder — Adoration 
o the Quaker Dress — Cleverly Scroggins — Slipping into Hea- 
ven — Disbelief of eternal punishment — Appeal— Petty p^secntion 
— ^Tithe Stories — Chancery Suit — Munificent Donations-^Yln- 
dictive Punishments. 

Evert body has heard of the story told of a Quaker^ 
who called aload to his apprentice to come listen to the 
Bible reading, as soon as he had finished sanding the 
sogar. The story may not be so generally known, of 
the Quaker who contracted to supply meal for the 
poor, during the time of famine, struck a good bargain 
for himself in so doing, and then adulterated it with 
some atrocious mixture, expecting that none would care 
to look after the interests of the poor. 

What rank in the Society was held by the sand-man, 
I do not know, but the meal-man was, and perhaps is 
still, an elder in good esteem. That — and for which 
he was in open court indignantly reprimanded — ^was 
not thought of sufficient consequence to draw down 
any notice from the Society. 

Roman Catholics openly profess to keep no faith 
with heretics, and with them, all are heretics who are 
not Roman Catholics. Quakers do not, as a body, 
disregard fair dealing, and the laity of the Society in 
general, act as other Christians in their communication 
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with their neighhours ; hut the overseers are very slow 
to take up an accusation of fraud against either an over- 
seer, elder, or minister. I have heard of no less than 
seven charges against one elder, for dishonourahle con- 
duct in his husiness. His Meeting professed to give 
due attention to the complaints, dismissed the several 
complainants as quietly as they could ; hut the guilty 
elder was not suhjected to any ''dealing," nor did 
he in any wise sink in the general estimation of the 
Society. 

I have known of a gentleman who was grossly 
wronged hy a plain Friend ; and who, having in vain 
sought redress at the hands of the overseers privately, 
at length went one first-day morning into the Meeting 
for puhlic worship, and told his grievance there. Then 
indeed, he was attended to. The sin was now puhlic, 
and the aggrieved gentleman, all heretic as he was, 
got compensation. 

The adoration with which the Friends regard their 
peculiar dress, often exposes them to imposition. I 
do not mean that they actually worship their garh ; 
hut the morhid sensitiveness with which they regard 
it, is similar to that feeling with which the Romanist 
regards, or professes to regard, the pictures and. relics 
of saints. When the notorious John Tawell was about 
to su£fer the just punishment of his ill deeds, Friends 
petitioned the magistrate to grant them as a favour, 
that he might not be hanged in his Quaker dress. 
Was it not a feeling of adoration for their peculiar 
attire that prompted this request ? Otherwise, could 

u 
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it signify in which of the rags of earth his form was 
clad ? The people thought his conduct a disgrace to 
manhood ; the Friends looked on it as a disgrace to 
their costume. 

Hundreds of times I have heard Friends, speaking 
of the dress, call it '* a hedge," which separated us 
from the ^'people of the world/' which preserved us 
from the snares and temptations to which they were 
exposed, and which kept us in safety, so long as we 
remained within its enclosure. Perhaps if they had 
been able to build the hedge up high enough, it might 
be so ; if its top had reached to heaven, the enemy of 
man might not have been able to get into its ^idosure. 
But low and earth-bom as it is, it offers no obstruction 
to his advances. 

Let a story, in illustration of the system, exemplify 
this fact. 

Cleverly Scroggins, from being a bad boy, grew up 
into a dissolute man. Gifted with good natural abil- 
ities, shrewd, calculating, and clever, he had the art 
of adapting himself to his company, and made himself 
so agreeable, as to ensure a welcome wherever he 
went. Cleverly and his brother James, his inseparable 
companion, were neither of them rich. Their tastes 
were expensive ; and honest industry was too plodding 
a method to suit their soaring genius. The two wise 
heads devised a plan which they hastened to carry into 
effect. To the extreme surprise of those who knew 
them, they all at once assumed the Quaker dress in 
^ts extreme, and with it the Quaker manner. No hats 
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had broader brims than theirs, and none were more 
pressed down upon their brows in Meetings. No 
faces were better tutored to look grave, and none were 
more obsequious in their attention to the overseers. 
No Friends were more ready to '* drop into silence ;*'* 
and none more capable of " centering into nothingness.'^ 
The spell soon began to work. The preachers were 
delighted to see these two dear young nien so ^^ ten- 
dered under their ministry." The elders were pleased 
with their gravity, and the overseers rejoiced in their 
^^ consistent deportment." 

Friends generally, felt bound to notice, and invite 
to their houses, the brothers. The women Friends 
especially liked to have such convenient additions to 
their convivial parties. Nothing could exceed the good- 
nature with which they made themselves useful. They 
carved well, and thought nothing of going a mile or 
two out of their way at night, to escort a lady home. 
It was very natural that wealthy Friends should lend 
a helping hand to such interesting and ^^ consistent 
young men;" and equally natural that to those 
wealthy benefactors they should assiduously devote 
themselves. 

Cleverly's father often said, that the Friends would 
one day or other find out the true character of his 
sons, whom he was wont to call a pair of unprincipled 
scape-graces. And when he was told of their exem- 
plary ccmduct, and of their '^ consistent" dress, he 
would shake his head, and say that a bad son could 
not be a good man. 
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Jamea was taken into the ooonting-liooae of a ridi 
Friend^ and gave entire satisfaction to his employer, 
until some nnaooonntable defidendes led to an exami- 
nation of the books under his care^ and it became evi- 
dent that he had been embezzling from the day he 
had entered on the employment. Exdted at his loss, 
vexed at being doped, and annoyed at the disgrace 
which hb nnprindpled conduct had brooght (m the 
dress of a Quaker, James was dismissed unceremo- 
nioasly — told he was as vile a hypocrite, and as great 
a villain as could be found in the land : and that un- 
less he left the country of his own accord, he should 
be brought before the magistrate. He fled, no one 
knew where. 

Cleverly was loud in reprobation of his brother, 
whilst he timidly and humbly expressed a hope, that 
^'they who attended to the shinings of the light of 
truth in their hearts, might be preserved from falling." 
He rose in general estimation. His brother*s fall 
made his uprightness stand out in bold relief. 

Cleverly managed to ingratiate himself into favour 
with a rich old man, whose grand-daughter was ex- 
pected to inherit a vast portion. With minute and 
unwearied attentions, with well-timed gifts, and con- 
versations interesting, amusing, and yet skilfully inter- 
woven with the pious slang of the Society, he won his 
way, and soon obtained a young and wealthy bride. 
He was now a rich man. His house became the re- 
sort of the plain Friends ; his appearance was so or- 
thodox, and his frequent "weighty observations" in 
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the Monthly Meetings, gave so much satisfaction, that 
many said, they felt it a privilege to be seated near 
him, and to meet him in company. Still his father 
would say, "Wait a while; he is a hypocrite, and 
will yet be found out." "Whether this oft-repeated 
opinion of his father's was the cause, or whether the 
Friends had any other reason, did not transpire, but 
certain it is, that when Cleverly commenced to speak 
on first-day Morning Meetings, with a view to obtain- 
ing a seat in the gallery, he was visited by the over- 
seers, and admonished to refrain from public preaching. 
With most deferential humility, he yielded to their 
desire. It was, he said, in his " anxious zeal to pro- 
mote the good cause, that he had over-stepped the 
line of duty, and he was most grateful to his kind 
Fdends for the judicious counsel they had imparted 
to him." Cleverly rose higher than ever in general 
estimation. If his zeal had led him astray, his 
humility had more than atoned for the error. Years 
rolled on, and Cleverly was still referred to as a 
triumphant evidence of the superiority of Quaker 
principles in converting a sinner from the evil of his 
ways. 

Cleverly was very wealthy ; he kept both town and 
country house, and drove his carriage. But Friends 
were soon called on to sympathize with him, for now 
he became a bankrupts The occurrence was a sur- 
prise to all; but his . deportment under the*' trying 
dispensation" as he called it, was so exemplary, that 
a subscription was miade for him, and feelingly presen- 
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ted by an elder who esteemed Mm marrelloosly well. 
It seemed corions that he should have managed to 
pay off every one of his Quaker creditors to the Ml, 
and that the only snflferers by his bankruptcy shoold 
be yonng children. One^ who had an opportunity of 
knowing something about it^ did indeed accuse him of 
dishonesty, and offered to shew the overseers ocm- 
vindng proof of it. They refused to listen to miy 
accusation; they said he stood too high in general 
estimation, and was so exemplary in his appearance 
that it was undiaritable to say such a thing of him. 
According to the rule, he was put ^< under dealing,^ as 
bankrupts always are, and whilst the yisitings con- 
tinued he was deprived, of course, of the liberty of 
sitting in Meetings for discipline. 

The Yearly Meeting was soon to be held, and 
Cleverly entreated the overseers that he might be 
allowed to attend it. Bankrupts are generally dis- 
owned summarily. And now to release him altogether 
from censure, was unheard of leniency ; but the over- 
seers did not feel it right to refuse his request; his 
*' concern'' to attend the Yearly Meeting was so strong, 
his humble demeanour was so edifying, and he had so 
faithfully maintained *^ our Christian testimony against 
oaths," when called on to swear as to the return of 
his assets, that reaUy Friends felt unwilling to put 
any impediment in the way of one whom they con- 
sidered so great an ornament to the Society. So 
Cleverly's bankruptcy passed over uncensured, and 
what is still more extraordinary, he was thought better 
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of than ever. His bankruptcy had not lessened his 
wealth. It had, on the contrary, very much increased 
it. A month or two before it happened, he had 
transferred his right to some property to a dear plain 
Friend of his. And a month or two after it was 
all over, the dear plaip Friend had transferred it back 
again to Cleverly. 

Some vulgar people had hinted at roguery in the 
transaction. Friends regretted it had transpired ; but 
did not feel themselves called on to take any notice of 
what they said was most probably only an error in 
judgment 

Cleverly's skill in surmounting such kind of diffi- 
culties became notorious, and he was employed, at 
ample remuneration, to assist others, who wished to 
accomplish similar ends, but lacked the ability to do 
so, and retain their unblemished Quakerism at the 
same time. 

Money was indispensable to Cleverly; his nice 
lady-like Quaker wife was supplied lavishly with all 
needful comforts, and his devoted attention to her was 
often remarked on, and applauded. With an extra 
shawl for her use hung on hb arm, lest an extra 
breath of wind should arise to render its warmth 
desirable. Cleverly would escort her to Meetings, and 
to pay visits to Friends, looking so meek, so serious, 
and so respectable, that the very sight of him was 
edifying. Besides his wife's establishment. Cleverly 
had another, and another to keep up. He loved va- 
riety; but whilst he managed to avoid open shame 
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being brought on the Society by his licentiousness,' the 
overseers did not feel it required of them to notice the 
frailty of his nature. 

He was ^ candid, so bland, so simple-minded, and so 
willing to explain his conduct, which he represented to 
the women Friends as being a k^id of extra-righteoos- 
ness on his part, being willing, as he said, to have a 
misconstruction put by base-minded people on the 
platonic liasons which he had formed for the interesting 
young females, on whose behalf he tried to influence 
them, that the viler he became, the better he succeeded 
in blinding the eyes of those who were so credulous as 
to listen to him.* 

It suited the views of the overseers to affect dis^ 
belief of his immorality. They deemed it more for the 
welfare of the Society to suffer his wickedness to go on 
under the flimsy covering he and they had spread 
over it, than by disowning him, to allow the women 
and young people to hear mention of the truth. <^0h ! 
do not let our women and young people hear of it, 
anything but that," said one. "It is far more desir- 
able, bad as he is, to leave him alone, than to allow 
such discreditable things to transpire," said another. 
** He is a wicked old man," said a third ; " but still 
the young women are not Friends; and there was 
lately a very much worse case, thou knows ; so 
perhaps it would be more desirable not to take notice 
of him now, than to have the young people talking 
about it.'' 

* See Appendix, No. 16. 
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The very much worse case was, that of two elderly 
delinquents who were both, not only members of the 
Society, but also both ministers, who, whilst sitting 
side by side in the gallery, clothed in all the para- 
phernalia of the Society's most consistent costume, and 
for many years preaching to the entire satisfaction of 
the Meeting, were yet, during all that time, living 
together a life of sin. 

Many there were who had an interest in Cleverly's 
escape from censure ; he would, and could do anything 
they wanted in '^ a pious way/' Was it needed that a 
widowed mother should be set at variance with her 
legitimate heirs. Cleverly was the man to do it. How 
tenderly and feelingly would he break to her the sad 
intelligence of her own beloved son^s crimes; it was 
true, nobody but himself had heard of those crimes ; 
that only showed his kindness in not allowing her to be 
surprised by the public report. It was entirely owing 
to his care that her ears were never pained by hearing 
of it through any other channel, and it was by his ad- 
vice that she banished her son from her presence, that 
he might be spared the temptation of sinning in an effort 
to regain her lost favour. It was Cleverly's wisdom 
that suggested to her the idea, that to alienate from her 
son the property which he had a right to, was a good and 
charitable deed ; for how could she reconcile it to her 
conscience to give so bad a man, the means of living in 
open defiance of the testimonies of Friends ! And the 
reaction was so natural ; her feelings embittered against 
her child, whose crime being enveloped in an impene- 
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jarable doad only made it seem the darker^ how oouM she 
better bestow her wealth than on her kmd sympathmng 
friend, Cleverly P He had need of it all ; his ladies 
were often importonate, and had to be paid well to 
keep qniet. 

Friends belonging to di£ferent and far apart Meetings, 
all knew their man; it was marvellous the number 
who employed him, to do what the lawyers call ^ dirty 
work;" and it was equally marvellous how he did 
actually accomplish their ends for them. Their way 
was to give him plenty of money, and he was to keep 
their names as much as possible out of sight. Cleverly 
made very much money by these little jobs ; he liked 
them too ; he felt his skill in accomplishing what others 
could not ; and it placed them so much in his power, 
that they were, for their own sakes, obliged to conceal 
his hypocrisy. The magistrates, the police, an innu- 
merable number of persons knew of his immorality ; 
the overseers were made aware of it ; but they said, 
his dress and his standing in the Society was such, as 
inclined them to think ^* the cause of truth would not 
suffer in his hands." Cleverly has been known to go 
from the house of one of his mistresses, to that of a 
respectable man, to remonstrate with him on having 
neglected to attend the preceding week-day Meeting — 
to another, to express a hope that his dear Friend 
would leave off the vain fashion of wearing the gold 
chain of his watch outside his waistcoat ; and another 
he would, with ready tears, entreat to take up the 
cross, and leave off the practice of saying ^^ you and 
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Mr/' What, but the adoration of his dress, preserved 
this man from reprobation ? How else can we acooont 
for the fact, that for six-and-twenty years he was, 
though known to be both immoral and dishonest, held 
in the greatest esteem by the rulers of the Society 
appointed to offices in the Meeting; invited to their 
houses, and actually supported by a subscription in hb 
infamous career ? 

Many of the men Friends do not consider it any 
harm to be immoral ; they are never censored by the 
overseers for this sin, unless it becomes public. Hor- 
rified by the depths of Quaker licentiousness, I shrink 
from polluting my pages with any other tale in exem- 
plification of it. Whilst I was in the Society, like 
other Quaker ladies, I was comparatively ignorant of 
its existence ; a succession of those fortuitous circum- 
stances which men call chance, has revealed it to me 
to an extent which it is awiul to think of. 

The mass of the Society cheat themselves with the 
idea, that because so many whom they esteem, and 
who assume the appearance of religion, follow on a 
way which pretends, or which they may in truth be- 
lieve, to be good, that therefore it cannot be dangerous 
for them. Men do not risk their temporal prosperity 
thus rashly ; and surely if they were convinced that 
religion was a matter which did really concern them, 
they would not rest satisfied with merely going to 
Meeting, and dressing up their poor bodies in all the 
outward forms and fashions of the sect, without ex- 
amining and ascertaining their own individual standing 
in the sight of God. 
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1 have heard a Friend^ say he expected, all simier 
as he was, that his aont, who was a preacher, and very 
fond of him, would manage to slip him ^ into heaven 
under her petticoats." Alas! do not very many of 
the Friends hope to slip into heaven, under the shadow 
of their hats and honnets ? Heaven and hell, the day 
of judgment, and the kingdom of Christ, are subjects 
which move them not. Is it not a just inference, that 
they do not believe in them ? Why do they studiously 
avoid conversation on these subjects ? 

There is a deep-rooted infidelity in the minds of the 
Friends on the subject of hell. I have seen it oozing 
out in the apathy of mauy, who live as if there was no 
eternity. It is manifest in the utter indifierence dis- 
played for the souls of their fellow-creatures ; and I 
have heard it openly declared in a large company, 
without any one gainsaying it, that there was no eter- 
nity of punishment. It was a woman Friend, high in 
the Meeting, who said, " that it was an insult to the 
Almighty, to believe he could be so devoid of mercy 
and love to the creatures he had made, as to condemn 
them to hell, to eternal fire." She said, " the idea was 
right to be taught to the profligate and to the open 
sinner, as we would frighten a child with the threat of 
a punishment we had no idea of inflicting ; but that it 
was incompatible with the good and gracious character 
of the Lord, of whom we are told, that * he is love,' 
and that he is the Saviour of all men." She added, 
" Let us believe in the Scriptures, and lead an innocent 
and useful lifC; and we need not torment ourselves with 
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the fear of eternal burnings ; for if Friends live consis- 
tently, there is not the slightest danger but that an 
entrance will be ministered for them, within the pearl 
gates ; and perhaps it would be wise, not to disturb 
our minds, with diving into affairs which do not con- 
cern us as a people. As we know that God will act 
right to all men, let us act our part well ; for nothiog 
will be required at our hands, but an account of our 
own walk through life." 

After carefully considering the testimony of disunion 
which the English Friends had issued against me, I 
resolved to appeal against it. I can scarcely explain 
why I did so ; nor is it necessary that I should. The 
" testimony" gave four reasons for disowning me — a 
very unusual thing, for one is generally considered 
enough. The first was, that I had joined the National 
Church; the second, that I had refused the dealing 
of the Monthly Meeting to which I belonged; the 
third, that I approved of^ and encouraged an hireling 
ministry ; and the fourth, that I never went to Friends' 
Meetings. 

Every one of these four sins laid to my charge hap- 
pened to be false. I had not joined any Church; 
indeed, I did not well know, as I was living in Ireland, 
whether they meant the Protestant Church, or the 
Roman Catholic. 1 had never been under dealing of 
the Monthly Meeting to which I belonged. It was the 
Irish Friends who had put me under dealing, on their 
own ** Jacob rules," without any precedent, and for 
the sole purpose of pleasing those individuals whom 
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I had unfortunately offended. I had never approved 
ol^ or encoaraged an hireling ministry ; although I 
had refused to apply the insulting epithet to all the 
honoured clergymen of the Church of England and 
Ireland. And it was equally untrue, that I had ceased 
to attend Friends' Meetings ; for I went there aknost 
regulary once a week. So I gave the regular notice 
of appeal, and demanded a copy of all the minutes of 
the Monthly Meeting which had reference to my case. 
This I had a right to. The English Friends threw every 
possible impediment in my way ; and gave me the di£fer- 
ent '^ minutes'' one by one, with an intervalof a month 
between each. By chance I found out that the iiidivi- 
duals who wanted to have me disunited, had modi 
difficulty in making out a case sufficiently strong for 
the Monthly Meeting to act on ; for although the Irish 
Quakers were most willing to assist them, they had not 
been able to overcome the ^^ difficulty" they found 
in my case, as I had not transgressed any legitimate 
rule. The plan they finally adopted was — they 
desired their assistant clerk to write a private letter 
to a person living near me, who they knew was 
trying to rise in the Meeting, and would therefore 
be likely to accept the office. He was to watch me 
narrowly, to find out some flaw in my conduct and 
character ; and if he could not do so, he was to in- 
vent something which would satisfy the Meeting, and 
induce them to disown me. The plan succeeded; 
and on these letters I was found guilty, and cast 
off from all Christian communion with the Society in 
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which I was born^ and in which still remained many 
of my nearest and dearest relatives. One of the letters 
I obtained, and was able to refute ; the other was po- 
sitively refused. They said, "it was burnt" — "it 
was lost" — "it did not bear on the case*' — "it was 
of no consequence.'' I appealed, according to all due 
forms, to the Quarterly Meeting, and was immediately 
reinstated in membership. 

The Friends were very angry with me. It was as if 
I had disturbed an hornet's nest — I was stung on all 
sides. They do not like appeals. It was, in their 
" best wisdom" they had disowned me. The Quarterly 
Meeting, in reinstating me, had declared, as plainly as 
in words, that " the best wisdom" was not good at all, 
and I became an object of inveterate hatred to the over- 
seers and elders, who considered themselves disgraced 
by the mere mention of my name. One of them said, 
" The name was like a thorn in his side, and prevented 
him from sleeping." 

I will just relate one of the many instances in which 
Friends tried to punish me, for my hardihood in dar- 
ing publicly to dispute their infallibility. It was on 
the occasion of my brother's marriage. According to 
the usual etiquette, I should have gone with him and 
his bride into the Monthly Meetings, to hear their 
declaration. These points of etiquette are deemed of 
great importance to the Society ; aud to disgrace me by 
it, they resolved I should not be permitted to enter the 
Monthly Meetings with the bridal train. One after 
another near relative was invited to take my place, and 
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refused, bemuse they would not be a party to the 
slight intended on me. The bride's family were un- 
willing I should imagine they were individually capable 
of insulting me ; and they informed me, that it was two 
high Friends who objected to my company, and who 
felt reluctance to allow me to sit ten minutes in the 
house appointed for worship with them. 

In innumerable such-like little trifling, and almost 
indescribable ways I was persecuted, to say nothing of 
the great persecution of the Chancery suit, which was, 
term after term, wasting our property, and by which 
we have lost already several thousand pounds, both 
directly and indirectly. 

When any Friend incurs the hatred of the Society, 
it is an easy matter to punish him. His connexions 
being still amongst them, of course his property is 
more or less liable to be influenced ; and they are 
stirred up — ^in some cases by slander, as in mine — 
in others, by a scruple of conscience, to maintain any 
dealings with those who have incurred the censure of 
Friends — and in others, by a feeling of personal gratifi- 
cation, in chastening the delinquent. 

There was another appeal to the Society, just at the 
same time as mine, which interested me much, and 
which afforded another curious development of Qua- 
kerism. A gentleman of the most upright and irre- 
proachable character was disowned by the Society, 
because he had not, as they considered, faithfully 
maintained their '' testimony against paying tithes." 
He was agent to a nobleman, a large landed proprietor. 
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and, in the discharge of his duty, he had paid the 
tithe rent-charge legally due. It was on his em- 
ployer's account, not his own ; but for not suffering a 
distraint on the property, as Friends do, he was igno- 
minious]y turned out of the Society. He appealed 
against the sentence, and the Yearly Meeting, after 
long and serious investigation, decided against him. 
They decided, that he should have refused to pay 
tithes, under any circumstances whatever. But it 
transpiied that they were a little bit ashamed of their 
own decision ; for they caused it to be intimated to 
him, and to all of us, that if he wished to be rein- 
stated in membership, and would apply for it by letter, 
no impediment would be placed in his way. 

Friends find it very difl&cult to '^ maintain their tes- 
timony against paying tithes" in Ireland, where landed 
property is so much more in their possession than in 
England. Many have been disowned because they had 
not a sufficient elasticity of conscience to enable them, 
for the sake of upholding this most untenable doctrine 
of the Society — ^to resist their own sense of right and 
wrong — their personal advantagec — the law of the land, 
and the command of Scripture, " Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake." 

I have heard many stories, told by the actors them- 
selves, of how they managed to " cheat the devil in the 
dark," as one of them laughingly expressed it. In my 
English Quaker experience, I have told how '^ the tes- 
timony'^ is sometimes managed there. The Irish Friends 
are quite as clever in a different way. 

X 
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Thus, a sack of wheat was once placed in a very 
conspicuous position in a barn, when it was known the 
tithe collectors were coming to distrain. The owner 
stood by, and said to them, ^'Look at that sack of 
wheat ; I would not for five pounds seven and sixpence 
lose that." Five pounds seven and sixpence was the 
exact sum demanded. The men immediately lifted it 
up on the car they had brought with them, and drove 
off a little beyond the end of the avenue ; they then 
turned back again. The Quaker had not moved from 
the spot he stood in. They said, '< Sir, will you buy a 
fine sack of wheat from us ?" " What is the price," 
asked Broadbrim ; '< let me look at it." He opened the 
sack, rubbed the grain in his hand, and said, it was 
very prime. 

"Come Sir, be quick, will you buy it for five 
pounds seven and sixpence." 

" Yes," he replied, " I will," and drew the amount 
out of his pocket. The sack was restored to its proper 
place. The collectors received an extra shilling, with 
which to drink the Friend's health, and very likely to 
laugh heartily at that curious anomaly, a Quaker's 
conscience, 

A gentleman who has now left the Friends, and joined 
the Church of England and Ireland, told me, that when 
he was a Quaker, his plan of evading the payment, 
and supporting the testimony, was, to leave — as if by 
chance— cartridges of half-pence, rolled up in papers 
to a larger amount than the sum demanded, in a 
conspicuous place ! The collectors would only take the 
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right sum,. and the testimony was upheld most satis- 
factorily. 

Conscience works in another way in some. A very 
plain Friend, who once refused to accept an invitation 
to dine at the house of an elder in the Society, because 
I was one of the invited guests also ; and he said, he 
could not reconcile it to his conscience, to sit at the 
same hospitable board with one who had incurred the 
censure of the Society, was a landed proprietor. He 
scrupled either to pay or to evade the tithe rent-charge. 
He was of course distrained — his horse one year, his 
jaunting-car another. This was unpleasant — it was 
unendurable. Martyrdom any way is very trying — 
martyrdom of the pocket especially so. This plain 
Friend resolved to sell his property, and did so. He 
sold it to his own younger brother. That younger 
brother was disowned by the Society for paying tithes. 
Now if it was a crime for the elder brother to pay 
them, was he not doubly culpable in putting the tempta- 
tion to sin in his younger brother^s way. But this is not 
the end of the story. The younger brother, disowned 
by the Society, and now proprietor of the land, was in 
want of a tenant for a nice little fiurm on it. The elder 
came forward, and offered himself. He was accepted; 
and no scruple of his tender conscience now impedes his 
enjoyment of the land. 

Oh! Friends! Friends! God cannot be mocked. 
Ton will assuredly have much to answer for, in the 
day of judgment, for your h3rpocritical evasions in 
paying tithes, if it is a sin against God's law to do so ; 
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and for yoor refusal to pay them, if that springs from 
your imagined '^ inconsiistency of tithes with the nature 
of the Gospel dispensation/' or even from your " firm 
oonviction, that to ahide faithful in your testimony 
against paying tithes^ steeple-house rates, and priests' 
maintenance, has greatly tended to the opening of the 
eyes of many, not only in this, but also in other 
countries," unless you can shew, that by refusing to 
submit to this ordinance of man, you have obeyed the 
law of God. 

There is only one text of Scripture given by Friends 
as the ground on which they have built up their 
testimony, of which they say, in their Book of Minutes, 
'^We believe that this testimony to the purity and 
freedom of genuine Gospel ministry, strongly evinces 
that the formation of our Society was not an effort of 
human wisdom ; neither is there anything more calcu- 
lated to sap our foundation, and render us a degenerate 
church, than a departure from this principle" — the 
text, " Freely ye have received, freely give." My 
vision is too opaque to discover the connexion between 
" Freely give," and " This Meeting declares it is its 
sense and judgment that no Friend in truth can pay- 
tithes, it being inconsistent with our Christian testi- 
mony." 

To return to my own story. I had often heard 
it said, that it was never worth any one's while to 
appeal to the Society, for that even if the appeal was 
saccessful, you would have to leave the sect sooner or 
later. That you would be tormented into a voluntarj 
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resignatioD. It was literally so with me. I still had 
an unaccountable hankering after the silent Meeting, 
an indestructible affection for very many of the Friends, 
and an intense anxiety to be a true spiritual worshipper 
of the Mighty God, who I knew was present every 
where that his Spirit was invoked. But I was soon 
obliged to give up going to Meefting ; cold looks from 
some, chilly salutations from others, and rude pushes 
from more, were unpleasant ; and in addition to this, 
the one solitary minister in the Meeting, would not 
preach when I was present. I did not therefore like, 
or think it right, to go where I was evidently so un- 
welcome, and where my presence presented an impedi- 
ment to ** the immediate teaching and influence of the 
Holy Spirit, whereby acceptable worship is performed, 
and all true Gospel ministry supplied." I therefore 
sent in my resignation, although even when doing so, 
I held many of the Quaker doctrines, and would gladly 
have remained, had they allowed me quietly, and 
unmolested, to live in peace amongst them. I felt 
very indignant at the injustice done us; and in my 
letter of resignation, I recapitulated our wrongs, and 
openly and by name charged our persecutors with dis- 
honest, disreputable, and unchristian conduct. My 
letter was received most meekly ; and I was told it was 
quite satisfactory. 

Acting under advice, I then sent a concise state- 
ment of the persecution which a few Friends, backed 
by three Monthly Meetings, had so annoyed and injured 
us by, to every single one of the leading Friends in 
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England and Ireland^ and also to the Meeting for 
Snfferings ; and entreated them to restrain their mem- 
bers from entirely mining us by the vexatious Chan- 
cery suit they had so long carried on^ requesting them 
to look into the characters of our persecutors, one 
at least of whom, though of so very high standing in 
the Society, was a notoriously disreputable and false 
man, and offering to leave the decision of our cause to 
any two Christian men, either In or out of the Society.^ 
The answers we received were all intimating that the 
punishment inflicted on us was not at all greater 
than we deserved, and that our persecutors had the 
entire sympathy of the Society in their treatment 
of us. 

The plea of the suit is of course to recover money 
claimed; whilst the real reason is, to punish us for 
going to Church, and for speaking slightingly of wo- 
men's preaching. The plaintiffs are all wealthy 
Friends; the newspapers now and then record their 
munificient donations to hospitals, infirmaries, &c, &c., 
sometimes amounting to a thousand pounds at a time. 
Indeed these public donations have followed, like cause 
and effect, after some peculiar injustice inflicted on 
us. No one could believe that for the sum of four- 
teen pounds, five shillings per annum, these benevo- 
lent individuals, whose liberality is so notorious, 
would institute a Chancery suit, especially where 
their claim was never denied, although it might have 
been. 

Friends often daim for themselves credit for being free 
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from the sIq of perseeutioa ; and therefore it is that I 
relate this, my experience, of their tender mercy. 

Sad stories have been told me of the misery and 
destitution which Friends have nnpityingly caused to 
others who have offended them. 

One young man, for '^ neglecting to bear his testimony 
against an hireling ministry, by suffering himself to be 
joined in marriage by a priest,' ' was deprived of pro- 
perty amounting to fifteen thousand pounds. 

Another, for the same unpardonable offence, died for 
want of proper food and clothing, whilst his parents 
rolled to Meeting in their carriage. 

I think it was O'Connell who said *' that one fact 
was worth a cart-load of arguments.'" I do not feel 
at all competent to argue ; but I can supply an abun- 
dant store more of facts, if those I have already 
narrated are not considered sufficiently demonstra- 
tive of my assertion, that Quakers, as a sect, are 
unrivalled in their vindictive persecution of those 
who, once belonging to their body, have dared to sepa- 
rate, either for conscience' sake, or from any other 
motive. 
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White Quakers— Favourite Texts— Sidcot School— Providential 
Thunder storm — Indifference to Sin — Yonth^s Meetings — Sunday 
Schools— Baptism and the Lord's Supper — Conclusion. 

Haying repeatedly had occasion to speak of the ** Jacob 
Rules/' it is necessary to explain something about the 
origin of them. It was^ I think, in the years 1835 and 
1836^ that a Friend, named Joshua Jacob, took a very 
prominent part in the Dublin Monthly Meeting. His 
wife also became particularly efficient in the women's 
Meeting. In some respects, like the modem Puseyites, 
they were for reviving the obsolete customs of the 
early Quakers. To adhere strictly to the phraseology 
of George Fox, to imitate his eccentricities — to throw 
back the innovations which had crept in, and to revivify 
the Society in all its original quaintness — appeared to 
be their object. As George Fox had been " inspired 
by the shining of the light within" io originate, and bad 
been enabled, in "best wisdom," to establish the 
Society, and, aided by Robert Barclay, William Penn, 
and some others, who were equally gifted, had pub- 
lished rules, and laws, and bye-laws; and as their 
teaching was principally directed to exalt the work of 
the Ho]y Spirit in the heart of man, in contra-distinc- 
tion to the great error of the day — an exaltation of the 
outward forms and ceremonies of religious worship ; so 
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these Friends, Jacob and a few others, claimed for 
themselves the same <' inspiration/' and the same 
" best wisdom,'* with which now to dictate, and to 
govern. 

The Dublin Friends were greatly pleased with what 
they deemed and called a ''New Light, which had 
been vouchsafed to the Society, to preserve it from the 
degeneracy which, for some previous years, had been 
assimilating them to Christians of other Churches." 
With deferential submission, they accepted " the lead- 
ings and guidings" of those *' gifted individuals ;" and, 
at their suggestion, the Yearly Meeting added to the 
Book of Discipline several stringent rules, which, ac- 
cording to the custom of Friends, being once inserted 
there, must remain until the end. 

The Jacobs, mistaking their imaginings for the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, and greatly puffed up in 
their own estimation by the deference conceded to them, 
yielded very naturally to that inherent desire which 
man has to assume control over the intellect of his 
fellow-man, and to bend another to his own opinion. 
So much of their " best wisdom" having been thus 
accepted by the Society at large, "fresh guidings*' 
were frequently volunteered, until at last common 
sense revolted, and reason in some degree resumed her 
sway. 

Jacob had succeeded in convincing the Meeting, that 
to go " to any place of common worship," to " wear 
mourning for a deceased relative or Friend," to "allow 
a musical instrument inside the door,*' &c. &c. were 
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sins of such enormity, as required that the offender 
should immediately be disowned. He now wished to 
go farther, and set an example for their imitation. 

Blue had long been a forbidden colour for Friends 
to wear. Jacob declared, that '^ the simplicity of god- 
liness required that all men and women should array 
themselves in white." With untanned shoes, un- 
bleached stockings, flannel-coloured knee-breeches, coat 
and waistcoat, and a light drab broad-brimmed hat, he 
appeared in the Meeting, accompanied by his wife, who 
was clad from head to foot in coarse, unbleached calico. 
He would not allow anything to be in his house, except 
it weig white'. His walls were whitewashed, and his 
doors painted white. His wife united heart and hand 
in his " guiding.'^ One morning she collected every 
article of china and earthenware in her house, on 
which was any colour, or even gilding. She opened 
her hall-door, and on the door steps smashed them all 
to pieces. Her husband applauded her *' noble deed," 
as he called it ; delighted at such praise from him, she 
continued the work of demolition ; her looking-glasses 
were brought out next and destroyed with a large stone 
which she picked up in the street ; for this he called 
her " a noble-minded woman." His mahogany and 
rosewood furniture were replaced with common white 
wood; and even the patchwork quilt was banished 
from his white abode. 

The majority of the Friends stoutly resisted these 
** leadings and guidings." Ministers, elders, and over- 
seers, had all united in his opinions, so long as they 
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personally were not subjected^ or likely to be so^ to any 
restriction. They could never be tempted to go ^^ to a 
place of common worship," or " to put on mourning;' 
&c., &c.y therefore they fully united in his wishes to 
shackle " the body." Not one iota would they yield 
when it concerned their own dear selves. 

A person not well versed in the mysteries of Quaker- 
ism, might imagine that there was quite as much sense, 
and religion also, in obliging every one to dress in 
white, as there is in forbidding any one to wear black, 
but the leaders and heads of the Society discovered so 
very important a difference, that whilst they rejected 
the one, they retained the other, and keep it enrolled 
amongst those rules of which they say — *^ May the evi- 
dence which it (the Book of Discipline) exhibits of the 
concern of the Society, from time to time, to maintain 
the profession of the truth in its primitive purity, and to 
observe the precepts and practices taught and exempli- 
fied by the Lord Jesus Christ and his Apostles, com- 
mend themselves to the consciences and willing accep- 
tance of all our members." 

Jacob and his disciples, who altogether numbered 
more than one hundred, finding they were not allowed 
to have the entire governing of the Society, separated 
from it, and incorporated themselves into a sect called 
White Quakers. The original Friends, now denomi- 
nated Black Quakers in contra-distinction, disowned 
the White Quakers, and they in return, disowned 
them. 

Friends never engage in controversy, whether it is 
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that they consider their standing as a religious^ body so 
very high as to be above the test of Scripture, reason 
and intellect ; or whether an innate feeling that their 
doctrines and peculiarities will not bear examination, 
prevents them, so it is. The White Quakers challenged 
them in vain. Month after month they published a 
large tract entitled, *' The truth as it is in Jesus," and 
therein asserted, and attempted to prove^ that they, and 
they only, were the true followers of George Fox. The 
Friends took no notice of the publication, and it soon 
dropped to the ground. 

Following out their theory, that they were, or rather 
that their leader was, ** inspired,'^ in all his vagaries, 
they implicitly obeyed his "guidings." The White 
Quakers had amongst them people of wealth, good 
family, education as good as Friends generally have ; 
and it is impossible to believe that so large a number 
could all have been mad, each performing the strangest 
acts, and submitting to the most unheard of privations, 
as Jacob directed them. Property was in common 
amongst them, and Jacob was the cash-keeper. Many- 
thousand pounds passed into his hands in this way. 
The widowed mother of some young children was one of 
his followers, and she gave up not only her own money, 
but also that to which her children were entitled on 
coming of age. The relatives of the children instituted 
an action against Jacob to oblige him to give up their 
property, but in vain ; he suffered imprisonment for two 
or three years on account of it ; but gained his point in 
defiance of the law. I do not know how it was man- 
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age^, but he did not refund the money, and he did 
obtain his liberty. 

One time he would command an elderly lady, who 
had been all her life accustomed to the luxuries of 
wealth, to go early of a cold winter's morning, in her 
scanty white calico raiment, without shoes or stock- 
ings, carrying in her hand a wooden bowl full of coarse 
stirabout, and eat it with an iron spoon, sitting on the 
steps of the Bank of Ireland, ''for a sign unto the 
people.' Another delicate young woman was ordered 
to wash for the whole establishment ; unused to such 
hardship, she soon fell a victim to it, and died untended 
and uncomforted. 

The White Quakers had Meeting-houses in seve- 
ral diflFerent towns. The police were often called on 
to restrain them. They went into the " steeple houses," 
as George Fox had done, to disturb the congregations, 
and " to testify against men wearing white shirts," 
(surplices.) 

They also went into Friends' Meetings to denounce 
them. 

Three Wliite Friends, one man and two women, 
walked up the aisle of the Meeting-house on the Sab- 
bath morning, about half an hour after the assembly 
had been seated in silence; they stood quiet for a 
few minutes, and then exclaimed in very loud voices — 
" Woe, woe, to this bloody house, and to this bloody 
people," and then quietly went away again. On other 
occasions they tried to break up the Meetings ; and 
when Friends tried to turn them out, threw themselves 
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down on their backs, and kicked, and screamed, and 
yelled, 'blaspheming and cnrsing in the most awfiiUj 
wicked and outrageous manner. 

They professed to be religious people, and quoted 
Scripture for every thing — with, of course, their own 
interpretation attached to it. 

One very fieivourite text was — "To the pure all 
things are pure/' On the adaptation of this to them- 
selves, whom they considered as " the pure," they in- 
dulged in the most monstrous indelicacy and licentious- 
ness. Half a dozen of them attempted to parade the 
streets in Waterford, arm in arm, men and women, 
without a vestige of clothing. The same text was I 
Jacob's warrant for changing his wives, whenever he 
inclined to honour any of his female followers with a 
temporary preference. And even now, whilst I write, 
this scandalous sect exists, and continues to perpetrate 
enormities which are a disgrace to civilization. 

When it was ascertained that morality was held 
in light esteem amongst them, some of the Friends, 
whose wives had adopted the White Quaker tenets, 
became alarmed; and with the assistance, readily 
granted, of the police, they stormed the abode of Jacob, 
and forcibly took each man his wife, away from the 
den of iniquity. 

The distress which this schism caused among the 
Friends, who are very much connected by intermar- 
riages with one another, was vei:y great. Some were 
induced to look into the root from which such gross 
error sprung; and finding that there was indeed the 
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germ of fanaticism in the doctrine of inspiration^ (as 
held by the Society) apart from the authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, have safely and happily enshrined 
themselves in that comprehensive and most rational 
Article of the Established Church — '< Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation ; so that 
whatever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should 
be believed as an article of faith, or be thought requi- 
site or necessary to salvation." Others, alas ! have 
been disgusted at the exhibition ; and trusting to their 
own common sense, natural good feeling, and moral 
propriety, look on religion as only useful for fools or 
knaves. 

There is still very much of the leaven of the White 
Quaker theory in the Society of Friends. There is great 
need to watch its developments. It does assume a 
more plausible form, but is constantly to be seen peep- 
ing out. A religious system which is built upon 
insulated texts of Scripture, is ever liable to lead its 
votaries astray. Truth may even become error, when 
separated from its attendant truth ; and it appears to 
me, that all sectarianism has sprung from this exalta- 
tion of one accepted truth over another, which' being 
less palatable, is placed in comparative abeyance at 
first, and afterwards entirely banished, as inconvenient 
and of less importance. Thus Friends approve of, and 
often quote — " There is neither male nor female, but 
ye are all one in the Lord ;" whilst — " I suffer not a 
woman to preach,' ' is never heard amongst them. Again, 
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'' Work oat your own salvation with fear and tremb- 
ling/' is an approved doctrine ; whilst^ " This is the 
work of Gody that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent/' and '' Believe on the Lord Jesas Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved/' are called dangeroiis texts, and 
so of many other texts. 

About four years ago, an English Friend waited on 
me, to request me to enter my name as a subscriber 
to an edition of the Bible, which a Committee of 
Friends were intending to publish. The printed pro- 
spectus stated, that the work was designed to be one 
suited for daily perusal in Friends' families ; that from 
it would be carefully excluded every passage that was 
indelicate, and unfit for reading aloud ; and also those 
portions which might be called dangerous, which it 
was possible the unlearned and unstable might wrest 
to their own destruction. Seven shillings and sixpence 
was to be the price of the book. Whether or not it 
was completed I never heard, as I declined subscribing, 
and entreated the messenger to read the last chapter 
of Revelation, before he made himself any further a 
party to so wicked a scheme. 

One more episode in my own story brought my 
connexion with the Society of Friends to a termination. 
According to the Rules, my children continue to be 
members until they attain their majority. Some kindly 
disposed Friends wished me to place one of our boys 
at the Friends' school at Sidcot. We had heard much 
said in favour of that establishment, of the kind care 
taken of the lads, who are all under fourteen years of 
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age^ and of the excellent instruction they received 
from masters and tutors, who were selected for their 
piety, as well as for their ability and superior edu- 
cation. The Committee of management were Friends 
of the highest respectability and standing in the 
Society, whose wealth and influence combined to raise 
the school to perfection. I felt very unwilling indeed, 
to entrust my darlin§^ boy to the care of any '' Friends f 
but that was '' prejudice." I had never heard one 
word derogatory of the system the school was con- 
ducted on, and reluctantly consented to let him go, 
satisfying myself with the hope, that if any religious 
instruction was given to him, it would be good so far 
as it went. 

The preliminaries were all satisfactorily arranged, 
and he sailed for Brktol, accompanied by his father. 
They travelled on, and arrived in safety at Sidcot 
School, Somersetshire. They found the house and 
grounds spacious, comfortable and commodious; just as 
it had been described to us. When the time arrived fxst 
the father to leave, a violent thunder-storm came on ; 
he was politely invited to remain until the following 
mom ; and as the rain was tremendously heavy, he 
consented to do so. In the evening it cleared up,, and 
a Quaker lady who resided near, sent them an invitar 
ti(Hi to go take tea with her. They went. This kind 
Quaker lady, to whom we owe a debt of gratitude 
which can never be repaid, had a long and private 
conference with the master of the school. Nothing then 
transpired. They returned to the school, and father and 

Y 
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son were accommodated with an excellent bed. Tb 
parting was to be at ten o'clock, to meet the train 
At breakfast, the master looked anxious and distressed 
a note from the lady, at whose honse they bad takei 
tea the evening before, was put into his bands^ an( 
then he hastily, and as if oyer-ruled, requested i 
private interview with the father. He then told wha 
tins good woman had charged Um to communicate- 
that the whole sdiool was infected with the mos 
abominable sin — all were polluted. Ten minute 
sufficed to repack bis trunks; and my son was savei 
by the gracious interposition of Providence, from th< 
contamination of «uch iniquity. 

On returning to Bristol, and requesting the sdioo 
Committee there, to refund the money which had beei 
paid, of course the reason was given for taking tbi 
child home again, and horror and indignation wen 
expressed at the crime, and the neglect which wa^ 
perilling the souls and bodies of so many poor children 
who had been confidingly entrusted to their care. 

The " Friends" took it all very coolly. They were 
very sorry, indeed, that the circumstance had been dis- 
covered; but they hoped, as our son was not remsunini 
there, we " would see the propriety of not allowing i: 
to transpire.'' One said, " It was not worth talking 
about. He would send his own son there without hesi- 
tation.^^ And there it remains to the present moment 
Can it be, that Friends believe that God will call ever} 
man to account for all his words, and thoughts, and 
deeds, and continue to disregard his laws, and tc 
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despite his instructions P Honoured and respected by 
the world — esteemed for their industry and benevolence 
— remaikable for their quiet and peaceable lives^ as 
mudi as for their peculiar garb — the separation in 
which they live from their fellow-creatures^ has enve- 
loped the Society in a mantle of obscurity ; and, by 
lulling them to rest so satisfied with themselves^ and 
with the &me they have acquired, has conduced to 
their present degeneracy. Like the Laodiceans, they 
are <^ rich and increased with goods, and have need of 
nothing;" and they know not that tkey '< are wretched 
and miserable, and poor, and bUnd, and naked ;" or, 
in the words of our blessed Saviour, '^ Ye also out- 
wardly appeaif righteous unto men, but within ye are 
fiill of hypocrisy and ihiqiiity." 

The current of man's disposition naturally tends 
towards evil. If a garden be not dug and planted, the 
weeds will spring up ; and the richer and better the 
soil, ,the more abundant will be the crop of them. 
So with the heart of a child — the evil is natural, the 
good must be planted. Three times every year, and 
three times only. Friends hold what they call Youths' 
Meetings, from ten till about half-past eleven gene- 
rally, on a third-day morning. About half that time 
is spent in silence ; the remainder is occupied in read- 
ing some portion of the Book of Discipline, or the 
death-bed scene of some unnaturally perfect youth, or 
advices on the peculiarities of the Society. That is 
the only religious instruction the Friends give to their 
youth; the parents may or may not give further. 
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Sunday Schools are not approved of; and if a mother, 
feeling her own incapacity to impart sound scriptoral 
education^ and aware of the need of it for the sools of 
her children, dares to send them to the Church School, 
she is sure to be visited by the overseers, and obliged 
either to give up her connexion with the Friends^ or to 
withdraw her children from the Scriptural School. I 
have known repeated instances of this, and have ad- 
mired and availed myself of the kind condescension of 
more than one clergyman, who held his school on the 
week-day, affording the Quaker mother an opportunity 
of entrusting her darlings to his teaching, unknown to 
the overseers. 

The indifference with which the Friends regarded the 
scandalous state of Sidcot School, severed the last link 
of the chain which the remembrance of Quakerism, 
as I had seen it in my father^s life, had bound me in. 

Nobody, unle&s they have passed through the ordeal, 
can conceive how very painful it is to feel one^-self 
cast off from all earthly communion with any religious 
Society — branded as unfit to worship God in tbe society 
of those who were one's fellows — disowned by them, 
as one guilty of crime which mortals might not forgive 
— slighted in public, and repulsed in private — banished 
from their company on earth, and clearly given to 
understand, that into that heaven which is prepared 
for Friends, I had no chance of being received. I 
sought for admission into the Church of Englsmd and 
Ireland ; and there, with all my family about me, found 
a ready entrance. Six children, husband and wife< 
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were all baptized together — eight persons. We entered 
^' into the ark of Christ's Churchy in faith, and hope, 
there to pass through the waves of this troublesome 
world, that finally we may come to the land of ever- 
lasting life/' 

I had my Quaker doubts of the necessity of water 
Baptism to the very hour in which I submitted to it. 
But although it might be non-essential to salvation, I 
could not see that there was any thing wrong in the 
act itself, even Friends' writings do not condemn it as 
sinful ; only as a substitute for the baplism of the Holy 
Ghost, they reject it ; consequently, I felt quite willing 
to submit my own judgment in a non-essential matter, 
to the superior wisdom of the enlightened Church 
Divines. On the doctrine of Baptism, as well as on 
that of the Lord's Supper, I have personally experienced 
the truthfulness of that gracious promise, — ''If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God." It seemed to me an ungra- 
cious thing to refuse to do any thing which, by any 
possibility might be considered as well pleasing to the 
Almighty, because the omission of it might not deprive 
me altogether of hb salvation. I therefore resolved 
to do it as his will, and I now know assuredly that 
those doctrines are from God. 

As I conceive it is utterly impossible that Quakerism 
can survive this generation — that the enlightened in- 
tellect of the young people, will submit to the dictation 
of ''blind leaders"* much longer — and that common 
sense will continue to yield to the puerilities which 
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have supplanted the restraints imposed upon us by the 
Law of the Lord ; so I wonld hope that the inestiraable 
Talne of the sool, and the awfiil certainty, that when 
this short period of probation is oyer and gone, we 
most enter either the realms of everlasting glory, or 
the ^oomy dungeons of misery and dei^air, may in- 
dace the great and intelligent mass of the Society to re- 
ject the fanatidsm which has already perilled their soals ; 
and to fly for safety from the wrath to come, to where 
alone it is to be found, '^ in the blood of the Lord Jesoa 
Christ, which deanseth us from all sin." 

It is now-a-days considered a very improper thing 
to speak of hell ; and a most uncharitable man is he 
deemed, who ventures to intimate that any body is in 
danger of being committed ta its burning chambers. 
God who is all love, has told us there is a hell reserved 
for the ungodly, as surely as there is a heaven pre- 
pared for the righteous. '^ The devil rejoices when 
Christians are silent about hell/' The Society of 
Friends have fallen into that snare ; and from ceasing 
to speak of it, have alas ! ceased to fear it. 

<^ Do you believe the Bible P Then, depend upon it, 
hell will be intense and unutterable woe. It is Tain 
to talk of all the expressions about it being only figures 
of speech. The pit, the prison, the worm, the fire, the 
thirst, the blackness, the darkness, the weeping, the 
gnashing of teeth, the second death — all these may be 
figures of speech, if you please. But Bible figures 
mean something beyond all question ; and here they 
mean something which man's mind can never fully 
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conceive. Oh ! reader, the miseries of mind and con- 
science are far worse than those of the body. The 
whole extent of hell, the present suffering, the bitter 
recollection of the past, the hopeless prospect of the 
future, will never be thoroughly known, except by 
those who go there." 

The ministers of the Society of Friends never speak 
of these things — they are to them as though they were 
not ; but the great fact remains true as the Scriptures 
which reveal it to us, and awful as it is true. 

There are imperfections and infirmities of some kind 
in every communion on earth, " Infallibility b not for 
this dispensation ; for if the preaching of Christ which 
was indeed infallible, did not bow the hearts of all his 
hearers — ^if the eloquence and inspiration of Saint Paul 
failed to subdue his auditors — if the Holy Scriptures, 
the infallible word of the living God, have not been able 
to banish error from men*s minds, how shall the pot- 
sherds of the earth presume to teach of their puny 
wisdom as infallible P" But the Bible is an unerring 
guide to salvation, and the ^' wayfaripg men, though 
fools, shall not err therein." If any man is willing to 
be saved, the Lord is willing to save him. A light 
streaming from the pearl gates of heaven, illumines the 
straight and narrow way which leads to the mansions 
of rest, and Jesus, the Angel of the Covenant, stands 
with outstretched hand, to welcome the weary pilgrim 
home, with the gracious words, '^ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest." 
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In narntiog my expmeoee of what Qnakeriflm is^ 
I baye endeaTOOied to draw a disdiici line between 
tiie body of tfae nett, and tfae offioera wbo, in tbe name 
of die bodjy carry on its operations. 

Many things are done in the name of the Society^ 
whidi the individoals who compose tiie Society wonld 
flbrink frcnn participating in, were tiiey aware of what 
is done ostensibly in thdr behalf. Whilst the present 
praetioe continues^ the overseers of eadi Meeting — 
perhi^ fi>nr or ax individoaki — do jnst what they 
like, and are irresponsible ; whilst the odium of their 
bigotry and injustice fells on the whole Society. I 
wonld therefore in parting from my kind Qaaker read- 
ers, soggest the propriety of requiring aU letters ad- 
dressed to the MontMy Meetings, to be read aloud in 
them, instead of, as now, allowing two people — ^who 
perhs^ps have an interest in keeping the communication 
secret — to take letters out of the Meeting-room — read 
them by themselves, and then dispose of them, either 
by a select Committee, or by handiog them over to tbe 
overseers. I wrote to the Monthly Meeting three 
times; and am fully persuaded, that bad my letters 
been read aloud there, the injustice done to me would 
not have been sanctioned. 1 complained of the falsity 
of the overseers, and the overseers appointed them- 
selves to do me justice. Whilst letters are thus 
suppressed, this state of things will most naturally 
continue. Ministers, elders, and overseers, are subject 
to like passions and feelings with other men and women, 
and are quite as little likely to expose their own order 
to censure. 
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Is it not as anmanly^ as it is anreasonable, blindly 
to allow some half-dozen individuals to decide^ in the 
name of the whole Meeting, on any point, without 
allowing the assembly to hear and judge for them- 
selves ? When it is resolved to disown any member, 
would it not be fair and just to allow the accused to 
appear before the Meeting, and either to speak or to 
write in his own defence ? The vilest criminal is 
allowed, in courts of law, to say what he can, openly 
and publicly, for himself; and shall the Society of 
Friends, in the nineteenth century, continue to award 
their verdict at the instigation of some half-dozen, or 
even more individuals, without allowing the accused to 
be heard, and without the Meeting itself being even 
made aware of any of the circumstances of the case, 
but such as these half-dozen individuals think fit to 
bring before them ? 

I am persuaded that all the evils which now abound 
in the Society have arisen from the neglect of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

In banishing his Word from the public assemblies, 
God was dishonoured and despised ; and he has said 
*' Them that honour me I will honour, and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed." Banished from 
public worship, the Bible has been neglected in private. 
The casual reading of a chapter, or a psalm, perhaps 
once a day, is a mere form, and leaves the mind un- 
taught in the Word of God, and consequently, exposed, 
and without defence, to the attacks of our great arch- 
enemy, who is ever watching to seize on every unde- 
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fended avenue to man's heart. St. Peter, in his 
catalogue of those eight Christian virtues which are 
required to make ^^our calling and election sure/' 
places ^^ knowledge" the third highest on the list ; and 
it is because the ministers, elders, and overseersy have 
not that '^ knowledge/' and because they despise ^^know- 
ledge," that they speak and act as they now do. 
Therefore, my good reader, if you are a Quaker, insist, 
I pray you, on your preachers espedaUy, beong weU 
versed in the Bible ; and be assured, if they have it in 
their heads and in their hearts, they will not object to 
have it in their hands also, but, on the contrary, they 
will never dare to stand up in your galleries, without 
holding it up as their warrant for addressing yon. 

And, my good reader, if you are a member of the 
Established Church of England and Ireland, and feel 
pity for the ignorance which has led to the results I 
have described, remember, I pray you, that whilst 
Satan has lulled so many into a fotal disregard of the 
knowledge of God's laws, you have had the Holy 
Scriptures openly taught in your Churches, and have 
basked in the beams of the Sun of Righteousness; 
therefore from you, " much will be required." 

The Quaker has a soul to be saved as well as 
another man, and the clerg3nnan who has Quakers in 
his parish, will, I hope, when he knows how ignorant 
they are of the true Christian faith, include them in 
his labours of love. 

And oh ! may the Lord Jesus Christ, whose aid I 
have invoked in writing every page of this volume, 
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condescend to bless it, and make it instrumental in his 
cause. When a garden b oyergrown with weeds, even 
a feeble old woman is sometimes usefuUy employed in 
plucking them up ; so my desire has been to pluck up 
those weeds which I saw oyerrunning the good ground 
in this comer of the garden of the Lord; and thus 
help — all roughly though it be — to prepare it for the 
reception of that good seed of the kingdom, which the 
well-skilled husbandman may plant, and which, watered 
with the dew of heayen, may yet bring forth fruit to 
the honour and glory of God. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. 1, Preface, page 5-7-" There are twenty women preachers or 

more to one man.^ 

An anonymous correspondent has sent me the folow- 
ing statistical information : — 

*'The above must be a mistake. In the /n^irer Magazine, 1839, 
a statement of the nmnber of Ministers, men and women, is given to 
each Quarterly Meeting. The following is the total resolt : — 

MiniBtere. England and Wales. Scotland. Ireland. Total. 

Men 76 2 3 81 

Women 141 2 9 162 



217 4 12 233 



No. of Meetings, 873 5 41 419" 

This is a list of acknowledged Ministers. I used the 
word preachers ; they are very much more numerous 
than the acknowledged Ministers. Every woman 
appointed to the office of elder or overseer, or who 
has been in that office, is in the habit of preaching 
both in Meetings of Discipline and in private visita- 
tions ; also those who are candidates for those situations, 
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exhibit their abilities in the same way, as weU a 
those from whom the Ministers are selected. In on 
Meeting which I attended for many years, there wer 
five women acknowledged Ministers, seven others wh 
preached on First-day mornings, and twelve mor 
who took part in the Discipline, as Friends say, tha 
is, preached in the Monthly Meetings, and so skills 
in the practice, as to be appointed by the Monthl; 
Meeting to visit delinquents, or newly arrived members 
In another Meeting, which I attended also for i 
long time, there were sixteen women preadiers, thre 
of them acknowledged Ministers. I have a list of thi 
names of all these individuals, and although I was no 
aware there were so many as eighty-one men preaoher 
in the Society, still 1 doubt much that there is th< 
slightest exaggeration in my statement. 

ON WOMEN'S PREACHING. 

Once on a time, it has been said, 
That Doctor Johnson knew a maid 
Who joined the Quakers, and became 
A preacher of wide spreading fSune. 
He knew she had the gift of speech, 
But always vow'd she could not preach ; 
Friends prayed him just to come with them, 
And hear, before he would condemn. 

He went to Meeting seated high. 

The Lady caught the Doctor's eye ; 
She rose and preach*d — with'wond'rous power, 
Her words flowed on for one good hour : 
Ended at length, his friends drew near 
And ask'd the Doctor did he hear. 
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Now would he own that women might 
Be mov*d to preach — and preach aright ? 
Grave Doctor Johnson thus replied, 
** lis wonderful I~can*t he denied l" 
Friends joyfolly and quickly caught 
The Doctor's meaning — as they thought ; 
With learning vast, and wisdom, he 
Admired a woman's ministiy. 
He speaks — Friends listen in a trance, 
" She^s like a dog that learnt to dance, 
" Tis wonderM— I tell you all, 
" To see the creature do't at all." 

No. 2, page 13. — ImmigraUon of souls form Purgatory 

It has been suggested to me, that as this story is so 
incredible, I would do well to omit it altogether ; but 
as the Roman Catholic Church professes to be the 
only true Church, out of which there is no salvation, 
and as this circumstance made a deep impression on 
my mind, it had the effect of making me look with 
suspicion, often perhaps unjustly, on all the doctrines 
and practices of the Church of Rome, which otherwise, 
might have proved attractive to one dissatisfied with 
an hereditary creed . Writers in some of th» papers 
have boldly accused me of mendacity in narrating so 
extraordinary a tale ; but I find by a letter in ^< The 
Critic" of July, 1851, that a somewhat similar narra- 
tive is to be found in No. 88 of the '* Protestant,^* one 
of a series of letters by Andrew M' Gavin, in the 
^^ Glasgow Chronicle** in the year 1820, and the writer 
informs us the trick was performed in Dublin, seven- 
teen years previous. The Editor of the *' Carlow Sen- 
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ixneP* also states, September 6, 1851, that the sa 
story, i. e. a storj of the same kind, is told in 
^^Magazxn des Savons" a Literary MisoeUany of 17i 

Also in the ''Female Jesnit, or the Spy in 
Family/' the following passage occors, page 20 — '< 1 
Vigil of All Sools is an evening on which the gross 
superstition is practised, and the most ridicnloas ta 
are told. I have frequently on this night heard 1 
nuns say, ' Oh ! how anxiously the poor souls 
purgatory are waiting for the office of the dead to 
said,' adding a hope, that such a one, if still in purg 
tory would be released. They commence the offi 
with most devoted but misguided zeal, to pray for t 
repose of the dead, and I have heard of several who, 
the exdted state of their imaginations, have fand 
they have seen little black objects, which were soi 
escaped from purgatory." 

These writers, therefore, shew that my tale is not 
be discredited, merely because of its being so exti 
ordinary, for what has been done in one place, and 
one time, may as easily be performed at another tii 
and place. Not having heard when writing, of th( 
very similar occurrences, I had fancied my anecdote 
original one; now, however, I must resign the claim 
originality, and merely stand as a veritable narrator 
a similar scene. 

No. 8, page 21. — Education of young Friends. 

"The present eystem in this conntiy, seems to be to give 
youth amongst ns, all the learning their brains can possibly 
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exercised in ; and all the poliah tliat would lendar them fit com- 
panions for the great people of the world ; but I think that even 
with req)ect to these things, we should let our moderation be known 
unto all men." Sabah Lynes Gkubb. — Copied from the British 
Friend. 

No. 4, page 32. — **Her head covered mth a black silk cap." 

" The black hood had long been the sign ci a grare matron. It 
was celebrated by the poets by the epithet of yenerable, and had 
been introduced by painters as the representatiye of virtue. When 
foshionable women had discarded it, which was the case in George 
Fox*s time, tiie more sober, on account of these ancient marks of its 
sanctity, had retained it, and it was then common among them." — 
Clarisson^s Portraiture of (Quakerism. 

No. 5, page 59. — "Jffnorance is no disqualification for Friends." 

In a pamphlet lately published, entitled, " Modem 
English Qnakerism," by George Black, he mentions 
that haying been grievously defrauded by some Friends, 
he appealed to the Society for redress and restitution ; 
in vain it proved, although he ** was favoured with 
much tender sympathy,'' and an admission that he 
had " been deeply wronged ;** he was advised, he says, 
*' to keep quiet, and to be a healer of breaches, rather 
than an opener of wounds, amongst the Friends of 
Peckham and Southwark." To assist in keeping him 
quiet, he was offered a promise of getting him " a 
situation at something like £100 a year." Not being 
content to take this guarded promise in lieu of the 
£2000 he had been so grossly defrauded of, he wrote 
to several of the most eminent men among the Friends, 
calling upon them for satisfaction. One only, he tells 
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118 replied, a man of property ; and he adds^ ^' his reply, 
which I give for the sole purpose of shewing that the 
most illiterate and incompetent of men are at times 
elected to the highest and most responsible offices in 
the Society, was as follows : — 

Bridg Ifin, 29, 1, 1851. 

6. Black, — I reodyed thy Exstrodiny note from a ExFtrao^nj 
Man for this reason. After the Qaarteriey Meetings Commitey m 
then asserts Condemed * * and * * * in swindling, &cr, ofwkkh 
% Deny. Then say thou wants satisfiiction ; what that satis&ctkm 
his, thou has not mentioned of me and my fiinds. Thon mentioiiB 
of pnting me in print for what i cannot conseire i think it will be 
a Novel thing to see my Name in print" — Appendix to Modem 
English Quakeritm, page 88. 

No. 6, page 103.— *^/Vt«fM2s vera tempted to »ay things in DreneL" 

A lady who has now left the Society^ informs me 
that she once received a visit from the overseers, to 
preach to her on the danger she incurred by employing 
a French Governess to instruct her young people. 
One of them said, " They will he calling her Mammy- 
zel, and does thee know, that Mammy-zel means Miss." 

No. 7, page 104. — " There is a great svmHaritjf between Quakerism 

and Popery,^ 

I am indehted to a friend for the following : — 
Dr. Doyle, the late Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin, conversing in Carlow with a 
Quaker, said, " Your creed and mine are much alike, 
I think ; we hoth acknowledge the Bihle, and we both 
add to its dogmas : our Church adds tradition and the 
fathers — you add the writings of your Friends, and 
what you call your inspirations." 
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The following extract bears on the subject, and is 
curious : — 

"' Cromwdl was the terror of the Jesuits, and was so vigorous in 
his persecution of those traitors, that when even one appeared 
openly in England, information was required to be instantly given 
to him. George Coulishaw, an ironmonger of Bristol, detailed the 
following singular fact to the sturdy Protestant protector. An old 

I 

school-fellow, named Coppinger, one day called upon him, and in 
the confidence of the festive hour, told him that he had been for 
eight or nine years in Italy, and had lately visited London, where 
he had earned a handsome sum of money by preaching ; he re- 
marked, that amongst all the dissenting bodies, he had found none 
so like the Jesuit fraternity as the Quakers ; and that at London, 
he had encountered at a Quaker's Meeting with two Jesuits, whom 
he well knew at Bome^ He then asked, were there any Quakers in 
Bristol? and when answered in the n^^tive, and that it was 
unlikely they would ever visit that city, Coppinger turned quickly, 
and offered a wager of £500 to £5, that within one month, a 
Quakers' Meeting would be established in Bristol. Coulishaw 
laughed incredulously; but great was his astonishment to find, 
that within the specified time, two Quakers appeared at Bristol, 
who * so rambled and roared,' that a flourishing sect of Quakers 
soon existed in that city." Page 35. — Dark Deeds of the Papaqf, 
by Rev. Dawson Massy.* 

A lady has sent me the following anecdote, with the 
name of the Friend who is still living. 

An elderly man Friend, was not long since oyerseeing 
the cutting down of a large tree, in a confined space ; 
the tree swerving towards where the Friend stood, he 
anticipated being crushed to death by it, and called out 
aloud — '^ I call God and man to witness, that I die a 

* Is it not a curious coinddtoce that the Friends* Meeting House, 
in Bristol, is even now called '* the Friars?** 
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Roman Catholic." He was not much hurt^ and lives 
now a most orthodox Quaker to all appearance. 

1 have frequently heard Friends say^ it was a great 
satisfaction to their minds to know^ that their mothers 
had been in the habit of selecting Roman Catholic 
nursery-maids ; as such were never contented until 
they had taken the infants^ entrusted to their care, to 
the Roman Catholic Priest for baptism. 

No. 8, page 187 — "7%« Englishman shemH rough-ride it over youJ" 

An unknown writer on this volume, in the Carlow 
Sentinel, September 8, 1851 says — ^'^The anecdotes 
are not at all over*drawn. The carriage scene in 
Enniscorthy is as well known in Munster, as No. 1, 
Joe Miller." 

No. 9, page 142. — " Otir feelings had been tried by the manner j*^ ^-c. 

Several persons have communicated with me on this 
portion of my book ; and some have requested I would 
omit in future editions, the relation of the manner in 
which " such exalted ministers" had deported them- 
selves ; but as it was a frequent topic of conversation 
with the Irish Friends, and is strictly and literally true, 
I do not see why so peculiar a phase of Quakerism 
should be omitted. 

The acknowledged ministers of the Society, when 
travelling with a certificate from their own Monthly 
Meetmgs, frequently assume a peculiar manner. They 
give much trouble in the families where they are 
quartered, and act as if they deemed they were con- 
ferring a very high honour on the humble, and too 
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often servile hosts^ who so kindly entertain them hos- 
pitably, expensively, and ungrudgingly. They perform 
these journeys somewhat aUker the manner of a royal 
progress, in a smaU way; notice is sent from town to 
town of their approach ; an escort is provided ; appoint- 
ments are made to meet them, and conduct them to the 
houses where they are to be entertained ; to arrange 
Meetings, &c. &c. for them. They are treated almost 
as beings of another sphere, with deferential attention 
and obsequiousness ; and all they say and do is very 
naturally made the subject of conversation. Doubtless 
the possession of those certificates, in which they are 
acknowledged to be travelling under the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, to be acting in cUl things 
as they are inspired to do, is calculated to elevate an 
erring mortal above the safe and lowly path suited for 
one who knows himself to be but fallible. From what- 
ever cause it springs, however, the result is very fre- 
quently such as I have narrated. 

No. 10, page 188~<' r«e&e«, PrietU' demands, and Ckurch^ates:' 

I observed some years ago, in one of the organs of 
the Society, an allusion to the manner in which Friends 
evaded loss, whilst maintaining their '^testimony," 
and it gave a caution, lest scandal might arise, if it 
became publicly known. 

Numerous anecdotes have been sent me, to prove 
that the practice of inventing divers ways of paying 
tithe, is common all through England and Ireland, 
and they fully confirm my own experience. That 
" the Society" has a conscience in the matter is indis- 
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putably trae ; but that the individual Quakers feel its 
importance is most doubtful : however €iU do suffer loss 
for conscience' sake^ for each has to pay for the warrant 
of distress^ in addition to the exact amount^ and the 
*' fees for being obliging'' also mount up the aggregate. 

In a certain men's Monthly Meeting, a Friend shoe- 
maker, returned as his grievance, that so OEiany pairs 
of Wellington boots, value so much, had been taken 
from his shop for tithe. The clerk was about to 
record the "suffering" in the words of the sufferer, 
when a " weighty Friend" stood up and said, he did 
not think it would be advisable that such a phrase as 
*' Wellington boots" should be written on the Monthly 
Meeting books of the Society of Friends, as they all 
knew that Wellington was a man of war, and the boots 
were called after his name; Friends should testify 
against him, by rejecting his name. 

Friends have sometimes very tender consciences. 

No. 11, page 219. — " Growing up Infidels." 

" The Rev. Dr. Baird, of New York, at a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, at the tenth session, iu a paper on the *■ Religions 
Statistics of the United States,' stated, that the Quakers were not 
increasing. They had five hundred Meetings, of which three hun- 
dred were orthodox, and two hundred Ilicksites, who were of a 
somewhat deistical character, and the young i)eople of which were 
fast verging — some to infidelity, and others to various evangelical 
bodies. The body was by no means on the VDcrease,^— Saunders^s 
News-Letter^ 2nd September, 1851. 

The Christian Examiner for Nov, 1851, says : — 

** Its (Qnakeriam) real tendency is to semi-infidelity, and we 
have often remarked it in our acquaintance with the Society."* 
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No. 12, page 224. — ^'- Plain FriMcU may cfo prMy much what they 

phase." 

Several commentators on this book have mbunder- 
stood the meaning of the words, " plain Friends." It 
has not the slightest reference to personal beauty, as 
supposed ; but is the usual phrase to designate Friends 
who dress themselves strictly in Quaker costume. 
There are very many degrees of *' plainness," which 
the practised Quaker eye immediately recognizes. 

No. 13, page 225. — ^* Haw dare you think I would go to sleq> in 

Meeting ?" 

The silent Meeting has a peculiarly somniferous 
effect ; like mesmerism, keeping the eye so long fixed 
on an object, it induces a state of coma. The following 
good advice on the ** besetment," and admirable reason 
for keeping awake, is to be found in the British 
Friend for tenth month, 1851 : — 

" UDder how dose obligation do we lie, who profess the blessed 
truth, so to demean oursdves at all times, and in all places, but 
especially in our religious Meetings, that nothing inconsbtent with 
our high profession may appear ; no scandalous dulness or sleepiness, 
no gaping or yawning, no wandering ejes, no unbecoming or rest- 
less postures may ever appear in the times of our devotion. For 
whether we watch ourselves rightly or not, the eyes of the people are 
upon us: and if we profess to be come beyond ceremonies, formal 
prayers, premeditated sermons, formal singings, and the like, any 
of us should be so unhappy and imwise, by an imprudent conduct, 
lukewarmness, and an unconcerned frame of mind in our religious 
Meetings, to give occasion to any that have their eyes upon us — 
some it may be for good, and some otherwise — to say we, or any of 
us, are so poor, that we have ndtber shadow nor substance, we 
shall certainly hurt our souls, and be bad examples to others.** 
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A dignitary of the Cluircl^ remjfkiDg OQ tins aoeedote, 
told me, that some time ago be had, in eomrcntilioo with 
a Friend, qooted a text from St. Panl, as eanfinnafory 
of hii argument, and direcdj o p p oe cd to the Friend'i 
Tiewa, when to his extreme Moivise the Fiiend repiied 
UiQs: — ^And praj, who is St. Paol, tliat I shoold 
mind what he saja? Am I not as likely to know 
what b right or wrong as any saint ?" 

Ko. 15, psge 279. 

The Society of Friends pfofess to have attained to 
•o high a state of spiritual worship, as they need no 
external aid from form, ceremony, or iqipcnnted litnal. 
Baptism and the Lord's Sof^r ue therefore, called 
'^ carnal ordinances," which they say, ^ the Gospel pats 
an end to.'" Considering themselves individually to 
be baptized with the Spirit, they argue thus : — 

'* Tbe baptism of the Spirit Deedeth do qirinkling or dipping m 
water, therefore of this flacrament as well as the Lord's Sapper they 
tay— * Seeing they are Imt shadows of better things, they cease in 
such as have obtained the substance,^ and that, ' 38 Satan bnsiea 
people in outward signs, shadows, and fonns, whilst they n^ect 
the sabstance, so in contending for these shadows, he stira them 
np to the practice of malice, hate, revenge, and other vices, by which 
he establisheth his kingdom of darkness among them, and rains the 
life of Christianity.' " — Barclay't Apology. 

No. 16, page 296. 

Occurrences such as these, it is objected, are not 
peculiar to Quakerism, and therefore ought not to have 
been recorded. That is the very reason why I did 
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mention them. Friends consider themselves so infi- 
nitely superior to all other Christiaiis, that they need 
a true mirror held before them^ to shoiw they have not 
attained to that perfection which they imagine they 
have ; and^ because^ so long as " the people of the 
world" continue to believe them incapable of vice^ so 
long they will rather conceal its existence^ although it 
eats their vitals^ than openly admit the inefficacy of 
their doctrines and practices to produce that personal 
holiness which they claim for their ^^ spiritual wor- 
shippers." Friends have for many years past been 
living on a false prestige; and they are as much 
deceived by it themselves as " the people of the world" 
are. Could they only be convinced that Satan has 
got into their enclosure^ has trampled down their choice 
flowers, and rooted out their fruit-bearing trees, and 
has planted his own noxious weeds and poisonous 
upasy no doubt they would manfully contend for their 
heritage, and labour to restore its original beauty ; but 
whilst they slumber on,.dreaming of safety, and breath- 
ing the infected atmosphere with which he has loaded 
tbe gale, they are in imminent danger of losing their 
inheritance, and becoming spell-bound captives to the 
cruel foe. Convince them that it is possible they may 
fall into the same folly and vice as other men, and the 
spell will be broken. Coavince them that " the people 
of the world" know that their practice and their pro- 
fession is opposed, and they will be more careful, when 
being '^ led in all things temporal and spiritual," to 
evince rectitude, and adorn their profession. Private 
remonstrance has firequently been unavailingly tried. 
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It is 80 difficulty in oonseqaenoe of the idea of ^^ best 
wisdom" having presided over the election of mioistersi 
elders^ and overseers, to call them to account; and 
they despotically shielding the guilty^ or abetting the 
wrong-doer, as family ties, pecuniary interest^ or pre- 
vious acquaintanceship may incline, that unless publicity 
shames them, the case is hopeless. Friends have a 
great dread of " the eyes of the people," they have a 
jealous craving that ^^ others" may believe them to be 
the most spiritual, and most simply and sincerely pious 
of aU the sects of professing Christians. Claiming to 
be the especial holders of " the truth,'* it is a point of 
infinite importance to appear at least to deserve that 
high claim. Doubtless there are many truly sincere, 
in their devoted adherence to the system ; they, if 
enlightened by the rays of the true light, will rejoice, 
if even publicity may avail to stop the universally 
acknowledged degenerating and downward course of 
the Society ; and confident that truth and righteousness 
are impregnable bulwarks, against which no weapon 
can prevail, they will, doubtless, examiue and ascertain 
what state Quakerism now is really in ; not by the 
report of those who slyly speak the language of religion, 
thereby the better to deceive, but with their own eyes, 
ears, observation, and understanding. 

No. 17, page 313. — " Beinff once inserted must remain.*^ 

" Best wisdom," being infallible, is a pretext for the 
perpetuation of much that is ridiculous and much that 
is wrong. Could the Society divest itself of pre-con- 
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ceived prejudice in favour of the wisdom of George 
Fox, and calmly make a scriptural re-examination of 
his life and doctrines, it is incredible but that the intel- 
ligence of the nineteenth century would be brought to 
bear effectively and wisely on its practice. In the 
memorial which the Friends presented to Lord John 
Russell on the sixteenth of the tenth month, 1851, on the 
subject of the Caffre war, the following sentence occurs. 
It is most suited to their own state, and merits their 
deepest attention : — ** Let it not be thought derogatory 
to the character of a great and professedly Christian 
nation (body) to dare to do right, although at the 
expense of retracing its steps." 

Some reviewers and several private individuals have 
remarked, that as the Society of Friends has estab- 
lished a reputation for benevolence, it seemed strange, 
that in a work professing to be a faithful picture of the 
system, no exemplification of so conspicuous a trait 
should have been recorded. I have incidentally men- 
tioned that Friends were "undoubtedly benevolent," 
but no particularly interesting illustration of that virtue, 
not already public, has come before my notice. I have 
known instances of Friends wko were most kind and 
charitable, who went about from house to house minis- 
tering to the wants of their feUow-creatures ; these 
acting, I have no doubt from the purest motive, would 
grieve to see their good deeds made the theme of lau- 
dation. Here and there, too. Friends are to be found, 
whose subscriptions to the public charities are found 
fit to head the lists; and besides this, all the world 
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knows of the nmnificnit s«ns whidi the Society 
tributes on especial oeeaaooBy socii as the Lite J 
famine. I have no wish to derogate in the sligl 
degree from the merit doe to these good works ; fa 
the Society is given credit for, or takes credit to it 
for greater benevolence than other bodies of profes 
Christians, then it oogfat to be borne in mindy 
Friends arQ a wealthy body; that there are a 
number of charities— -all the rehgions charities — ^m 
indeed most of the educational charities, and other 
which Friends are not allowed by their '^pea 
testimonies" to contribute. Nothing which is pub! 
instituted for the spiritual wel^ure of man can he a 

!by a Quaker; nothing for the temporal good of 
' fellows, if that temporal good is to be performec 

. , ' b men who consider it a duty to add ^iritual instroi 

\\^ to the more transitory benefit Therefore, Qot 

, i' charity being circumscribed within such narro 

I limits, ought to be proportionately large, where 

(i ' conscience impedes it, to make it at all commenso: 

, - with the noble works of other Christians in this 1 

' 4 of boundless benevolence. Besides this, when on 

.' ! pedal occasions, '< thalBociety" resolves to ccntrib 

^i the individual donations are all merged into one s 

*< which consequently looks amazingly large. But , 

.' fancy, if all the individual donors of the ChurcJ 

• England and Ireland, or of the Methodist or Indepenc 
bodies, were in the same manner to be returned as 
'' > Church of England and Ireland subscription, the Ii 

pendent ditto, the Methodist ditto, what a 8oun< 
would make ! 
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The Society of Friends acknowledge no bead to their 
Meetings ; but without acknowledging it, they are led 
entirely by their heads. These heads^ called '' weighty 
Friends," decide what acts of benevolence "the Society" 
ought to contribute to — what political objects they 
should further or oppose. This unity of action has 
given the sect much influence, most beneficially exerted 
at times, as on the slavery question ; and has greatly 
tended, whilst limiting the individual liberty of the 
members, to raise the body in political importance. 

There %ad long been a wish in the minds of indi- 
vidual Friends to subscribe to the Bible Society ; and 
so strongly was this wish expressed, that aa the 
general Committee of the Bible Society, consenting to 
give up the habit of prayer on the opening of ihe 
meetings, " Friends felt themselves free to contribute," 
and to attend the anniversaries, &c. &c. No doubt 
the Committee of the Bible Society pondered deeply, 
before they selected between taking the Quakers^ 
money, and giving up the prayer by which they sought 
God's blessing on their public labours. I have often 
heard Friends comment on the result, and sneeringly 
say, "the money outweighed the blessing." Now, 
that the Parent Society seem to realize again the 
propriety^of opening their meetings with prayer, it 
may be well to know how Friends view the matter, 
and what sacrifice must be made to retain their sanc- 
tion. I quote now from the British Friend of ninth 
month, 1851, page 208. — ^'^Up to the present period, 
the Parent Committee has happily been preserved 
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from socli innoTation^ (an opening prayer.) We dee 

lament the attempt now made to introduoe it, i 

cannot bnt desire that the attempt may be oyer-role 

1 And in reply to a very influential Friend whoae < 

lightened charity prompted him not only to ezpi 
his determination to continue his subscription^ bat a 
even to take the chsur in the public meetings, after 
had faithfully borne his Quaker testimony agai 
prayer, by standing on one side^ until the religi< 
part of the business was over, the JBriiish Frit 
writes : '' Consistent adherence toprtnc^U^^ nev 
in our view, warrant professors of the same faith 
act an apposite part to each other ! ^' - And taking 
I the subject again in the October number^ it goes < 

I " We do think it would be well for Friends, who ha 

*' *- so conspxcwmsly^ and we may say without vanity, w 

have so efficiently aided the cause of the Bible Sociei 
I ' to make a standi against the introduction of sectari 

sentiments and practices!^ And in page 246, Frient 
y views are laid down — " There can scarcely be in this, 

in any other country, a more prolific source of infidelil 
or one more deadening in its effects on the religio 
life, than that prevailing theology which doubts ti 
reality of the intimations of the Divine Spirit in tl 
human soul, or of that which idolizes the effects pr 
ducible amongst men, by the mere letter of the Bible 
And then the writer, whose opinions are introduced wii 
a flourish of approval, adds, and lets out a secret i 
he does so — " I know I am not singular in the opinio 
that the attendance at the meetings of the Bible Sodei 
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by our members^ has done more than any other cause^ 
to bring about separations and divisions amongst us — 
the natural consequence of frequent hearing of ex- 
cathedra enunciations of principles completely in oppo- 
sition to our own." How interesting this question has 
now become P Will the Bible Society resolve to risk 
the loss of some of its funds, for the sake of liberty to 
implore the blessing of God on the dissemination of 
his own holy book ; and then, will " the Society'* 
indeed make the threatened stand. And if it does, 
more important still, will the individual members of 
** the Society" yield obedience to the bigoted decree. 
Friends profess to believe in the efficacy of prayer ; 
but they object, that prayer can only be offered up 
acceptably by hearts prepared by the Holy Spirit. 
That a feeling of unpreparedness in themselves should 
keep them individually humbly away from the foot- 
stool of mercy, is comprehensible; but why they 
should so determinedly seek to prevent others from 
joining in praise and prayer, when meeting to perform 
a work which can be of no avail unless a blessing 
rests^upon it, is incomprehensible and inexplicable. 

The Bible Society is formed for the purpose of dis- 
seminating the Bible, because it contains the com- 
mands of God. One of these commands, often repeated 
because of its importanpe, is *• Pray without ceasing," 
"Continue in prayer, and watch in the same, with 
thanksgiving," " Do all things with prayer ;" &c. &c. 
And yet Friends would disobey this command at the 
very outset, and punish, by their threatened standi 
those who dare, by obeying it, to disoblige them. 
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I would say in the words of William Penn- 
Quakerdom! ** My soul most fervently prays, that i 
all thy lofty professions of Christy and his meek 

\ holy religion^ thy unsuitable, and an-Christ«like 

may not cast thee at the great assize of the world, 
lose thee so great salvation at last. Hear me on 
beseech thee — Can Christ be thy Lord, and thoc 

■ obey him ?" 

• - "Quakerism ; or the Story of my Life," was pub 

ed on the 1st May, 1851. The following anonyn 
letters with their respective dates were circulated es 
sively in hand-bills, and also published in the Dc 
papers. The answers appeared also in the papers, 
were not circulated any other way. They are g 
here that the public may judge whether or not 

^' tr statements have been met with a fair reftitation 

the Society of Friends. 

II' 

TO THE EDITOR OP THE SACNDERS's NEWS-LETTER. 

. . . . " i^a he that discovereth the great in the little, rathei 
the little in the great, ia not far from greatness, so he that diico< 
the little in the great ia not 

" I have read a work entitled * Quakerism, or, the Story o 

Life,' by one who has been forty years a Quaker I have re 

** with all the interest of one who has been fifty years a Quaker 

intimately acquainted with most of the persons, mid many o 

places and scenes of which it purports to treat- That th( 

authoress may have been cognizant of various things, especial 

. j i the sister Isle, which her worthy father and his compeers t^ 

' ' have much more sincerely lamented than she has described t 

I will not be denied ; and hence she may have truly said that 
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narratire is founded on fact, but wliat is this more than might be 
asserted by the whole race of novel-writers? No small portion 
of whose skill consists in adding to just so much of Truth as is 
needfid to enlist the understanding, as much of untruth and 
exaggeration as will suit the vitiated taste of novel readers ; if the 
Authoress hav« aimed at the praise of such skill, — ambitious to be 
numbered amongst writers of this class, she may not have wholly 
missed her mark, — but if the work be put forth as a fair represen- 
tation of genuine Quakerism, or of the persons and practices ap- 
proved by the Society of Fri^ids, it is, in nearly all its parts, and 
as a whole, the most remarkable manufacture of fibres of falsehood 
into a web of untruthfulness, which ever came under my notice ; 
the description of the honoured bead of her Other's house; the 
self-glorification ; the recital of parental indulgences ; the hints of 
the treatment of the parents by the children, are matters upon 
which readers acquainted with facts will judge, and think for 
themselves, they are not points upon which I wish to dwell ; I will 
proceed to what is more like public property. Let any one take 
the characters of J. J. Gumey, Elizabeth Fry, and William Allen* 
from the pages of this volume, and see if they can here trace the 
lineaments of those radiant countenances which, still beaming upon 
the rising generation, stimulate them to tread in their paths — true 
christian philanthropists, who, in the opinion of all good men, have 
left imperishable names, and added to the lustre of our times and 
country. With equally unscrupulous touch, has she depicted other 
characters to which I am precluded from appealing against the 
utter perversion intended, because to do so would be to draw them 
ft'om less public, but not less virtuous and useful positions, and 
because several are still living. — ^But if the difference between the 
life-like pictures drawn by the biographers of Gumey and Fry and 
Allen, and those given by this wholesale traducer be such, that we 
actually lose the power of comparison, not less so is the contrast 
between her descriptions of the usages and church-government of 
the Society of Friends, and the provisions of the volume of the 

* I mean the writer no injustice by giving iny interpretation of the names of 

Earl, Stately, and the like. 
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Rules of diacipkine ianied by the Yearly Meeting of Londcm, in 
and I entreat eveiy reader of this Book, to read that also t< 

I ' I 18 but common justice to a recklessly accused party. 

' i '\ " There is however one picture, the pencilling of which, t 

' , perhaps unintentionally so, is sufficiently distinct, — the jnct 

the mind of the Authoress ; to trace it, receiYing as it has do; 

feature after another, is deeply aflfecting — from the duplic 

childhood through its yaiious stages of in^cerity and strife 

I L tinually adding to the store of tainted relics, iintil the din 

■ f ! reached and the worst disposition indulged in the preparatic 

publication of a book, illustrated with every petty story, old o: 
within the reach or imagination of the compiler: long m 
be spared the pain of contemplating another such departure 
feminine loveliness, from all that should distinguish the femal 
especially the maternal mind. 

*^ Was it my object to bring to light the transactions of b 

days — to search records— to reveal correspondence, I might proi 

without laying too much stress upon the present social posit 

i \ the writer, find that in this as in other cases there have been c 

and are motives other than the pages before me admit for thei 
■t * appearing, and many explanations which would redound bul 

to the fair fame of the authoress — but I leave it. 

^' The work is one which may afford a few hours amusem< 
the thoughtless — may pander to the prejudices of the ignoran 
uncharitable — may bring an additional sneer from the infide] 
must grieve for a while the spirit of any christian man wh 
bear to read it, but can deprive no true believer, be he Qual 
ought else, of his substantial peace ; cannot, by all the dust it 
raise, dim the brightness with which the names already al 
t(> will be hailed by posterity as worthy soldiers in the same < 
with Fox and Barclay and Penn, with Fothergill and Dyn 
it will have been long consigned to its well- deserved oblivion, y 
these and a host of worthies, their helpers in the cause of civil 
religious freedom in this* and other lands, (seen in their true li, 
will be regarded as the faithful and honourable of later days, 
holy opposition to Priestcraft, Warcraft, Slavery and Oaths- 
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helpers of the poor and the ftiends of the prisoner— the truly 
great and good, because of their nnderstanding and allegiance in 
those things which belong to the coming and reign of the Saviour ' 
of men. 

^* The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament are the only 
divinely authorised record of the truth of God to man, or they are 
not— Quakerism rightly understood, is in perfect harmony there- 
with, or it is not — I assert both the first and the second, and 
therefore, as certainly as the truth of God to Israel of old was not 
dependent upon their for ever continuing their national integrity ojr 
individual faithfulness, so the truthful reality of the religious 
principles of the Society of Friends is not dependent upon the 
Society or its individual members, but upon the ever blessed Gospel 
of God our Saviour, and to this we hold.** 

" Amicus." 
** London, 18th of 8th Month, 1851." 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE SAUNDEBS*S NEWS- LETTER. 

"Sir — Having published a letter signed * Amicus' in your paper 
to-day, in which not only my book,- but myself also, is severely 
handled, will you oblige me by inserting my reply. Amicus calls 
my book ^ the most remarkable manu&cture of fibres of falsehood 
into a web of untruthfulness ;' and yet he so recognised the fidelity 
of my sketches, that he confesses himself ' intimate with most of 
the persons, and many of the places and scenes,* of which it treats, 
and considers that others ' would much more sincerely lament over 
them.* Tet, writing, as if from London, whilst a copy of his letter 
printed on a half-sheet has been directed to me in italics, and bears 
the Castleblaney post mark, he endeavours to cast the stigma 
which attaches to the d^enerate Quakerism of the present day 
entirely on *the Sister Isle.* He confesses I have * truly said the 
narrative is founded on &ct,* and whilst Accusing me of ' untruth 
and exaggeration,* he carefully abstains from proving his charge 
or meeting the challenge which is contained in my preface (page 5.) 
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Arnicas mentkos the names of J. J. Gomer, Elizabeth F17, tod 
Wniuun Alkn, and blames me because in my pages he ' canxiot 
*trace the lineaments of those radiant coimtenaiice&' I did not 
profess to write the lives of those hooored individiials ; but is 
Arnicas has brooght forward thdr names, I would lemind him of 
the weD-known fact, that J. J. Gomey^ enlightened Christianhj 
was so little in accordance with modem Qaakerism, that gicat 
dissatifllkction was expressed by the London Meeting at his last 
joomey to America as a minister, and that his valuable writings 
are now exdaded finom the Friends* libraries, as is also, for the same 
reason, the life of Elizabeth Fiy. Heca]lsme,a]soa*wh<desaletn- 
duoer* in describing the usages and church goyermnent of the Sodetj, 
and refers to the large qoarto Book oi Minutes as incontestiUe 
evidence. True, that volome does contain many roles for sound 
discipline; but let those who wish to know the practice of the 
Society now-a-da3rs read * Modem English Qoakerisoi,' a pamphlet 
lately published by K Wilson, London. There real names sie 
feariesdy given, and the public may see an authentic instance of 
the boasted acting of those * inspired rules.* Amicus next attacks 
my private character, and insinuates that he is in possession of 
*> records and correspondence,* which * redound but little to the fidr 
fame of the authoress.* This species of calumny is characteristic, 
and fully bears out my reference to the habit of the Society ^en 
annoyed (see Quakerism, page 216.) I challenge Amicus to bring 
forth the proofs of his assertion, to produce and to publish tiie 
records or the letters which he says he has, and by which he thus 
darkly assails ray fair tame. I fear not that Christian men should 
judge me by my letters — only let them be given entire, not partial 
extracts — for no matter under what aggravation I may have writ- 
ten to the Society, my intention was to do right, and that motive is, 
I am confident, apparent in every letter I have penned. I wonder 
is Amicus the same friend who lately offered £60 to get certain 
letters out of my possession. As soon as "Quakerism** was pub- 
lished, I was given notice that great efforts were being made to get 
up an answer to it, and this letter of Amicus is, I suppose the 
result of those efforts. I did not seek ^ to raise a dust, or dim the 
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brightness of such names as Fox, Barclay, or Fenn* — it is their 
degenerate successors, whose practices so ill accord with any Chris- 
tian profession, whom I have pourtrayed ; and whilst Amicus thus 
assails me anonymously, I have privately been gratified with a 
multitude of authentic epistles from Friends, thanking me for 
writing a work so greatly needed, and marvelling at my courage in 
daring to con£ront such unscrupulous adversaries as those are, who 
now assummg authority over the whole sect, have brought disgrace, 
and shame, and sorrow on it. I am delighted to hear that my 
book has already done much good, and should Amicus venture to 
publish again, I will require permission to make these letters 
public also. Amicus asserts that ^ Quakerism rightly understood, 
is in perfect accordance with the Scriptures;' and he speaks of 
* hosts of worthies who will be regarded as the fEuthful and honor- 
able (if seen in their true light') — thus he appears to allude to his 
own peculiar medium of sight and understanding; but as it is 
generally understood, if Quakerism does indeed accord with the 
Scriptures, why are the Scriptures so carefully excluded from all 
the public offices of the Society ? Why are they never read in 
Friends' Meetings? Yearly Meeting epistles are read from the 
gallery in Meetings for worship on the Sabbath day. Epistles, 
testimonies and advices, &c &c., in the Meetings for discipline, lives 
of pious friends, &c. &c., in the Youths' Meetings ; but the Bible is 
never by any chance read, and rardy ever alluded to in any 
Quaker Meeting. Why so, if Quakerism is indeed in accordance 
with Holy Writ? 

'^ Unwilling to trespass on your space, I will only add, I am 
prepared to meet Amicus, this champion of the Society, in any fair 
and open way; for even my anonjnnous appearance as a writer was 
intended to screen him and others, more than myselt 

" I am. Sir, 

" The Avthobess of ' Quakerism ; or 
** The Story of My Life.' " 

" Dablin, Angiut 19th, 1851." 
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FROM THK DAILT EXPBB8S. 

** The subjoined, refJerring to * Quakerism ; or, the Stozy of my life,' 
which we reoeotljr reviewed, has beea sent to us for jmblicatiaii'.' 

" August 28th, 1851. 

" Dkar FniEsn) — I have been induced, at thy repeated request, 
to undertake the distasteM task of wading through the tifEoe 
of flhmder, misrepresentation, and abuse, which has recently ap- 
peared under the above tide, and I comply with thy wish that I 
should briefly give thee my views of the book, less firom any impor- 
tance attachable to itself or to its anonymous writer, thi^w witk i 
view of showing the true nature of a work whose title has deoehod 
many into purchasing it, and whose author and her friends appear 
to be sparing no pains to force it into circulation. 

** A few lines, by way of prefiace, in reference to the aathoresB, 
who styles hersdf a * Lady/ and gives no address, may fimiish 
some due to the motives which have prompted the publication. 

" I understand, then (and if I do the writer injustice^ she 
has herself to thank, for printing aspersions upon charactos to 
which she dares not put her name,) that the authoress is the 
daughter of a highly valued deceased Friend ; that she is the wife 
of an individual who has been disowned by his Monthly Meeting ; 
that she has become involved, by an unhappy temper, and a 
questionable sense of justice, in one or more actions at law with 
various family connexions, who being members of the * Society of 
Friends,' she takes this means of avenging herself for legal mishaps, 
by abusing them in print under feigned names. But it is not 
sufficient for the * Jjady' thus to gratify her Christian (?) feeling 
towards those who have oflended her. As Haman would be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the sacrifice of the whole race of the 
ofiending Mordecai, so this high-minded *Lady* vituperates the 
whole * Society of Friends,' mis-states their principles, and slanders 
their characters, because it happens that certain members of that 
body have difierences with herself, which it would seem the law 
alone can settle. 

'* I am aware that great allowances must be made for ill-natured 
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people. There are those whose peculiar weakness it is to look at 
everybody and everything through a glass darkened by the smoke 
of their own passions or prejudices, or distorted by their selfish 
motives and disappointed aims. When such venture into print, 
the^ naturally represent these objects to others as darkened and 
distorted as they appear to then: own vision. 

^* After a pompous description of * my father*s lofty descent/ ' our 
dwelling/ 'conservatories,' * shrubberies,* &c &c., *my mother's 
chariot, the girls' handsome open barouche, my father's stanhope, 
the jaunting car for everybody, the six horses, and often more, in 
the stables,' and the qualification of * riding' brothers, the authoress 
proceeds to detail her childhood's experience, and truly 'tis a chiUTi 
portraiture of a child. The first fault found with the Society's 
practices is perhaps natural enough — her being obliged by her 
parents to wear the peculiar garb of Friends, the undesirableness of 
which appears to have been forced on her young convictions by the 
fact that on one occaaon certain rude boys accosted her with *■ Oh ! 
what a bonnet,' and ' Thee and Thou,' the ' Quaker's cow ;' but 
whatever wisdom there may be in publishing ho: emotions of chagrin 
at a vexation so puerile, there would be folly enough in descanting 
on it ; and I propose pretty much to confine my remarks to such 
portions of the 10s. 6d. volume, as reflect either upon the character of 
well-known individuals in the Society, or upon the principles and 
practices of the Society itself. 

'* The charges against individuals are various, and are applied both 
to the living and the dead. The authoress generally flies at high 
game. Some of the most useful and active members of our Society, 
now gone to their reward, are assailed by the * Lady' in the most 
undignified manner which it is possible to conceive. I should 
premise that the names of the parties are in no instance given, but 
it is impossible to misunderstand her aUusions to Friend Stately, of 
Mildred Court, as appl3ring to one whose works of faith aad labours 
of love have long been acknowledged by Christians of every name. 
Against this Mend, the * Lady' seems to have an especial grudge, 
from the &ct (if (act it be) that on one occasion, during a Yearly 
Meeting, being invited to Mildred Court, she, the ' Lady,' did not 
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get enough dinner ! ! Against the brother of this Friend, the priod' 
pal charge resolveB itself into being too attentive to his aisterl !— to 
her comforts and convenience ! It might poaaibly have OKxlified 
the * LadyV injiirioas remarks on this valued Friend, had ahe 
known that the bishop of the cathedral dty in vdiich he hadfoi- 
ded thought it right to preach a sermon on his decease^ eapeckJItf 
referring to him ; and for the first time a Qoaker^ funeral sennas 
was preached by a bishop! Her newly adopted reverence ftw 
bishops might have suggested to her that the dignitary whose 
intimacy with the man she calumniates made him fed himnlf 
* honoured* by his fiiendship, may possibly have had better oi^mt- 
tonity of judging of his character than hersdtf in the two or three 
interviews she appears to have had with him. With reference to 
both these Friends it may indeed be said that their ' witness is is 
heaven, and their rocord is on high ;* but they have left a bright 
record upon earth too, long, long to be remembered and hononred, 
which the falsehood of pretended * Ladies* cannot afiect, or the 
tongue of the slanderer darken. 

^* A ministering Friend from the Back woods of America wss 
received as a guest in the house of the fiither of the authoress; and 
she appears to think it becoming a *■ Lady* to occupy thirteen pages 
of an octavo volume in exposing the unpolished behaviour and 
unmannerly conduct of this old man, almost uneducated, veiy poor 
in this world's goods, so that his clothes were worn l^ireadbare, and 
even had reuts in them : the authoress jests at his infirmitiee, jeexs 
at his want of polish, and disgraces her character as a la^, as a 
woman, and as a near connexion of the host, by her low, ill-bied, 
disgraceful remarks on the guest Give me a hundred times rather 
the unpolished manners, the dirty hands, the * laige feet,' yes, and 
the ragged stockings of * Friend Flannil,* the illiterate back>woods- 
man, than the cold heart, the perverted judgment, and the low 
ill-nature of the ' Lady,* (who in her conduct to this good man, 
forfeits all title to the name she has assumed,) who mocks at her 
father s guest, and slights and scorns the claims of hospitality. 
Does the *■ Lady* expect that in the back-woods of America, where 
there are no 'handsome open barouches for us girls,* little oppor- 
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ttmities for edHcatioD, no advantagefl of polite society, that men 
bom and bred amongst the forests and the prairies shoald be initiated 
in the little politeness of a rich Irish Friend's table ? What if the 
lowly man did^ on one occasion, use his fingers to the wing of a 
fowl ? What if he did call a salt-celkr a salt bucket ? What if 
he did, when chilled with a long ride in the cold, venture to warm 
his feet at the parlour fire, even though he showed his poverty by 
the holes in his stockings? What is there in all this to unfit him 
for the service of the Grod of the spirits of all flesh? I knew the 
worthy man, and one thing I will venture to assert, that if, in the 
ordering of Providence, it had been our authoress's lot to be a 
wanderer and stranger in * Friend FlannilV country, a warm comer 
of his lowly hearth would have been placed at her disposal, and a 
warm heart (albeit with a rough exterior) would have made her 
welcome, and would have cast no stones behind her. 

** The authoress professes a high respect for Scripture : does she 
recollect the record of a time, when the immediate disciples of the 
Saviour of the world had thdr feet washed by * the Lord uf glory' 
himself? Had the * Lady' lived in that day, she would doubtless 
have scoffed at the bare feet, or the wom sandals; but Jesits 
* washed their feetJ* 

*^But I must hasten on. In the ^Lad/s* forty years' experience 
in the Society, she seems to have collected a considerable amount 
of small talk and scandal, which, magnified by her busy brain, she 
transfers to her pages. She quotes instances which she asserts have 
occurred, in which individuals have been imfaithftd to the. marriage 
covenant. Of course I am not prepared to dispute the possibility 
of her particular allusions being correct : but when, from individual 
instances, she dares to assert that * many men Friends do not con- 
sider it any harm to be inmioral,' talks about being * horrified with 
the depths of Quaker licentiooaness,' and asserts that the young 
men of the Society are being brought up *■ infidels,' the least I can 
say is, that she states what is awftdly untrae, and that I fear she 
knows it to be so. 

**Be it observed, I do not answer for the authoress's own children. 
It would occasion little surprise if, after the example set them by 
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their mother, in the reckleaB acciuatioiia brought againai the peopk 
amongst whom she was educated, against the principles and faith 
of her father and forefietthers, thev should entertain doubts of the 
troth itself, and possibly embrace the infidelity with which the writer 
nnjostly charges others. 

** The authoress, having been disowned by Bristol Monthly Meet- 
ing, has especial enmity against some of its members. A Friend, 
whose generous heart and open hand have procured him the esteem 
and affection of his fellow-citizens, is singled out, under the nick- 
name of ^ Friend Gregory,' for her insolent remarks. That there 
may be a * thread at candour* in the ' web of wiles' in which she 
indulges about this Friend I should not care to deny ; that much 
she asserts here, as well as elsewhere, is untrue, admits of easy 
proof. It would not be difficult to prove too that this Friend has 
been the liberal, and kind-hearted, and generous helper of a near 
oonnexion of the * Lady* who would thus, if she could, blacken his 
character. The authoress, however, is one of those whose censBR 
is praise and whose praise would be censure. 

*' The charges of the writer against the Society of Friends ar« 
some of them so gross that they carry with them their own refata- 
tion, and will be no more credited by her readers than they are 
b^'lieved by herselfl Her description of the way in which Friends 
ill Bristol maintain the testimony of the Society against tithes is 
simply false. Of course I do not mean that there are no Friends in 
that city, (in which there is one of the largest Meetings in the 
Society in England,) who are unfaithful to their principles. Such 
may be the case with more than a few ; such undoubtedly vhu the 
case with the husband of the authoress, long before he was 
disowned by his brethren ; but that the Society in that dty are 
not what she represents I am abundantly convinced, and toiitht. 
.The heaviest charge she establishes against the Society is, their 
having had so long amongst them one such member as herself. 

" I cannot follow the authoress into the multiplied instances of 
folly and absurdity which she is pleased to quote as specimens of 
the practices of Friends. I will therefore content myself with only 
alluding further to the charge, deliberately made, that the Sodetj 
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of Friends n^lect, the reading of the Scriptures. Were it not for 
the utter disregard of truth which the authoress manifests in the 
other charges which she has brought against the Society, I should 
be ready to attribute this charge simply to the ignorance of the 
writer. That the accusation is untrue will be readily acknowledged 
by all who know the practices of the Society in this country. 
Pos^bly the ' Lady' who takes such pains to turn the discipline of 
Friends into ridicule, never happened to stumble on the periodical 
query, which has to be answered by every Monthly Meeting in the 
kingdom, ' Is it the care of all Friends to be frequent in reading the 
Holy Scriptures; and do those who have children, servants, and 
others under their care, endeavour to train them up in the practice 
of this religious duty?' I have probably had the opportunity of 
knowing the practice, in this respect, of at least ten Friends' fami- 
lies to everyone known by the authoress, and am prepared to assert 
tiiat, whether you examine schools or families, the Society of Friends 
will bear an advantageous comparison with any body of professing 
Christians in the country, both for their regular devotional reading 
of the Scriptures, and knowledge of their sacred contents. 

" The authoress makes great professions of respect for her father's 
memory. * It seemed as if a halo of peace and happiness encircled 
my fkther, and shed its glories on all belonging to him. I have 
heard a Roman Catholic priest at one time, and a good old English 
Quaker at another, say, that when seated beside him, they felt they 
were in the company of a child of God.' * I never saw him angry, 
or heard a hasty word out of his lips.' I believe this testimony is 
not too highly coloured ; but how strange it is, that the daughter 
of such a father should rise up to abuse and misrepresent the prin- 
dples which had guided his life, the faith which he held conscien- 
tiously, the belief in which he lived and died, which was the moving 
spring of his actions through life, and the ground of his hope of a 
happy inmiortality! Oh ! if sainted spirits can mourn, how must 
he mourn over his recreant child ; not that she has clianged her 
religious prefession, (for honest conviction should always be re- 
spected,) but that she should be thus devoid of all Christian feeling 
— I might add, of common decency of conduct He longed to train 
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his family in the way they should go. He set them the example 
of a Christian and a gentleman, and truly he little thongfat a dold 
of his would rise up to mock his early care, and to cast i^roach on 
his religious principles. 

'* Our authoress gives us a lengthy descriptkHi of ciivnmstanees, 
which she professes to have witnessed at ^e Yeariy Meeting in 
*• London, with details of sermons that were, however, never preached 

there, and of events that never occurred there.* She also relates a 
tale about the intrusion into the women's Meeting of ' George lY., 
when Prince Regent* An amusing one, no doubt ; but, like the 
rest of her legends, the fact was never authenticated, although it 
was reported at least twelve years before the said Prince was in< 
stalled into the regency. In attemptmg to wind one's way througii 
the tissue of falsehood that runs throughout the volmne, it is difficnlt 
to conceive whether the authoress designs it to be accepted by the 
public, merely as an historical romance, or whether she actually 
I intends to deceive her readers into a belief of the gross and unfounded 

calumnies with which her * story' abounds. Her misrepresentatioiis 
of the religious principles which are believed and taught amongst 
us are so palpable^ that I will not refer to them. If any of her 
readers be so ignorant as to give credit to her assertions, I need (mty 
request them to peruse, with Christian candour, the printed annual 
epistles issued by the body, or the preface to the volume of * Rules 
of Discipline,' or any of our authorized published works. 

**Were it not that I know how certain editors will prostitute 
their pages for gain, for the gratification of personal enmity, or from 
other equally unworthy motives, I might be surprised at the 
chuckle with which some periodicals have received what they pre- 
tend to believe is a true exposition of Quakerism. One Irish paper 
is especially pleased with the * Lady,' and her work ; but, unhappily 
for the editor's credit, for the disinterestedness of his criticism, it is 
well known that, some time since, some influential Friends obtained 
a verdict against him, with heavy damages, for a malicious libel, 

* The Liverpool Mail, quoting this account of the London Yearly Meeting, 
says, •♦ It ia ammdngly, hut graphically deacriptiv^e," and *» it ia true to the 
letter." 
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and hU small mind has ever since seized every opportunity of pour- 
ing on the Society itself the wrath he cherishes against individuals. 
Certain other editors are quoted by the authoress in the advertise < 
ment of her book, and, amongst the rest, an extract from a letter 
from a Vicar in Kent An extract from another letter, from a 
minist^ of the Church of England, may possibly be of use to our 
authoress, though I think she is hardly likely to place his opinion 
by the side of that of the * Vicar in Kent' * The book appears to 
me to be written by a vain, weak woman, of whose adhesion no 
Church has much reason to be proud. Did I know how to find 
her, I would ask her earnest consideration of the old motto — *' The 
bird that thus defiles its own nest is a dirty hird.^ ' 

" My friend, our Society has nothing to fear from attacks such as 
these. The authoress has succeeded in exposing herself in a way 
that must be felt by her immediate connexions to be a disgrace, 
and which will taint the very heritage of her children. Poor 
woman ! foUy in age appears doubly foolish, and the wilful sin of 
grey hairs especially sinfuL Still, may she be brought, ere the 
curtains of the night are drawn around her, and her eyes close for 
ever on this sublunary scene, to repent deeply and heartily of the 
character i^e has assumed, of the false * accuser of the brethren,* 
and at length may her vindictive and tossed spirit find peace ! 

** I am, as thou knowest, 

" A Quaker, and glad of it. 
" To J. B., Dublin." 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY EXPRESS. 

" Sir, — ^As you have published a long letter yesterday, on the 
subject of * Quakerism, or the Story of my Life,* may I request the 
favour of a short space in your paper for my reply ? The ¥rriter, 
who styles himself *A Quaker, and Glad of It' — what a queer 
name ! — calls me bad-tempered, ill-natured, old, foolish, and grey ; 
and he sa3r8 sad things of my husband, and children, and relatives ; 
for the one he invents past misdeeds ; for the others, he prophecies 
future delinquencies and misfortunes; but as he pleads to have 
been repeatedly requested by the all-powerful * J. B.* to write tlie 
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Ci.TQ«r jr rartaScT-. aai jcatir and prndi di» true Cfanadan frith, 
jft «k jisgan. PioQt >ai. H« teas «> xreoi himw4f bj landatory 
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±i£ oex3iai« of the Sdaen-. bccaase 0/ their eran^jdical Chris- 
il thS-regh ' A QsAker. and C^ad of It* is so angry 
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of ElLzaheth Fry's Ixfe, and the scripcnral writings of her brother 
are bankhed firom the Fnends' Ehnriea. Aks! for cooaistency. 

^ In coodnaMi, I hare i eue i» e d no less than three anonTmoas 
letttB on the same subject Tcsterdar; and as the writers aU profess 
to know me wdl, thev hare an advantage over me, and thercfinne I 
decline replying again on such rniegnal terms; but as I am prepar- 
ing ibr a second edition of my book, if * A Qoaker, and Glad of It * 
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can really, and in his trae name, subetantiate any error in it, I will 
gladly expunge the offending paragraph. 

" 1 am, Sir, 

'* The Authoress of ' Quakebism ; or, 

" THE Story of my Life.' " 
<* Dublin, Angiut 29th, 1851." 

The " Quaker, and Glad of It/' wrote several more 
letters in the Dublin JEa^ress, but they were irrelevant 
of the book, unless that unsupported assertions and 
personal invectives can be considered as arguments. 
When informed that Charles Gilpin was the writer and 
publisher of these letters, I addressed the following 
lines to him : — 

TO OHARLES GILPIN, BISHOPSOATE-STREET, LONDON. 

" Sir, — I am informed that you are the writer of the letters 
animadverting on * Quakerism, or the Story of my Life,* which 
appeared, last month, in the Dublin Daily EacpresSj signed, 'A 
Quaker, and Glad of It ;* and that the * dear Friend J. B.' to whom 
they were addressed, and at whose * repeated request' you wrote 
them, is your own brother, J. B. Gilpin, the Dublm Friends' 
bookseller. 

** I did, as you doubtless intended that I and others should, ima- 
gine at first, that J. B. meant the late Joseph Bewley, and I was 
much pleased to hear that he disavowed it altogether. 

*^ Tour personalities I do not intend to notice, but as you have 
publicly stated, ^ I meet certain statements of her's affecting the 
character and acts of the Society of Friends, with the direct asser- 
tion that they are false :' and as you know me now to be the 
authoress of the volume, and I know you to be the writer of the 
above sentence, will you oblige me by pointing out which one or 
more of those * certain statements* you do, indeed, know to be false. 
Let me also know how you ascertain the incorrectness, or give me 
satis&ctory proof that you are warranted in thus daring to throw 
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discredit on a )K>ok which professes to be a umple and most true 
narratiye <»f the Quaker life of an individual — evasion or perveision 
rach as that in your second letter, where you say, < the Society has 
no funds, applicable for punishing by law any paper or person Vho 
ofiends them, wiU not do — I know ' the Society* has no sudi fund; 
but you know as weU as I, that * Quakers* have ample funds, and 
use them too, when needed for the purpose. Will you simply, and 
in a spirit of kindness, point out any incorrectness in my book? 
I shall be glad, if there is really any such in it, to correct it in the 
edition I am now preparing to publish. I assure you I entertain 
no unkind feeling towards Friends. I have separated from them in 
sorrow, not in auger ; and in narrating the follies and vices of 
those with whom I was brought in contact, I have done so as > 
warning to the Society and others, not, as you assume, with a 
malicious motive. 

" I am, Sir, 

" S. D. GREER, THE Authoress of 
" Quakerism ; or, the Story op my Lifi. 
** Monkttowu, Oct. lOih, 1851." 

The post brought me the following reply : 

" 5, Biithopapite-Btreet, without, Loii4on. 

"Madam, — Your letter of the 10th announcing yourself as the 
authoress of a book, entitled, * Quakerism ; or, a Stoiy of mj 
Life,* and containing mis-statements in reference to Mr. Gilpin, is 
received. 

" I am directed to reply. 

" 1st— That, if as you assert, your feelings towards Friends are 
* kind,' Mr. Gilpin thinks you have an eccentric method of showing 
kindness, and 

"2nd — That Mr. Gilpin must decline, (as he believes every 
right-minded member of the Society of Friends would do,) to hold any 
communication with the author of ' Quakerism ; or, a Story of 
my Life.' 

" I am, &c.. For Mr. Gtlpin, 

•"James J. Birt. 

"October 13th, 1851." 
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Thus it appears that a Friend may anonynKmsly 
make as many unfounded assertions as he pleases, to 
prop up his system ; but if he is ^' right-minded/' that be 
will decline supporting them when called on to do so. 

Some time after, a friend of mine called on J. B. 
Gilpin, to ask him, in reference to this letter of '< A 
Quaker, and Glad of It,'* which he, and the other 
Friends, were so freely circulating, was he aware it 
was not true, where in alluding to the jugglery by 
which Friends sometimes maintain their testimony 
against paying tithes, it says, << Of course I do not 
mean that there are no Friends who are unfaithful to 
their principles. Such may be the case with more 
than a few ; such undoubtedly was the case with the 
husband of the authoress'* — this positive assertion 
being entirely erroneous; my husband never having 
been guilty of the mean subterfuge imputed to him. 
It was also observed to J. B. Gilpin, that the address 
of the letter, <^ Dear Friend, J. B.," was somewhat 
deceptive, as it was calculated to make people think 
that the late Joseph Bewley was the person so ad- 
dressed. J. B. Gilpin replied, that his brother, Charles 
Gilpin, was the publisher of the letter — he could not, 
or would not, say the writer — and that it would have 
been better to have omitted the J. B., that those initials 
were not on the proof-sheet which had been submitted 
to him, and that J. B. was only an imaginary person ; 
and then when his attention was directed to the first 
paragraph, where it says, the letter was written, <' at thy 
repeated request," he declined making any further reply. 

BB 
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The foDowing letter from Rob«t Meek, wUeh ap- 
peared in I'ehx Ibrley^s Brisioi Jamrnal, b afao 
insertedy as it b bat fiur that the poUie should see the 
one onlj oeosore of ^ Qnakenam ; or, the Stoy of mj 
Life,** which has proceeded from anj member of ^ 
Society of Friends, written in the true mune. It was 
not replied to — indeed it is vtumsweraiie .* — 

TO THE KDfTOB OF THB BBIBIOL JOUKXAI*. 

**Tbitlt these are hard tunes. In the olden dayiof'Meme 
£n(^ande,*a strong heart and a strong ann wore able to wxahanert 
bread, enow and to spare. 

** Before the swoUen giant popaladoo stemmed the stream thtt 
brought its golden sand to ever^ num's door, — ^before the stem 
necessity and command of competition bade men fight mmatonJIy 
with each other for good things, God-given to aO,— <^ li^t par- 
chaseable by sweat of honest labour, haply youn^ men aaw before 
them open, upward paths, with bright goab beyond; oid mm 
rested with the hard-earned fruits of their toil, and with dean 
hands and clear conscience blessed God that for these they had dons 
no roan wrong. 

" But notff, I suppose, Mr. Editor, the times are changed. This 
same tiraiffht road is probably blocked up ; for a number of bye- 
lanes to fame and fortune have latterly come into use ; cnxAedand 
somewhat dirty, *tis true ; but all doubtless leading to attainable 
gold in po8se, at the expense of an odorous reputation tin esse, and 
no little trespass besides. 

"For no few * honest* tradesmen, foigettmg the AIA *TH1 
STENHI of their forefkthers, find short cuts to fortune in transpa- 
rent puffery, and the thousand *■ tricks of the trade ;' and worse, 
alas! even tho high and holy calling of literature, teacher and 
builder of the sculps architecture, is too often prostituted to the 
worst degradation of its power, pandering to the vilest cravings of 
the vile. So we have polluted * mysteries* of the lowest purlieus of 
the metropolis, showily paraded to catch the diseased fieincy of mor- 
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bid coriofiity ; anon the domestic privacy of the highest honae in 
the realm is made a warp wheron to weave a tissue of scandalooa 
falsehood ; and last, (and perhaps least,) the petty ^ite and needy 
invention of a wonld-be satirist is laboriously taxed to entrap the 
inodorous penny, (Pecunia ntm oletj of the unwary, with a mixture 
of scandal, fiilaehood, and exaggeration, not inaptly termed the 
'Story of a Life.' 

" In common, I believe, with most of the members of the religious 
Society to which I am justly and gratefully proud to belong, I may 
confess that I have neither bought nor read this book ; and need 
scarcely add that I have no intention of doing either. Probably, 
were it to fiill into my hands, I might lose as little time as conve- 
nient in depositing it on my manure heap— carting it, with other 
congenial compost, where, at least, if its good were small, it should 
do but littie harm. 

" As, however, extracts have been quoted in a few of the reviews, 
sofficient lies before me to prove that this pretended portraiture of 
Quakerism has been propeiiy appreciated and justiy condenmed — 
unprejudiced persons looking somewhat to the respectability of the 
pourtrayer, and reasonably, (and very accountably,) preferring 

Clarkson to Greer. To use a simple analogy, the scandal, 

misrepresentation, and silly gossip of this production, form, toge- 
ther, about as true a picture of * Quakerism', as the tale of some 
wonld-be delineator of Bristol, who should busily e3q)lore the sewers, 
and drains, and cesspools of that noble city, (quietiy appropriating 
some few findings — pocketed generosities of the maligned * Friends I') 
and so gathering together and collecting all the filth and rubbish 
that lie underground, (thereto adding some unclean inventions and 
exaggerations perfecUy original,) set forth the worthless, but too 
ooDgeoial compost, as a fiur representation of the first dty of the 
west I Well might men say, that, instead- of injuring others by so 
impotent an attack, its authoress has only succeeded in considerably 
blackening herself I Well may men query, in this present instance, 
before admitting the claim of a *■ lady,' whether so ignoble and 
unclean a revenge could proceed even £rom a woman I 

"For myself, I can only imagine somfe slanderous coward, 
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trembling with a guil^ bat too gnmndleaB Cbbt of peEMoal dm* 
tkement, ahdtflring himadi; with wngnlar cunning, bdmid tbe 
•hidding ganneaii of the solter sex. 

" OneptMige in a letter wliich i^ipeued in last wedc's inqveam 
of joor Talnable paper ahnoet proYokes a snile. 

^ Does the author or anthoreeB of this silly book retiSky expect 
from the Sodefy of Frieoda, some aathorised or even sanctioiied 
* defence?' I can only say that the idea of that large* and influential 
body, whose memberB, shice the days of William Penn, have en- 
jo3red the friendship and confidence of leading men of all sects and 
persnasions, staying its business and withdrawing its hand fron 
the great works of Christianity and philanthw^y in idnch it ii 
mgftgiM, to answer every fdtile attack of its eaq>eDed and setf- 
expdled quondam members, partakes a little too modi of the 
ridiculous, and is only simply and amusingly absord. 

"Neverthdess I would almost venture to hope that even in things 
evil may be some hidden good. Hiqjpfly, even this rottemiessof 
iklaehood and exaggeration, laid at the very root of the trees, may 
cause new ahoota where new shoota are aordy wanted : so may tba 
faithful be yet more fiuthful, and the f^iritual gain something in 
f^irit ; even at the expense of a few barbarous relics of the past— 
pet outward forma, careful precisiona, ultra -grammatidsms of speedi. 

** I need scarcely apologise for making no attempt to answer or 
contradict the stupid inventions and silly tattle of professional 
scandal; probably, like Pindar*8 razors, they were manufactured 
less to ctU than to tell; doubtless they condst of the usual material, 
gloated over and gorged by an unnatural perverdon of taste, with 
the unclean zest of a carrion crow over its corrupt findings. Possi- 
bly even these few honest words may increase the sale of this 
(somewhat dirty) book among a certain dass, proving a cheap 
advertisement for an unenviable notoriety. Tet I could not forbear 
adding one more testimony to the disgust and contempt whidi 
amongst intelligent and unprejudiced observera, has been universally 
inapiied. I believe that, as an attack on the members of a peaceAil 

* I am in(bnn«d that the Society of Friendi^ in the United Kingdom, noa* 
ben oolj 20,000. 
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and nnobtrnsive religiotis sect, this book will prove as impotent as 
it is malicious. I trust that as a catchpenny speculation it -will be 
found as nnsaccessM as it is ne&rious. The times, doubtless, are 
hard ; the straight way is steep. Let us, nevertheless, hope there 
may be few bye-roads to gain, so crooked, so perverted, and so un- 
clean, as this ' Story of my Life.* 

'*BoBEBT Meek. 
•* Street, 9th Month, 27th, 1851," 

The JSchcHc Review baying attracted particular 
attention to its November number^ by advertising it 
especially as containing a Review of '^ Quakerism ; or 
the Story of my Life ;" and as the personalities and 
animadversions it contains are not scrupulously correct^ 
the following letter^ originally intended for insertion 
in the December number^ is here annexed : — 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE ECIjEOTIO REVIEW. 

Sir — Li your review of " Quakerism ; or, the Story of my Life," 
tmder the head of " Religious Scandal,** you have called upon me to 
notice your animadversions, &&, when you say, **We think the 
Lady is bound to explain, why, under such flagrant circumstances, 
it (Quakerism) has endured for two centuries?'* The sagacity and 
depth of this query, from a periodical professing wisdom to guide 
the literary taste of educated men, has surprised me. Why has the 
Papacy endured for eighteen centuries? Why has evil reigned 
paramount in the world since the day of Adam's fall? Why has 
Satan such an innumerable host of willing slaves ? Tou will say, 
because of the inherent tendency of man's corrupt heart to grovel 
in earthly, polluted and deceptive objects — to trust in his own 
righteousness — to go on the way his father went before him — to 
indulge the body at the expense of the soul ; and perhaps the same 
reasons may account for the endurance of Quakerism. 

There is a paragraph peculiarly apropos to your question, in 
the Christian Remembrancer for October, 1851, where reviewing 
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lev tuBiiiaiiliiilj bare eneigy to bnsak H. Tho^ 
who do^ ■naft (m geDaal)iciioaiiee tfacir woil^ prosperity — ^thcv 
fmi q ii M win be impaiied — tbey mnst aooqit slander, and ftfae 
■■■i|Mii«fiMi ^ tbe most un i nKthy moliTes for their former good 
repute — th^ most break firom the afiecticnate ties of kindred — 
be cast off as reprobates by former aeqoaintances, and rece i ved as 
dcfobtfnl and soqadoos adherents by the church they unite with. 
Eyeiy tempocal alliirement draws the members of the Society to 
adhere to it ; and nothing but a craxviction that God requires it at 
our hands, can impd a Christian to make the sacrifice. But "what 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
sonL" 

The Editor of a rdigioos periodical who acknowledges, '* it were 
a derilection of daty not to rqnesent a yolmne claiming a religions 
object, exactly as it is," most be incapable of designedly throwing 
diarqnite on a book, written professedly for the pmrpose of expo^ng 
grievous errors, "viiiich have been fomid to exist, long mmoticed, in a 
branch of the Christian Church, without having, or deeming he 
had, good canse to do so ; yet whilst " Quakerism; or, the Story of 
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m^ lifte,"^ has already been reviewed by twenty-eight different 
periodicala, with two exceptions, the Eclectic and the Literary 
Gazette, it has been treated as a book, candidly and impartially, 
without any referenoe to its author. The Eclectic and the Literaiy 
Gazette, on the contrary, have reviewed myself personally, and 
treated my book, merely as a medium for conveying censure and. 
c^probrium. 

Tou say " to expose error te a justifiable imdertaking, but the 
hands for such a work should be of spotless purity f and then you 
argue, that in describing my childish life as it was, not as it ought 
to have been, I have confessed myself imperfect, and therefore 
unfitted for the task. It is not a Quaker doctrine I know, but 
still it is a true one, that no one is perfect, and the Friends must be 
content to undergo a *' jastifiable .ezposure,** without waiting for a 
human being of " spotless purity,*' to do the work. 

Tou are also severe on my style and diction ; and in one single 
sentence your literary acumen has detected two words, with for in, 
and Ughlmg for lighted, to mark it with withering censure ; and 
immediately afterwards in your own pattern style you say, *■'• Sup- 
posing the story to be true, it is too broad a feroe for any rational 
being to believe.'* The meaning oi which sentence will of course be 
undostood by the learned. 

ToB say I have held up '* to peculiar and especial opprobrium 
William Allen the philanthropist ;" this is not the feet; you give no 
reference to the volume to prove the charge — you cannot. There 
is not one word in it, in the slightest degree derogatory to the 
character of the philanthropist 

Tou also say, **as Mrs. Fry and Mr. Gumey were prominent 
and eminent' members of the Society <^ Friends, we are inclined to 
admit, that the shewing these two individuals to be deserving of 
general reprobation and omtempt — ^the hurling them down from 
the pedestal on which mankind has placed them, must deeply affect 
the Society to which they belong, and even make a marked impres- 
sion on the entire religious world.** Have I done this? Where? 
How? Is it possiUe that aa obscure, and at the time, an anony- 
mous writer, could, with one stroke of the pen, have accomplished 
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the demolition of a world-wide repuUtioD, well earned, aod fhmklf 
conceded, even if that writer bad sought to do so? Qoakerisin 
was, I conceive, a leaden weight which kept down those two brilliant 
characters, which obscored their Christian brightDesa, and trara- 
meUed their osefiilneflB; and althoc^ their enlaiiged int^ects 
soared beyond, and frequently burst the bonds of their sect, stiQ 
they were shackled by it In your remarks on Mr. Gumej, yon say, 
I have de{»cted hira as ** dishonest," as well as beii]^ ''one of the 
most insignificant and contemptiUe characteis that the iiaaginatioD 
can picture.** Too have here also, avoided any r eference to the 
volunte you were reviewing — and no wonder — ^nothing of the kind 
is to be found in it. 

Tou blame me for aBuding to the acts of ^* Higb Friends ;" had I 
narrated the practices of the mere laity of the Society, -would yoo 
not have said — *^ These are not £Eur spedmens of our people; take 
our ministers, ^ers and overseers; they are they, whom we 
acknowledge as beuig Quakers indeed, worthy of respect, and fiur 
examples of the working of our doctrines?" 

Again you say, ** we fed perfectly confident, that not one oi our 
readers will hesitate to accept the statements given, as plain un- 
varnished truth ; and how widely are they at variance with Mn. 
Greer's gross and unmannerly burlesque of this visit to her father's 
house. Yes, Mr. Strangman, the pious, hospitable, generous, 
noble-minded and gentlemanly Mr. Strangman, was tlie father of 
the '■ Lady,* Mrs. Greer ; and perhaps no greater contrast could be 
conceived than the truly affectionate and tender care wMch the over- 
worked and exhausted philanthropist received on this occadon of 
her visit to his house, and the rude distorted caricature drawn of 
that visit by his degen«:ate daughter. The high fever, the illness, 

almost to the point of death, are entirely omitted 

It will be of no avail for the authoress to attempt escape by saying, 
she alludes to some other visit of Mrs. Fiy's, to Waterford ; the party 
which she has described were at Waterford but once. They were 
entertained at John Strangman*s house, and Mrs. Greer, the 
authoress of Quakerism, was then Sarah Strangman, and was resi- 
ding with her father in that very house. Mrs. Fry came into that 
very house, in a state of utter prostration of strength, and was 
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nursed with the utmost kindness, through a dangerous but brief 
illness. Were it needftd, we would appeal to her family for the 
truth of what we are saying, but published documents like those we 
have cited, will be amply sufficient to satisfy our readers." 

I do not think, Mr Editor, it is usual to bring the ancestors of an 
author thus before the public; happily, 1 have no cause to be 
ashamed <^ mine ; but if these very positiye and explicit assertions 
are found to be untrue, may I not hope the superstructure yon 
have built npon them, will also be allowed to fiiU to the ground ? 
John Strangman was my fiither, and he was all yon have said of 
him— he was an upright man. Mrs. Fry, when visiting Waterford, 
was not entertained at his house, except to dinner. She never spent 
one night beneath hit roof; and the story of a fever, or any dan- 
gerous illness there, or in Waterford at all, is an entire fiction. It 
is needftil, and I beg you will as you say, appeal to those who know 
and wUl tell the truth. Mrs. Fry's visit to Waterford lasted less 
than one week, during which time, she established two distinct 
Societies, and held two large public meetings for worship, at which 
she preached for more than half an hour each time. She also paid 
and received many visits, and I met her at three large dinner 
parties besides. It was in the month of May 1827, not as yon 
say, in ApriL 

How very strange it seems, that while the serions faults of the 
system which I have detailed, are passed over in your review, the 
virtues of three individuaLs are so tenaciously laid hold of, as bemg 
amply sufficient to cover all the Society, and beautify it in the 
eyes of the world. 

Yon blame me for ** audacity" in invoking a blessmg on my 
work.* If it were ** untrue," or a " calumnious caricature," I had 
not dared to do so : but truth is sometimes stranger than fiction, and 
I need a wisdom superior to my own in performing a task, which I 
trust may prove for the good of my fellow-creatures, and for the 
glory of my God. 

* It is well known that Friends maintain what they are pleased to call 




wan coniiidered reprehensible and aodacioua. 
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If yoa really think my book is a *< olgmnioiM caiicataie^" and 
that my natratiTe is " a sheer fictioii," why are yon so angry about 
it? Too have attached an importance to the aimpie story of my £ife^ 
which extends fiur beyond irliat I contemplated. There are thonsandi 
of Qnaken in this country oi whrnn I know notiiin^ at alL Him 
are opwards of fbor hmidred meetings. I am cognizant <^ the mj 
Qnakerism is done in about eight of those meetings, and I have 
rimply described it, as it is in them. Are all so moch alike— an 
all so fallen, that what is tme of one, is equally so of alL If not, 
3roa have frightened yomself needlessly. True worth, fair £sune^ well- 
merited respect, pure and undefiled religion, are im.pregnab]e; no 
mortal hand can lay these strong foundations low. If they are, ifl 
yon seem to think, the characteristics of Quakoism, do not feu 
that any one can harm them. It is only the hypocritical sembUnos 
of virtue that is assailable— that, no advocate of religicwi will sedL to 
uphold. Satisfied that a fatal torpor has succeeded to the eamot 
asphations afteir spiritual life, which in the early age of the Sooety 
drew Friends apart from other Christians, and that they who re- 
jected prajrer and the reading of the Scriptures in public, lest ev«n 
these services should degenerate into form, have now sunk them- 
selves into a state of entire and most puerile formalism, I (At 
impelled to utter my conviction to the world, whilst at the same 
time deeply sensible of my own re^nsibility to God for the truth 
of my convictions. 

In one paragraph you say, ** Chai^ges of the vilest description 
are brought against Quakers; but these are unaccompanied by 
names of persons and places, or by any other clue by means of which 
their fedsehood may be detected." And in another, you blame me, 
and say, '* Sue gives no due to find out his heroines ; but here, the 
veil is so thin that it forms no impediment to our observing all 
that is behind." What a contradiction I Tea, the veil is so thin, 
that the Quaker eye can pierce it It was purposely so thrown 
over, that they who know what lies beneath may privatdy rid 
themselves of the unsightly objects. But what charge can be more 
explicit than that in page 388 of the first edition of ** Qnakerism 7* 
Why was this passed over, if all you need is explicitness? And in 
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speaking of the " tithe testimony,** ie it not enough to say Bristol ? 
What woold yon more ? 

Tonr review bean internal evidence of having been penned by a 
Qoaker, none bnt such could have access to the records of the 
Quarterly Meeting. My appeal to that Meeting eight years ago, 
is lodged with them, under the care of the derk to that Meeting; 
fiom it these words are quoted to shew that I am an ** abject, 
wretched, woman** — ** I daim on behalf of myself and my dear 
children, not only the sjrmpathy, but the justice of Friends,** whilst 
you add, ^she does not pretend that there is any pecuniary or 
worldly advantage in this retention of membership.** Indeed Sir, 
you are very greatly mistaken : almoit aU my woridly advantages 
were invdved, and the pecuniary loss I suffered was very great. 
My children besides, lost £1200 in hard cash ; for their sakes I was 
for many years entreated by my family to submit to Quakerism, and 
I did so, until I could bear it no longer. I addressed two printed letters 
of remonstrance to the Society of Friends, on the subject of this pecu- 
niary wrong, and he who had access to my ai^)eal, had those letters 
also. It is most unfiur to treat my private afimirs thus publicly 
and fidsely ; and it surprises me to find that the pages of a religious 
periodical should have been handed over for the indulgence of 
personalities and pique, at the expense of truth ; although knowing 
the sect I was contending with, I had not dared to encounter it, 
were there one single event in my past life on which I feared to 
allow the public eye to gaze. What is there in this matter of my 
appeal to the Society of Friends that offends you, or deserves your 
strictures ? Eight years ago I was, by the fedse accusation of some 
individuals, disowned by the Bristol Meeting, and unwilling to 
suffer wrongftilly as an evil-doer, I appealed to a higher Meeting, 
and my appeal was suocessM. An appeal must be worded after a 
peculiar fashion; like a Bfll in Chancery, you must keep to one 
point, and ezdude all offers, no matter how important their 
bearings may be on it. Mine was so drawn up for me, not as you 
say, in an abject, supplicating and cringing style ; the la n guage was 
dmple, respectftd and straightforward. The subject was confined 
to the four points, as stated in ** Quakerism,** on which I had been 
disowned, and it deariy dem<»i8trated that they were four fiUlades. 
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The appeal waa aooompaided by a medical oertificaii^ for myife 
was endangered by the peneeittkm of those individiiah^ and lif i 
letter to the Beepoadents appointed by the Meetmg to attend to Oe 
ease, expUhUng the peconiary wrong. Higbt yemn ago I appeikd 
to the aympathy and to the jnstioe of Friends. I then imagiiHd 
there waa tmth, joatioe, and good-feeling^ to be firand anoogik 
them. I fiuuaed the BideB of DiadpUne laBaed by the Teirij 
iffiating of London were bindnig on Frienda I did not then tinnk 
the Society would stoop to countenance yioe — that wealth was a&- 
powerfol to stifle enqmiy, or daaszttng enoo^ to cover up IDdeeda 
I am wiser now than I was eight yean ago. Ton hare not pot 
the case fidrty before the public ; m my volome the time at wfaidi 
erents occur, and Hodfaigs are ezpreoed, is mailrod ; yon so box 
them together, as to make them appear contradictoiy. 

However, recognizing the Quaker hand in your artide^ it is no 
smprise to find myself thus severely dealt with. In the year 1840, 
a tract was printed and drcolated exebuwefy among Friends. It 
waa on the subject of slavery, iHiich Friends took soch an open 
and active part in abolishing ; but privatdy some of them wen 
not guiltless <^ the sin they publicly condemned. In America, 
the Friends were sometimes found to be actually slave ownen 
themselves, and they invariably reftued to allow the converted 
black to sit on the same seats in Meeting with the whites, or 
to call them brethren. More than this — some oi the English 
ministers on going to America with certificates to preach, enrolled 
themselves at the side of the oppressors. 

A Friend named William Bassett, an overseer in the Society, 
at length found that on this subject he ^* had individual duties to 
perform from which his connexion Trith Friends cotdd not absolve 
him" — and having failed to make any impresmon on them, by 
private remonstrance, because of their covert adherence to slavery, 
he wrote some letters, and had them published in the anti-slavery 
papers. For this crime, he says, ** I was spoken to, in a very con- 
temptuous manner,'* as **it was like employing a clergyman to 
preach to us, instead of our own ministers." He adds, " for exposing 
the weaknesses of the Society, I have been repeatedly reprimanded, 
and it has been more than hinted that a loss of my membership 
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iBttst be the oonaqeaence if I persist/* and, then this good, upright 
man, ftelinglj exdaims, " If I should hold my peace, would not the 
very stones ciy out." 

I did not sit down to write my book without counting the cost ; 
and as they who venture at all out of the beaten track are sure to 
be taunted, so I find myself in yery good company now, for the 
wisest, the best, and the most useftd of men, have also had their 
works reprobated. It is possible that even the Eclectic may be 
found for once wrong in the selection it has made of a reviewer, 
who writes uncommonly like " A Quaker and glad of it" — a man 
who scruples not to make fiUse charges, and attribute wicked 
motives anonymously ; but who, when requested to make good his 
accusations in his own name, immediately slips out of the difficulty 
by saying, he is too '* right-minded to hold any communication** 
with the individual he has slandered. 

Shortly after the publication of ^* Quakerism,** Friends found it 
expedient, in consequence of a pressure from without, to make some 
enquiries into the truth of my statements. One result has been, 
that the plain Friend who originated the Chancery suit against us, 
has been disowned by them. Friends have separated him from 
their body, thereby openly giving the stamp of truth to this portion 
of my narrative. I had hoped that in testifying against his evil 
deeds. Friends would "have been moved** to see that the pecuniary 
wrong inflicted on us by him and others was repaired ; but it seems. 
Friends feel quite easy in thdr minds without making restitution, 
that it is like a washing of thdr hands from the sin of persecution, 
to have put away from them the principal actor of the wrong, 
although for ten years they avowedly sanctioned his conduct 

The Friends are ofiended with me. Alone and single-handed 
I have ventured to arrugn them at the bar of public opinion — a 
stripling against a giant — ^with but a pebble in my sling ; but that 
pebble is truths and with God*s blessing it will prevail. In your 
own leading article you say, ** the mere fad of offence being taken, 
is no proof of wrong being committed.** — I am. Sir, 

Thb AuTHObEas OF "Quakbbibm; or, 
THK Story op mt Lofe.** 
Dublin, Norember 15th, 1851. 
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My publisher, Mr. Oldham, received a printed mis- 
sive for me, directed to him in a disguised hand. It 
bears the Taunton post mark for September 19t!i, 
1851, and is as follows: — 

** To that vt^ incaniAtion of moral depnmiy, 
SAL. 6REEB, 

*' The calumnious old Irish hag, who, haying been for nearifhalf 
a century a disgracefiil reproach to the Socibtt of Frienbs— 
amongst whom she was bom by the name of Strakoman — - 
was most ignominiously expelled firom that respectable body of 
Christians ; and who, after having been at her own humble and 
submissive entreaty, reinstated in membership, apostatized, and 
calling herself a *■ Lady,' writes against Quakerism and in ftvor of 
her own devU-bogotten conceptions of Christiamty, a Book, full of 
Envy, Hatred, Malice, Uncharitableness, and the moat imacnipiiIoiB 
Falsehoods, &c. 

" N.B. — Any Friend wishing to address the ' Lady,* is requested 
to make use of this envelope." 

Will the Friend, whose meek, loving, and gentle 
spirit, " led and guided" him to send this production to 
me, have the manliness dow to avow his name — to 
account for the circumstance of a " respectable body <)f 
Christians" reinstating in membership amongst them, 
under any circumstances, an "ugly incarnation d 
moral depravity," a " calumnious old Irish hag," who 
had already " been for nearly half a century a dis- 
graceful reproach" to them: and to specify what are 
those " conceptions of Christianity" which Friends con- 
sider to be " devil-begotten f and also to point out 
one and all of the " unscrupulous falsehoods ?" 

As I have not intentionally written any untruth, if 
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any Friend who knows the facts^ and thinks I have 
misrepresented^ over-coloared, or exaggerated my anec- 
dotes and statements, will write out such an account of 
the same circumstance as he considers to be the trae 
one, and will authenticate it with his own name, I will 
not object to publish it for him in a future edition, 
should such be called for ; provided it is done with 
civility and truthfulness ; for I have not in these reve- 
lations made any thing public that was not already 
known and talked of amongst Friends. 

The Editor of the British Friend has declined to 
publish the advertisement, which my publisher had 
sent for insertion in that periodical, whilst he has ad- 
vertised the animadversions which originally appeared 
as a review in the JEclecticy and have since been issued 
in the form of a pamphlet : besides these, I have had 
many, and extraordinary proofs of the feeling with 
which Friends regard me ; and it is with a view of 
shewing the animus of Quakerism that I republish 
those printed letters now. They have emanated from, 
and been approved of by, the " weighty Friends ;'* and 
are not only extensively circulated amongst the Society, 
but have also been sent to newspapers and reviews 
throughout the kingdom. Can any one trace in them 
even a vestige of Christianity ; or of that spirit of 
holiness which ought to be manifest in every thing 
emanating from a sect which arrogates to itself the 
exclusive possession of '* the truth," and professes to 
be *^ led and guided in all things by the Holy Spirit ?" 

I have received besides these printed papers, a vast 
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number of written anonymous letters, and as the par- 
port of several of them is, that the writers are sorry 
to hear I have written a book which is ^' too wicked to 
read/' I would beg to suggest that my kind correspon- 
dents would not trust so implicitly to what is said, 
but read it, and judge for themselves, before tbey 
condemn. 

And now, as the book has passed through one 
edition of 1000 copies without having been controverted 
or gainsayed by the Society, (except as in those letters) 
which doubtless it would have been long since, were it 
not indeed a faithful portraiture of modem Quakerism, 
I shall not consider it incumbent on me to notice any 
further anonymous letters, or any publicatioQ on the 
subject which may hereafter be produced. The public, 
and those members of the Society of Friends who 
have been habituated to the system, without knowing 
any thing of the machinery by which it is worked, 
will judge of the case. Towards the individual Friends 
I entertain no unkind feeling — greatly the reverse. I 
sincerely wish them well, and for their own sakes 1 
entreat them to see whether these things are indeed so ; 
and not to allow any mortal living, or any prejudice 
in favour of the wisdom and integrity of their ancestors, 
to bind them to a system which their judgment rejects, 
and which shrinks from all controversy, because it is 
conscious that no good to its pretensions could result 
from intelligent argument and scriptural investigation. 

It is said, that because I received a gross wrong 
from a few Friends, I have maliciously sougl^t to im- 
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molate the whole Society to my revenge. Perhaps 
it was that gross wrong, which did indeed nerve me 
to the task of writing my experience of Quakerism. 
We mortals need a powerful -stimulant to stir us up to 
perform those works, which the love of ease naturally 
prompts us to neglect ; but although I confess I did 
not relish the " wholesome discipline" inflicted on 
me, still I trust, no feeling of revenge has ever been 
harboured in my breast. The evil which Friends 
thought to do me, has been so over-ruled to my 
great gain, that I would not it were now undone ; 
and whilst I hate the present system of Quakerism, 
and believe it to be a most false and fatal notion of 
Christianity, I would gladly love and serve the indi- 
vidual Quakers, and point them to the path where 
peace, common sense, and true heart-warming, cheer- 
ing and spiritual religion is to be found — in the scrip- 
tural and united Church of England and Ireland. 



THE END. 



Printed by W. Porteoas, 18, Wicklow-street, Dublin. 



QUAKERISM; 

OB 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 



NOTICES OF FIBST EDUIOB'. 

" The life has evident marks of truth and reality thronghout— 
contains many curious glimpses of Quaker discipline and man- 
ners." — Spectator, 

*^ To the agreeable charms of auto-biography, she adds some of 
the most pleaong characteristics of the religious noyeL** — The 
Anglo-Celt 

" There is no denying the cleverness of these sketches" — A tkencBum, 

^'The work is one which will repay a perusal; its diction is 
peculiarly striking, as strange and as expressive as that of Master 
Sam Slick himself. The incidents are droll to an extreme degree, 
and some of the situations are so irresistibly ludicrous as almost to 
tempt one to doubt their truth.'* — BrUannia, 

" It will not do to pooh ! pooh! a work of this kind ; its design 
is open and avowed, and the method by which it seeks to attain its 
object is equally distinct and clear." — Taifs Magazine. 

"The narrative bears the stamp of truth upon it; with the 
blesdng of God, we trust it may prove of use to many." — Christian 
Penny Jotumal. 

" The authoress treats of Quakerism generally, and connects it 
with an amusing auto-biograj^y in particular. It is of that 
exquisite quality, that comment could not improve." — Church and 
State Gazette. 

" We have opened this book with real curiosity, and have not 
been disappointed. It is a revelation of the mysteries of Quakerism, 
8uch as only one who had been admitted into the innermost 
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sanctuary of the Quaker temple could write ; it bears undoubted 
marks of truth. To the general British public, the matter of this 
book will be as new as though some Toyagcr, in this age of wonders, 
had discovered a new country, and a new method of life, and here 
set his knowledge down." — Critic, 

" This is an amusing Book." — Lady's Newspaper. 

" This is altogether an extraordinary narratiYe, and reveals 
many curious circumstances connected with the religion, numners 
and customs of the Quakers." — FeUx Farley's JoumaL 

<* This is a queer book, and will be thought so, no doubt, by the 
Society from which it so unmercifully tears off the mask. Our 
readers we recommend to procure the book, if they would have 
a correct idea of the hollowness of that religious system." — John 
BuU. 

" Is the reader desirous of a laugh — if he be, let him take up 
this volume; it is throughout redolent of fun. All the Joe MUlers in 
the kingdom are nothing to it; and happening to have been a good 
deal bdiind the scenes, to have heard, seen and known much of 
the friendly conduct of the * Friends,* we could almost venture to 
vouch for the truth of all that the presoit authcH* relates." — The 
Naval and Military Gazette. 

" This is a curious book, one of the most curious books we have 
seen for a loug time. It is written by a Quakeress, wdil up in all 
the habits of the fraternity." — The Atlas. 

" Quakerism is a work of decided ability." — Mortimer O'SuUi- 
van, D.D. 

" There is much in this volume from which the Friends would 
do well to take warning, and it is to be hoped that the instruction 
will not be lost. — ^^Illustrated London News. 

" This is a quaint, quiet, sly, sarcastic, senmble book; remarkable 
for simplicity, without the slightest affectation. It is full of 
anecdote, and characterised by a fund of humour. Its frank and 
confiding tone, its liberal truisms, and its graphic portraiture are 
evidences that it is genuine in every respect." — The Weekly De- 
spatch. 

" This very odd and amusing book, has that unmistakeable air of 
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fidelity about it, which we sometimes recognize in characteristic 
portraits which impress ns with a conviction of their likeness, 
although we have never seen the originals.'* — Evening Herald. 

'' Both entertaining and instructive : and we have to thank the 
author, not only for a pleajsant volume, but for a very searching 
and complete exposure." — Warder, 

" This is a very pleasant book. The fiEiult is that it will see no 
good of any kind in Quakerism. The preachings in the Meetings 
are among the most amusing things in it." — The Daily Express, 

" A much called-for and very valuable book, clever, interesting 
and too truthful a portraiture of Modem Quakerism.** — Modem 
English Quakerism^ hy G, Black. 

" The book is a very singular and interesting production, for its 
singular air of truthfulness and simplidtly, and for the very curious 
facts and characters, which in the simplest and most unadorned 
language are introduced to our notice. Quaker customs, &c. are 
simply and naturally described — the description is full of interest 
and amusement. Darker deeds are also delineated with the un> 
sparing severity of truth. Grotesque and laughable, many portions 
of the book undoubtedly are, and well worth reading.** — The 
Guardian. 

'^ Never had community so complete, so clever, and so comic a 
censor. Since the era of the foundation of the first city to the 
present time, never were the follies of men more skilfully handled 
with intent to cure.'* — The Church of England Quarterlg Review. 

'^ The great value of the book before us is, that it draws atten- 
tion to the bondage of the formal religion which the vain pursuit of 
spirituality has introduced." — The Christian Examiner and Church 
of Ireland Magazine. 

" The book bears evidence of truth so far as it goes. Even the 
phraseology of the sect, as quoted so constantly, speaks for the book's 
truth. It is what could not be invented: no person could have 
genius to frame a mode of speech at once so intolerable and so 
appropriate to Quakerism in its outward manifestation." — The 
Chnstian Remembrancer. 

" We know not the author of this work, but it is evidently the 
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oifcpfing of a T^bpoaa and inteDigent mind, and powerfoSy de- 
teribcs the voddngB of a Sociely, and makes levrfatiofw of which 
wn^tnhtmt and TF^f"****** oolj, eoold haTe been cognfxnnt.** — Bri^Uon 



"Yoy extraovfinarf mfilitimw of a Ytry eztnuxdinaij sect 
Tbe book is ably written — the fl^rrngs and doings oi the Friends 
are piqnantly set fivth, and as maybe imagined has had iiM»re 
than one throat ficom the lanoe — no^ we beg paidon for naizig so 
wariike a phnse, we ahoold say—has had more than <Hie p<^ 
IhMn Friend Olwduih'^ broad4nm."-~7^ CbmMd^ CftftMi^ 



"^ We are boand to say, as r espect s the spirit of the ho6k, that 
althooj^ the writer has left tiie Society, and sofierod wrongs at the 
hands of 'tiie Frfends^' tboe is no leaToi of a|ate or bittemess in 
its pagea" — WtHnder, 

*' The auth ot o oB departs, however, finom the old oompamons of 
her ancient frith not in anger^ scaroefy in sorrow — ^she leaves them 
in love. If in ddineating Qnaker life, she inflicts some pain, it is 
done in the sfont, and with the dall of an experienced SnigecHi 
who is amlndexter, cots detenninecDy ri^it and leffc, and who 
woiinds only that he may the more effectoally core.** — The Chttrch 
of England Quarterly Bevieto, 

" Qoakers, Hke all other sects, must just be content, as we are 
oarselves, with a whij^Hng oocarionally. It keeps them, as the 
Irishman's wife said, from growing mouldy." — The Family Heraid, 

"This valuable, instructive, and much wanted work, has been 
before the public for several m<Hiths, but the greatest pains, and the 
most unsparing misrepresentations have been used by the ^ drab* 
coloured' fraternity to exclude it from the libraries." — Liverpool 
Mail. 
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